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X The gift that brings the greatest plea- 

sure is the best gift you can give —or 
get. What, for instance, gives the sportsman 
greater pleasure thana fine gunor abeautiful fish- 
ing rod? It is just this kind of gift that Winchester 
presents—not only for the sportsman—but for 
every member of the family. When it’s Winches- 
ter, moreover, their pleasure in the kind of gift is 


. iffs sure to he appreciaell 


heightened by appreciation for its long estab- 
lished quality. Write for the Winchester booklets 
and see how many sure-to-be-appreciated gifts 


you can select among— 
WINCHESTER 
Guns and Ammunition _ Flashlights and Batteries 


Fishing Tackle Ice and Roller Skates 
Cutlery — Tools 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 


WINCHES TERN 
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joy! What Comfort in winter togs 


fastened this new snug way! 








































OU get a barrel more of fun out of 

winter sports with Talon- fastened 
sport duds. You feel new snugness, new 
comfort, for there’s nary a gap for bitter 
winds or frosty cold to enter. These in- 
genious new fasteners slide open and 
shut as swiftly as the last ten feet of a ski 
jump. Talons are rust-proof—they can’t 
rip off—they can’t get out of order, 


The newest of new things, aviation 
garments, baggage, wind-breakers, golf 
carry-all bags are equipped with Talon 
slide fasteners. Look for the name Talon 
or Hookless when you buy. 


~~ 
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| OVER THE HILLS AND FAR 
AWAY for a day's shooting. 
Open this parka as far down as 
you wish, or snug it up tight 
with oneswish of the Talon fas- 
tener. Notice the special “kan- 
garoo” game pocket in front. 





EVEN IF YOU DON’T LAND 
RIGHT SIDE UP, not one gob 
of snow will steal inside this 
Talon-fastened ski suit. When 
you want it eff, a simple pull 
on the Talon tabs does it—no 
matter how numb fingers are! 





















FROM FOOTBALL SIDE. 
LINES came this idea for 
skaters. It’s a bear for comfort! 
After you warm up to figure 
fights and the Dutch Roll, 
lide the Talon fastener down 
Partially or completely for all 
theshoulder freedom youwant. 


SPORTSHIRTS ARE DARNED 
ANNOYING when they gape 
open in winter and let icy blasts 
get playful with your midsec- 
tion. A brisk shot of sub-zero 
weather—literally—never has a 
chance to get inside this smart 
Talon-fastened shirt. ~ 


aoa a uattes Coupon brin, illustrated catal 
SPORTSMEN! Telon Fasteners pam ee anny 
are the newest, most comfortable i | 
idea in sport clothes and acces- | Hookless Fastener Company 


THE ORIGINAL “™**""™ sories in a dog’s age. They're be- 616 Chestnut Street, Meadville, Pa. 
ingusedoneverythingfromgame 4 _ Please send me your illustrated 32-page Talon catalog. 


SLIDE FASTENER pockets to sleeping-bags. Mail ; ide 











Made by the HOOKLESS FASTENER CO. coupon at right for free illus- 
616 Chestnut Street, Meadville, Pa. trated 32-page catalog which Address. 
TO MANUFACTURERS: Talons can restyle your merchandise, in- Shows these many uses, and gives j City and S 
ease your sales and profits. Write for ples and complete details. names of manufacturers. : — U.S. A. only 
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ll] of = Service...and Pleasure 


Pflueger Pocket Catalog 


, Christmas comes but once a year 


—yet every season offers zestful, 
scrappy fights for the fisherman. 
Your gift of a Pflueger SUPREME 


good. For—since 1864—fishermen 
have so prized Pflueger workman- 
ship that they demand more Pflue- 
ger fishing tacklethan any other kind. 


New and Greater Edition 


[ree Stem 


Send for your free copy. It contains many 
other suggestions for solving the gift gros” 
lem—a valuable reference book on Fresh 


and Salt Water game fish. What they are, 
where found and Tackle recommended. 


Reel will be cherished—and remem- 
) bered—long after the holidays are Plies 
ended. Every catch that’s made, 
every day that passes will echo your 
greeting—‘A Merry Christmas, and 
a Happy, Healthy New Year.” 


The name “Pflueger” on your gift 
signifies that the best is none too 


Other solutions to the gift problem: 
PFLUEGER SUMMIT REEL 
PFLUEGER AKRON REEL 
PFLUEGER MEDALIST REEL 
PFLUEGER ATLAPAC REEL 
PFLUEGER OCEANIC REEL 





THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. F-12 E. A. PFLUEGER, President Akron, Ohio 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle in the U. S. 


PFLUEGER 


A 
RONOUNCED “FLEW-GER | Name 


FISHING TACKLE, 
Zl Leaders Since I864 


6 —— eS Lane 


E THE ENTERPRISE MFG. Co. | 
Dept. F-12 Akron, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me a FREE copy of I 
Pocket Catalog No. 149. | 
I 
1 
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JOHNSON BOAT FEATURES 
Built ofnew-day Sealite waterproof construction, guaran- 
teed to outlast any similar boat of wooden construction. 
Weighs only half as much as ordinary wooden boats, 
size for size, after being in water service. No seams, no 
caulking. 
Waterproof—always dry and comfortable—will not 
absorb water and are non-warping. 
Longer life — unaffected by weather or water—as sea- 
worthy in storage as in use. 
Nocare—can be stored indefinitelywith no depreciation. 


Designed exactly for Johnson Sea-Horses — hence give 
the ultimate in outboard motoring performance. 








W orld's 
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of new-day Sealite construction— 


to match Johnson Sea-Horses 


MATCHED UNITS will make their first appearance in out- 
board motoring through Johnson dealers and distributors. 

Heretofore boats have been made by one industry—out- 
board motors by another. Yet a perfect mating of a boat 
and its outboard power plant is as necessary and desirable 
as the unification of a motor car body and its engine. 

Johnson saw that it was only logical that the world’s 
leading maker of outboard motors should be the one to take 
this step in the outboard field. So Johnson engaged distin- 
guished boat designers and engineers. New specifications 
were drawn, experimental models built and tested. This 
process enabled us to standardize on the line of hulls which 
we now announce. Matched to Johnson Sea-Horses they 
give the ultimate in outboard performance. 

These boats introduce lightness, strength and durability 
by the use of a new-day, seamless, waterproof construction 
—Sealite. They are guaranteed to outlast any similar boat 
of wooden construction. 

~ They weigh only half as much as ordinary wooden boats, 
size for size, after being in water service. Being waterproof, 
they are always dry and comfortable, and will not absorb 
water; they are also non- —e They bring you a boat of 
far longer life — unaffected by weather or water—as sea- 
worthy in storage as in use. 

Johnson Boats of Sealite construction will be exhibited at 
the motor boat shows and at the offices of our sectional 
distributors, and will be available for delivery beginning 
January 15th. 

JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 1097 Pershing Rd., Waukegan, Ill. 


In Canada: Canadian Johnson Motor Company, Ltd. , Peterboro, Ont 
Distributors for British Columbia: Hoffar’s Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 


ynly manufacturer of cutboard matched units, and largest maker of outboard motor 
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Ble IN Kxe). 


Adding Smooth Twin-cylinder Alternate Firing 
and Full Pivot Steering to Johnson’s Famous 
Release Charger and Underwater Exhaust 


Revolutionary improvements make their first appear- 
ance in Johnson Sea-Horses for 1930. 

To the Sea-Horse “Single” “3” “10” “16” and “32” 
have been added two alternate firing twin-cylinder 
motors, Sea-Horses “4” and “12.” 

Here are six separate sparks instead of three, as cus- 
tomary, to one pull of the starting rope. Hence alternate 
firing brings ease and a of motor car starting 
to the “4” and “12” just as the famous Johnson Release 
Charger does to Sea-Horses “3” “10” “16” and “32.” 

_ Alternate firing also produces a smoothness 100% 
greater than hitherto known in twin-cylinder motors. 
For here are two impulses per revolution instead of one, 
as customary. Vibration is reduced to almost nothing. 

These Sea-Horses bring Full Pivot steering, thus per- 
mit the boat to be reversed without stopping the motor. 

They offer the only water-cooled underwater ex- 
haust, discharging fumes and noise below the water. 

The Sea-Horse “Single” is the world’s lightest out- 
board, only 27 Ibs. The Sea-Horse “3” is the world’s 
lightest twin-cylinder outboard, 38 Ibs. The Sea-Horses 
“4” and “12” are the world’s smoothest running, easiest 
starting twin-cylinder outboards, and in addition have 
Full Pivot steering. 


1930 Catalog Ready — Write! 


Regardless of whether you wanta small light motor for sport, 
or a larger, more powerful motor for cruising and heavy utility, 
look to Johnson—write for color-illustrated catalog—of the 
latest and greatest improvements. 

The public bought more Johnson Sea-Horses in 1929 than 
all other outboard motors combined. Write for 1930 catalog. 











NEW 
SEA-HORSE 


eT 33 





Originators of Water-cooled Underwater Exhaust and Release Charger 





JOHNSON 
SEA-HORSE FEATURES 


Automobile Starting Ease and 
Certainty by new ALTER- 
NATE FIRING in Sea-Horse 
4” and “12,” and famous 
RELEASE CHARGER in Sea- 
Horses 3” 10” "16" and “32.” 
World’s Lightest Motor—Sea- 
Horse “Single,” 27 lbs. 
World’s Fastest Motor — Sea- 
Horse “32,” 48.4 M. P. H. 
Alternate Firing of "4” and 
12” introduces 2 impulses per 
revolution in a twin-cylinder 
outboard with smoothness bith- 
erto unknown. 

Rotary Valve achieves delive 

t) ful, even gas charge to eaci 
cylinder, | 

Water-cooled Underwater Ex- 
haust frees passengers of noise 
and fumes. 

Automatic Back-pressure Relief. 
Full Pivot Steering. 


Pressure-vacuum Cooling Syse 
tem. 
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and Sporting Property for Sale 
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THE CHRISTMAS 
PLEASURES 


THEY’RE ALL here at 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall— 
those time-honored Christ- 
mas pleasures. Carols to 
awaken you, a filled stock- 
ing for every child, gifts 
for the ladies—and a 
turkey to your own family, 
at your own table, the at- 
tention of your own in- 
terested waitress—just as 
at home. Also, sun rooms 
and card rooms, Sandy 
Cove, the playroom for 
children, and deck chairs 
overlooking the ocean. 
Everything for a comfort- 
able, merry Christmas. 
Make it a family party for 
the whole week. Write 
for rates and literature. 
A Motoramp garage ad- 
joins the hotel. 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 
} American and European Plans 
_| Leedé and Lippincott Company 














A FEW THOUSAND 


acres seized and sold for taxes at a dollar 
or two an acre—almost nothing! In par- 
cels of from one to a thousand acres each, 
they are scattered throughout Canada from 
the Atlantic to Pacific. Beautifully situ- 
ated hunting and fishing camps, lake front- 
ages, summer cottage sites, mining claims, 
farms, forest lots, especially selected, fully 
described and offered on easy terms of 
$5.00 a month and upward. You don’t 
have to be a millionaire to share in Can- 
ada’s phenomenal progress. You don’t have 
to be an invalid to benefit by Canada’s glor- 
ious health-giving climate. This great land 
of opportunity is described in a beautifully 
illustrated booklet now in course of prep- 
aration. The greater part of the issue of 
this booklet will be reserved for our old 
friends whose names are already on our 
mailing list and who will receive a copy 
immediately on publication. A few copies 
will remain to be mailed post free to our 
new applicants. If we haven’t your name 
now, just tear out this ad and mail it to 
us with your name and address, so that 
a copy of this interesting 1930 booklet may 
be reserved for you. 


TAX SALE SERVICE 
Rm. 604, 72 Queen St., W., Toronto 2, Canada 














ELEPHANT. LION. 


BUFFALO. RHINO. 


and other Big Game Hunting 
throughout 


EAST AFRICA 


Chas. A. Heyer & Co. 


Nairobi Kenya Colony 


have specialized in the organization 
and outfitting of Shooting and Scien- 
tific Expeditions since 1903. 


Success Guaranteed. Highest Creden 
tials. Illustrated catalogues and full 
particulars from our Agents: 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


or write direct to us 



































SPORTSMEN 


If you want the best black duck and brant shooting we 
have it. Good rigs and blinds with complete accommo- 
dations and board. We will satisfy you. 


Rates $90.00 per week. 


ALASKA 


KODIAK BROWN BEAR 


The Most Prized of Trophies 


Complete your trophy collection with KODIAK 
BEAR, the world’s largest flesh eater. Found 
only in Alaska. Eight sportsmen, guided by 
us, in Spring ’29 bagged twelve, averaging 
considerably over 9 ft. 

Now booking Spring "S50 Kodiak Bear Hunts, and 
Polar Bear and Walrus expeditions to the Arctic. 
BF Also Fall 1930 hunts for Kenai Moose, Chicka- 
loon Sheep, Caribou, Goat, Grizzly and Glacier Bear. 
Operating in Alaska Peninsula, Kodiak Island, 
Kenai Peninsula, Cook Inlet, Rainy Pass, Chicka- 
loon, Matanuska Glacier, Chugach and Alaska 
Ranges. 


Hunting trips and expeditions to fit any purse 
“ALASKA GUIDES” 


Headquarters, Anchorage, Alaska 





DRY FLY FISHING 
IN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Anglers may enjoy this engrossing sport in 
the inland streams and lakes of the province, 
March to November. All fishing grounds are 
easy of access by motor or rail. Salmon-fishing 
with fly or by trolling in coastal waters, early 
spring and at best July to October. Big game 
and game-birds abundant. Competent guides 
and outfitters at all points. Comfortable sto 
ping-places. Some of the most sporting golf 
courses in the world. An ideal resort for 
fisherman, hunter or vacationist. All partic- 
ulars from 


Bureau of Provincial Information 
Victoria, B. C. 




















Bought at 56 


Sold at 909 





——ALASKA 


1930 spring. Kodiak brown bear. Can 
accommodate two hunters. Success 





Fiel 














H. C. STURM assured. 
5 TE Oe. en se BS GEORGE BELANGER, Licensed Guide 
A Northern Ontario hunting and Box 401 Anchorage, Alaska 
fishing camp ran space costing 
Membership Open $56.00 in our June and July issues OZ A RKS 
in one of the best and booked sportsmen who paid FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, 


fishing, hunting, trapping, canoeing, bath 
ing; adapted to fruit, poultry, vacation of 


Duck Shooting Clubs |} *° 





A md ty ey tty | And that’s over 800% gross profit. permanent home. $100.00; $5.00 down; 
interested write $5.00 monthly. 

W. H. KORN om 
See 368 isicicihete She LUCKY CAMERON HERMAN HUBBARD 

















1973 North Fifth Kansas City, Kansas 
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SAR: 
MOVIES LIKE THESE 


MAKE SPORTSMEN AND CONSERVATIONISTS 


R a number of years our publisher and his editorial 


department associates have been making motion pic- 
tures of hunting and fishing—and at an actual cost of over 


$50,000. 





i These reels (now 37 in number ) are recognized as the finest 

10 motion pictures of their kind—showing the hunting and 

ing killing of practically every kind of fur and feathered game 

A and the taking of practically every kind of game fish. 
Packed with thrills these reels bring the charm and enjoy- 

ies ment of the out-of-doors to men who have not experienced 

‘ion 

- different phases of life in the open. 

len 

” Our motion pictures have been shown to the members of 

3S close to seven hundred clubs and parts of them to millions 
through national weekly news releases. It is conservative to 

a claim, then, that these pictures make sportsmen by inspir- 

G ing them to take up new out-of-doors interests and make 

A conservationists by showing them the correct, best and legal 

t in 

om way to act in the woods, field and stream. 

~4 

ides ee : , 

top In inspiring enthusiasts these pictures undoubtedly, at the 

go! 

for - 

tic: same time, create new consumers for the products of out- 

: door goods’ manufacturers. + 

| The pictures shown are actual 

7 cut-outs from our reels, 

ess 

j 

ts | This is Chapter XII 





of 
The Story of Field & Stream 














would 


man forget his 


troubles! 


b i~. forget even his family or his appetite! 
Because when a man hodks a tarpon or other 
deep sea fighter in Florida waters, every ounce of 
his mental energy must go to match the cunning 
of his quarry! For sportsmen who do not care 
for deep-sea fishing, thousands of lakes and rivers 
hold wary bass ready to give battle. 


The gun is companion to the rod. In Northwest 
Florida big game, such as bear, deer and wildcats 
may be bagged. The Everglades is another famous 
hunting region. Hunting and fishing laws are 
reasonable. Weather conditions for shooting or 
fishing are ideal all winter 


Casting tournaments, bass and tarpon tourna- 
ments, trap-shooting and other events of interest 
to the outdoor man are held in Florida each 
winter. And if you want to lay aside rod or gun 
for a day, hundreds of inviting golf courses are 
yours to try. Highways throughout Florida lead 
you to the game country and fishing lakes. Send 
for free booklet and information about hunting 
and fishing laws of Florida. Come this winter for 
your finest vacation. 


This invitation is extended by 
authorization of the Legislature 
of Florida. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
TALLAHASSEE 


FLORIDA 


THE SUNSHINE 


~<— Zw - 






















Big game 
abounds in 
Flerida’s 
famous 
hunting 
lands 























$5. WORTH FOR $3, 
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By special arrangement with the publishers of 
Outdoor Life we are able to offer you the two best 
outdoor magazines— 


BOTH FOR 1 YEAR 
. =. 2 


ONLY 


If you buy both these magazines from newsdealers each month they will cost you $6 
a year. If you buy one from newsdealers and subscribe for the other they will cost you 
$5.50. If you subscribe for beth separately they will cost you $5. 


If you are already a subscriber for either or both, your subscription 
will be extended for twelve months from its present expiration date. 


For the price of a small box of cigars, which would 
all be smoked in a month, you will therefore get 


OVER 2,500 PAGES 


of invaluable information and enjoyable reading about hunting, fishing and camping, 
and the right equipment for them, the best places to go and everything else you 
want to know. 

We know you will agree with us that FIELD & STREAM is the finest of all the 
outdoor publications, and that it is better today than ever before. We promise you 
that the next twelve issues will be even better than the last twelve. We have in 
hand already some of the most valuable and interesting articles that any magazine 
could ever hope to publish. 

OUTDOOR LIFE is excellent: you will find in every issue a great deal of 
information that you will be very glad to have and numerous articles and stories 
about hunting, fishing and camping that you will enjoy immensely. 

To get 12 issues of FIELD & STREAM and OUTDOOR LIFE for only $3. 
is a real bargain, and an opportunity you should be glad to grab. This combination 
offer gives you the two best outdoor magazines published in America. 





This combination subscription must not be placed through an agent, but must be sent directly 


| eine 
| to us. No commissions or premiums will be paid for sending us any. of these subscriptions. 








FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 





For the enclosed $3. &"*et my subscription for OUTDOOR LIFE for one year, 


extend 


and pon my subscription for FIELD & STREAM for one year. 
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The last word A Million Miles 
in away-from- From Worry 


m m JAMES L. CLARK 

ho eco fort STUDIOS INC. 

2 Sculptor—Taxidermists 

is the homey An establishment of 20 years’ standing 
producing the finest work to be had in 


the mounting of game, fish and_ trophies 
and the tanning of fur skins. The larg- 


eomfort of est and best-equipped taxidermy studios 


in the world. Write for our new catalogue. 
705-715 WHITLOCK AVE. NEW YORK 
ag 5 T E L /. DUCK SEASON 


Nov. 1st. to Jan. 31st. 


Few Brant and Geese 
Fishing late April to late Oct. Daylight Saving— 
Fish or hunt following day. Sleepers nights, both 
ways, O. P. Comfort Norfolk Express, or auto Del- 
Mar-Va, Concrete. Booklets and details on request. 


Hotel Wachapreague, Wachapreague E. S., Va. 
(Ocean Side) A. H. G. Mears, Prop. 


whieh have 


RADIO IN Come and get ’em—I have just what 
you want. Ducks, geese, birds. Equipped 
with blinds, boat and experienced guides. 


=rs of E V E R Y R oO Oo M Located in center of Core Sound. Write or 


wire for reservation. T beautiful Sea Island B h, 
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; onlya million miles from worry but 
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reading lamp, excellent li- pr Mog the family—with all 


At last we have made arrangements whereby we can 

















brary, all kinds of restau- pores yan eee gnene eye et ge oe co. mfort, luxury and club life 
cation. No party of less than four. Rate $150 or which the beautiful new Hotel 
7 veek. This i ti te servi 
rants (from lunch-counter Som out Suck, shestinn Gn Se ame ciabieesiy wanes Cloister is famous. 
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or cafe rm “ 
WRITE J.A. WILKIN | WATSON, ARK. me orld! Hea ch oe - nog Ya 
ice)—all the Statler com- = uiaadal homelike atmosphere 
— forts plus Statler Service. DUCK SHOOTING Dire as pai as it is accessible! 
: arect Pullmans. 
| cost you --.and more for your Dorchester Co., Md. 
MKine Pint, 400 Acen, mils of watetont 7 Blinds, Land or on a 60,000 acre preserve 
money, always: radio when tte Pent of Rabbits snd Quail. Bring your deg, All private aan ild turkey, quail, waterfowl. 
P o Brodie, Decoys. Guid $10 per oon. Full house ingl esusns book R. 
you throw a switch — 1Ce- 344 hour auto ide Phila emabridce | stone road to entrance. Ducks owe Seer gee pers Dae 
water when you press a H. M. DARRAH boating—miles of waterways,sailing, 
f | Phone 418-R Cambridge, Md. R. F. D. No. 1 a fishing, aviation, ter. ” 
valve—the morning paper archery, bowling-on-the-green, 5 
On the miles of perfect beach, Roman pool, 
under your door—a good pe 
y § Eastern Shore of Maryland acapshanting, motoring, miniature 
library at your disposal — Guinea Marsh Huntinc Lopce course, dancing, aridge, hun- 
iad ‘ By auto from Cambridge, Md. Leave New York or eds of points of historical interest 
a our bed- t —shooting the next 
P aa te Satie its over ithe” finest ‘uck ‘land on the “Coast. Comfortable - ing to do, or nothing. 
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whatever the price of your 




















wth HUNT IN Hunting 
ive in room, at no added cost. Old Fashioned :: Home EAC H 
alah , VIRGINIA Food s eS 
1 of Turkeys, quail and other small game, Unlimited GEORGIA 
eal O hunting territory. Exelusive—H 
stories there are Statlers in Particularly attractive to parties of four to eight. “Where indicn Sumaer apends 
Make reservations early, Season Nov. 15th to Jan. 31st. ze | 
ly $3. Boston P. 0. Box 97 Palmyra, Va. ei 
nation 
Buffalo ’ Old Plantation and Game Preserve 
4125 Acres 
, gs § a in wry = ag oy and gar- 
y dens. Lots of game and fish. Over three miles 
ns. Cleveland water front. For details write 
all CLARENCE C. PHILLIPS COMPANY 
Georgetown, South Carolina abe ae — 
Detroit Sizteen years’ caperionce locating properties for Hotel Cloister, Cloister Apartments and Homelike 
paneer pater se nthencnn | Cottages form a delightful Winter colony. 
St. a uis W. H. WaLKER one & -— W. H. WaLkKer Write for beautifully illustrated brochure 
‘year, SEA ISLAND CO., Sea Island Beach, Georgia 
’ POPLAR BRANCH, NORTH CAROLINA 
N Y k Ideal goose and duck hunting. Located within a mile New York Ofice, $22 BS Ave 0 (oom 416) 
ew or of the State Highway. 35 miles from Elizabeth City, N. 
C. 50 miles from Norfolk, Virginia. Near the center of Chicago Office, 32 N. i an > ecm 601) 
(Hotel Pennsylvania) the Currituck Sound Country—the sportsman’s chosen Phone Cen: 
hunting grounds. Experienced guides, live decoys, out-| | Detroit Office, 1st Natl Bank Bide. (Room 2188) 
ove veeees fits furnished. A quiet southern home with good conven- Phone Cadillac 2 


iences. Rates very reasonable—make reservations as far 
in advance as possible. Season Nov. Ist—Jan. 3ist ew Eee 
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They’re here 
for SOMEBODY 


to catch! 


T MIGHT as well be you! Yours the 
| thrill of landing big fellows which 

lurk in St. Petersburg’s warm wa- 
ters. Yours the triumph of telling about 
the fighting fish that DIDN’T get away. 
Here, you'll find everything ready to en- 
able you to wet a line—boats, guides, 
tackle. Bring nothing but inclination— 
and the family, of course, because 
like you, will find new life in Florida’s for 
Sunshine City. Every outdoor summer 
sport, band concerts and entertainments, 
million dollar pier. Plenty of accommoda- 
tions. Write for free information. Ad- 
dress: 


L. J. DEADERICK 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 





~_ ut ‘SUNSHINE Cy — 


Mt Petersburg 


FLORIDA 











FAR-FAMED HATTERAS, N. C. 


Come to ATLANTIC VIEW HOTEL. Modern conve- 
niences, Electric light and baths, A Sportsman's Para- 
dise. We have the best hunting for brant, geese and 
all kinds of ducks in all North Carolina. Good guides. 
Good meals served, moderate prices 
Give us a trial. Reference, First & Citizen National 
Bank, Elizabeth City, N. ©. 


E. E. BURRUS, Prop., Hatteras, N. C. 




















Are you taking 
advantage of this 
DIRECTORY? 


For the past thirteen years our 
“Where To Go” Department (Pages 
6—11) has been the most extensive 
hunting and fishing resort directory 


published in any magazine in 
AMERICA. 
Are you taking advantage of 


these pages and this service in 
finding a place to hunt, fish or 
camp? 

The selection of the proper place 
means not only your comfort but 
the amount of fish and game you 
will find, proper and dependable 
outfits and competent guides. 
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For Sale 


Game Preserves 


Properties which not only afford 
splendid combination duck, quail, 
wild turkey and deer shooting, 
excellent fishing, etc., but also 
represent exceptional investments; 
admirably situated on South Car- 
olina and Georgia Coasts, where 
forty-seven prominent Northern 
and Eastern parties purchased 
similar properties past Winter. Full 
details upon request. 


L. H. SMITH 
Ten Drayton St., Savannah, Ga. 














ON THE GULF IN SUNSHINE LAND 


LUNCHEON ON THE PORCHES IN JANUARY 


Only short distance to fresh water lakes. 
and Game Preserve of over 
of our guests. 


Private oyster beds. We offer 


Rates as low as $ 


information and references. Illustrated booklet free. 





GULF SPRINGS LODGE is located on the Gulf of Mex- 
ico in an unexploited section abounding in fish and game. 
The best of salt water fishing—nearby and deep sea. 
Our own Fish 
1000 acres for exclusive use 
all modern 
comforts, a bounteous table and old-fashioned hospitality. 
15.00 per week—rooms with private 
bath somewhat higher. Open all the year. Write us for full 


Major C. J. EDGAR, Hudson, Pasco County, Florida 


Miami--Florida—Keys 


Allow us to take care of the de- 
tails of your trip to these waters. 
We are in position to supply you 
with reliable information, guides, 
boats and all accommodations and 
tackle necessities. We invite cor- 
respondence. Authorities on hunt- 
ing and fishing in charge. 


FRANK T. BUDGE CO, 
MIAMI FLORIDA 














HUNTING PRESERVES 


in Georgia 
WE specialize in hunting pre- 


serves in this Georgia Coast 

region. This is considered by hunters 

all over the world to be the finest all- 

round hunting country in the United 
States. 


Correspondence Invited 


FLEMING & PARKER CO, 
BRUNSWICK, GEORGIA 














Duck, Goose, Quail and Snipe Shooting 


There is no better place in North America to be sure 
of getting a good bag of excellent game; our equip- 
ment is first class in every way. All game may 

sent to the hunter’s home in any part of the U. 8. or 
to England and France. Terms are reasonable. Season 
November, December and January. November is always 
good. Our preserve always has a good crop of Duck 
cone. It is best to make reservations as far in advance 
se. White’s ,-* teens Waterlily, 
tuck Sound, North Caro 




















Ave., New York City. 





Duck, Goose and Quail Shooting 


My shooting lodge on the famous Currituck Sound in North Carolina for sale. Without exag- 
geration there is no better location on the Sound; no better shooting to be had on the Atlantic 
Coast. A good house occupied by the guide and his family, who is experienced and competent, 
and farms the place during the summer. He can accommodate four at a time comfortably, has 
full equipment of battery, battery boat with cabin, docking facilities, five hundred decoys, 
ete. Bush blind and battery shooting of geese, canvasbacks, redheads, bluebills, etc. Avail- 
able for coming season beginning November Ist to February Ist. Quail shooting in the vicinity. 
About fifty miles from Norfolk, Virginia over a hard surface road to within a few miles, re- 
mainder good dirt road. Ideal for club purposes. Price $6,500.00 and a bargain to anyone 
interested in duck, goose and quail shooting. Address Box 10, % Field & Stream, 578 Madison 














FLOATING ISLAND SHOOTING CLUB 
Currituck Sound, N. C. 


Lincoln sedans meet boat at Norfolk. Trip two 
hours over concrete roa 

Every duck and goose shooting facility. Cater- 
ing only to sportsmen who re 





Hunt DEER and Small Game at 
Parker FLORIDA Lodge 


Open Nov. 20th. Located on Baptist Lake, in 350,000 
acre — two miles from Jacksonville-Tampa 





accommodation and service. Will exchange refer- 
ences. For further information and open dates 


ddres 
gga W. W. CLEVE 
Cavalier Hotel Virginia Beach, Va. 


Co. Can drive auto to ‘camp. 

town, eight miles. Experienced guides, best of deer 
hounds. Comfortable quarters, excellent fare. References 
furnished. For rates and dates write 

EUCLID PARKER Altoona, Fla. 











Come to Currituck Sound 


for good battery shooting. Wild goose and duck decoys. 
Will meet all guests at Norfolk, Va., with closed 
ear. Excellent cooking, competent guides. Season looks 
good for Canvasbacks, Redheads and geese. References. 


ROBERTS GOOSING AND DUCKING CLUB 
. D. ROBERTS 
Waterlily, P. O., N. C. 
Wire or write for reservations 


Shoot Ducks and Geese 


Located in center of Currituck Sound. Finest Canvas 
Back, Red Head and Mallards, also Canadian geese. 
30 years’ experience enables us to give good results. 
Reasonable rates, best of service. Make reservation 


arly. 
“it interested in natural duck food 5. propagation 
write us. ason November | ebruary | 
WRIGHT BRO’S. GAME PRESERVE 
Jarvisburg, N. C. 














FOR SALE 


Eastern North Caroling Game preserve. mae 
Hundred Acres. Good Club House. Good 

Easily accessible. Deer and Quail plentiful. Won: 
derful Bass and Bream fishing. Forty minute drive 
to Surf and Sound fishing, Duck and Marsh Hen 
shooting. Property well timbered. Patrolman on 
grounds, Deal with owner only. Price $8,000. 


DR. J. S. HOOD, Gastonia, N. C. 





























ATTENTION 


Best Duck and Goose shooting on Currituck Sound. 
Live Red Head Canvas Back, and geese decoys, Guides 
10 to 25 years experience. "First class rigs. Best of 
accommodations., Ladies may be entertained as = 
as gents. Reasonable rates. Excellent board. Locate 

on shore of Currituck Sound at shipping point. Good 
roads from station. Best of references. Make reser- 
vation early. Season November Ist-February Ist. 


1. M. GALLOP Harbinger, N. C. 
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BIG GAME HUNTING 
IN OLD MEXICO 


Bear, Lion, Deer, Turkey and other game on 
the beautiful ‘“‘Rancho La Mesa Grande” 
beyond the last frontier and the 18th Amend- 
ment in virgin country. Guided by Americans 
who know Mexico. You are absolutely safe in 


this part of Mexico. We have just purchased 
an 87,000 acre mesa where there has been no 
hunting for 20 years. We still have some choice 
dates open, write or wire. 


BIRD D. CASHION 
606 Moore Building 


San Antonio Texas 





GAME PRESERVE 
7000 Acres 


Located Screven County, Georgia, 
lying between Savannah River on the 
north and 10 mile frontage on Brier 
Creek on south. Wonderful estate 
suitable for individual or club. 
Abundantly stocked with quail, wild 
turkey and deer. Brier Creek affords 
excellent Bass fishing. Good road to 
property 60 miles from Savannah. 
Price very reasonable. Maps and 
further information on request. Write 
P. O. Box 988, Savannah, Georgia. 








Plantations, Game Preserves 
FOR SALE 





LEONARD HAYES Georgetown, S. C. 


——— 
COASTAL SOUTH CAROLINA 














a 
| DUCK & QUAIL SHOOTING 
in South Carolina 
Good guides and boats. Beautiful old 
Plantation Home. All modern 
conveniences. Write 
Post-office Box 614, Georgetown, S. C. 




















FOR SALE 


Tract of 6000 Acres 


Splendid Game Preserve 


OOD AGRICULTURAL LANDS. Lo- 

cated in Williamsburg County near 
Lane, S. C., on good public highway and 
railroad. About 500 acres cleared. Several 
small Dwellings and other Tenant houses. 
Quail (Bob White) and Rabbits plentiful; 
Good Open Shooting. 


TIMBER 8 Million Ft. principally Pine. 
Desire to hear only from parties interested 
in buying. Brokers need not apply. Address, 


Owner, P. O. Box 215, Charleston, S. C. 











PORTSMOUTH-MADISLAND HUNTING & FISHING CLUB 


Matagorda County, Texas 
Finest geese, brant, duck and quail shooting in the United States. We have a 
few memberships left for sale. Building is new. Electric lights, hot and cold running 
water in every room, shower baths and all modern improvements. For information, 
write for booklet. Telephone and telegraph address:— 
Collegeport, Texas 








The New York 


Times says: 


6gMY GUN DOGS. By Ray P. Hol- 
land. Illustrated by A. L. Ripley. 
182 pp. 


Never a lover of dogs, any kind of 
dogs, nor any hunter for whom 
game, a gun and a my dog afford 
a supreme pleasure but whose heart 
will warm to this book. For it is 
a book about dogs not as hunting 
machinery but as man’s devoted 
companions, and if you love them 
there is no other kind of book that 
will win such instant response. Mr. 
Holland loves his dogs, he has shot 
over them in many parts of this 
country and Canada, and he tells 
the stories of their lives, almost a 
dozen of them, with affection and 
full appreciation of their good quali- 
ties as hunting dogs and as com- 
panions and friends. 99 


Get a copy of this wonderful book 
by the editor of Field & Stream. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


This book sells in the stores for $3.50. 
A two years’ subscription for Field & 
Stream sells for $4.00. Total value $7.50. 
Send us $6.00 and we'll send you copy 
of the book and enter or extend your sub- 
scription for two years. Use this coupon. 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York 


For the enclosed $6. enter/extend my 
subscription for 2 years, and send me 
one copy of “MY GUN DOGS”. 


‘F&S 12-29 











GEORGIA 


Game preserves, Winter Homes, Ante-bellum 
Plantations on beautiful Georgia and South 
Carolina coasts. Information, maps and photo- 


graphs on request. 
R. L. COOPER 
Realtor 


Savannah Georgia 














Quail—doves 
wild turkeys—deer 


Fine hunting and excellent Hotel 

accommodations. Dogs—guides— 

horses or automobiles furnished. 
Tue Caroiina Hore, Summerville, S. C. 














Sportsmen 


“It won’t be long now,” and I'll have 
quail galore. Also deer, turkey and dove. 
Write me for full information. 


BLACK MINGO HUNTING CAMP 
“Where The Quail Reigns”’ 
John J. Snow, Jr., Prop. Henry, S. C. 








Buy a Hunting Preserve and Winter Home 
IN COASTAL SOUTH CAROLINA 


I have for sale old Colonial Plantations and 
acreages abounding in all kinds of game, Ideal 
winter climate. Additional information, also 
pictures furnished on request. 

LAWSON OLIVER 


Box 306 Georgetown, S. C. 

















ASHLEY PLACE 


Board, Hunting, Horses and Guides at old Southern 
Plantation. 10,000 acres of hunting lands with an 
abundance of quail, doves, turkey and other game. 
Located 30 miles from Augusta, Ga. and Aiken, 
8S. C. Ideal Southern climate. Make reservations 
now. Rates upon request. 


JOSEPH ASHLEY Ellenton, S. C. 











The Fisherman's 
Paradise and 
Hunters Delight 


«+ beckons you now to a mid-win- 
ter holiday in a wonderful climate, 
where the fish actually bite, the 
ducks are flying, and the fields are 
full of quail. 


Every sort of outdoor sport is at 
its height~-golf, horseback riding, 
tennis, polo, swimming in outdoor 
pools (and in the surf on the warm- 
er days), etc. Splendid hotels, 
camps, lodges, and boarding places 
offer accommodations reasonably 
priced. You can enjoy every mo- 
ment of your stay on 
the Gulf Coast. 


Write to R. D. Pusey, 
General Passenger Agt., 
Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad, Room 440-A, 
Ninth and Broadway, 
Louisville, Kentucky, for 











































LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R. R. 
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HEN the dishes aré washed and the 


dogs are fed, oer Se 
+1? Ahd meat.is hangfn’ 1% camp; er 
And the fire burns lowy and pipes are aglow; 
FValeMael-MesloleseM lB dolts messi mel teehee 

i) When a lobo wolf, from up on the rim, 
How Is to his far-off mate, 

: Yau’ have to admit, if you're honesta bit, 


i That life is pretty first-rate. 
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English snipe 
here and Wil- 
son’s snipe 
there, the 
gunner usual- 
ly refers to 
this grand 
game bird as 
a jack, or 
jack-snipe 





“ 


ALT in the name of the law!” 

A farmer stepped into the road, 
his right hand upraised. He was 
a queer-looking old fellow, thin 
as a lath, with an Adam’s apple that 
bobbed convulsively with excitement. A 
badge gleamed from his suspender. He 
studied us minutely, as if we were some 
new kind of borer or weevil, then strode 
to the car. 

“I deputize ye county peace officers!” 

Dud and I were too astonished to reply. 
We were hurrying from an expedition to 
the rice beds, having turned down a side 
road to avoid the traffic. The 
road was but a streak in the 
clay, winding aimlessly through 
the lowlands and arched by 
streams of blackbirds. As we 
clattered over a little bridge the 
farmer had emerged from the 
bushes. 

“I be constabule for this here 
township,” he announced im- 
portantly. “Need some help. 
Have warrants in my pocket fer 
a couple moonshiners !” 

“Moonshiners?” Dud ex- 
ploded. “What business is that 
of ours? We're sportsmen, not 
Prohibition officers!” 

The farmer did not flinch. He 
gripped the car door a little 
tighter, and the hawk’s eyes be- 
neath the brim of his hat grew 
colder and steelier. “If ye’ re 
sportsmen, ye’ll help me out,’ 
he resumed earnestly. “The warrants 
charge ’em with breakin’ the game laws.” 
Planting his foot on the running board, 


fr : Oom™ Fe | 
Stream 
DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 
GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 
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Justice- Jack 


Al snipe hunt where game-law violators “held the sack”’ 


By KENDRICK KIMBALL 


he unfolded a tale of wrong-doing by 
a pair of Sicilians, who had ravaged the 
countryside for several years. They were 
violators of the most despicable type. They 
shot game birds out of season, slaughtered 
robins and meadow larks, dynamited 
trout—in fact, they were guilty of almost 
every iniquity in the calendar. 

“And there hain’t no stoppin’ ’em,” the 
old man continued. “When I ketched ’em 
trappin’ pheasants the other day, what do 
you suppose they done?” His voice 
quavered with indignation. “Pulled a gun 
on me—the reprobates !” 

“Where are they now?” asked Dud, 
shutting off the motor. 

“Down in the marsh, nosin’ around their 
still,” the farmer returned. “Load up, 
boys, and be ready fer trouble.” 

A sea of grass, studded with haystacks, 


A trout creel 
is handy for 
carrying birds 
















billowed to the horizon. Its drabness was 
enlivened by swamp maples, flaming like 
torches against the haze. The intervening 
gaps were filled with withered vegetation, 
untouched by the mower, and patches of 
second growth, flat as a carpet, whose 
fresh greenness reached above the ankles. 

In the center of the marsh was a hump 
of solid ground, bristling with ash and 
elders. The island, for such it really was, 
served as an excellent hide-out. It was 
surrounded by a rampart of cattails, and 
so choked with underbrush that it could 
be penetrated only by paths made by cattle 
in the summer. I looked in vain for a 
curl of smoke from the tree tops. 

The farmer was highly impatient at 
our preparations. Motioning us to follow, 
he set off for the woods by a circuitous 
route, avoiding the open stretches of 
marsh. He swung along with a loose- 
jointed stride, grim and implacable, like 
an avenging angel in blue jeans and a 
hickory shirt. 

When we reached our objective, his 
eagerness knew no bounds. Though Dud 
and I were out of breath, he sternly de- 
nied us a rest. He glanced at his badge 
to see whether it was in place, and hefted 
his club appraisingly. Instructing us to 
remain at his heels, he dived through a 
screen of bushes to a trail which led into 
the thickest portion of the tract. 

We found ourselves in a deep 
’ silence, broken only by the stirring 
of leaves. Creeping forward cau- 
tiously, the farmer peered through 
the tree trunks. He wet his thin 
lips nervously as he pointed to a 
clearing. Here stood a shack of 
disreputable structure, whose win- 
dows were plugged with rags. The 
old man could restrain himself ho 
longer. 

“Come out o’ thar!” he yelled, 
leaping to the entrance. “If ye 
don’t, we'll smoke ye out!” He 
kicked savagely at the door, which 
fell from its hinges with a bang. 
“Stand back, men! Stand back!” 
he whooped, as though commanding 
an army. 

The only response was the chat- 
tering of a red squirrel overhead, 
for the shack was deserted. Cob- 
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webs and mould claimed the interior, ex- 
tending their domain to a dismaniled still 
in a corner. A sack of corn sugar and 
several broken barrels were in neglected 
array against the wall. 

“Hah!” ejaculated the farmer, whose 
sleuthing had produced a fresh cigarette 
stub. “Missed ’em by the skin of our 
teeth.” His brow puckered with thought. 
“Tain’t no use lookin’ fu’ther. We'll out- 
smart ’em, eh? I'll stay here awhile, and 
you fellers move off. When they come 
back, I'll holler.” 

We headed for the nearest haystack, 

seeking a comfortable place 
for a smoke. We walked lei- 
surely, lulled into a delightful 
drowsiness by the warmth. 
The breeze also invited leth- 
argy, for it was heavy with 
the odor of muck and frost- 
nipped grasses. Occasionally 
we scanned the landscape, 
cursing the Sicilians for hid- 
ing. 


HE more I pondered the 

situation, the gloomier 
were my forebodings. What 
seemed at first a lark had 
resolved into a very unpleas- 
ant duty. We were certain to 
miss our dinner—perhaps 
our supper, too—because of a 
high-handed rustic who con- 
sidered us his chattels. 

“This is the silliest kind 
of a wild goose chase,” I 
complained. “What right has 
he to detain us?” 

“A moral right, at least,” 

Dud replied with decision. 

“Those Sicilians should be 
taken into court. They’ve 
cleaned out every pheasant in 
the district—birds he’s reared 
from eggs furnished by the 
state. Apparently they’re too 
much for one man to handle.” 

He broke into a wide grin. 
“Didn’t you know we're to be 
paid for our assistance?” 

“Paid?” 

“Sure,” my companion 
continued, amused by my look of incredu- 
lity. “Didn’t you hear his proposition ?” 
He chuckled heartily. “Providing the 
Sicitians are captured, we receive per- 
mission to shoot on this marsh whenever 
we wish. It’s posted, you know.” 

We were ambling through the second 
growth, the wiry strands of which were 
as even as a city lawn. Save for the pa- 
rade of black birds, the sky was empty of 
life. “Shoot?” I snorted contemptuously. 
“What on earth can we shoot i in this place? 
I wouldn’t give a —— 

Several brownish wisps detached them- 
selves from the sward and whizzed away. 
Another contingent burst into the air, and 
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then another, until the sky was filled with 
roving specks. “Scaip, scaip,” they bleated, 
and each petulant note brought more from 
the grasses. They skipped ecstatically into 
the breeze, drove upward like rockets, and 
spiraled against the blue. Then they 
pitched down to other sections of the 
marsh, melting into the tawniness. 

The snipe were the product of the equi- 
noctial storms. The wind had blown wet 
and cold a few days previously, covering 
the fields with fog. The earth lay inani- 
mate, weighted down by sogginess. The 
sky was a slate of grayness, smudged by 


” There is great se in a clean double 


clouds which were squeezed dry like 
sponges before they dragged beyond the 
horizon. 

High over the air trails had come the 
jacks, the first of the south-bound migra- 
tion. They passed swiftly in the night, 
mingling their cries with the rain. Now 
and then they stopped to rest, but the 
storms soon urged them on. Then came 
the backwash of the flight, and others 
from the surrounding countryside, until 
hundreds of travel-weary birds, mellowed 
by the sun, had assembled on the marsh. 

Dud’s duck gun boomed like a cannon, 
and the last of the flying targets plunked 
limply into a pool. 


Peeping from the cattails, the farmer 
beckoned us within hearing. “Shootin’ at 
them things?” he whispered unbelieving- 
ly. “Them side-windin’ birds ‘bout the 
size of a robin?” His eyes glinted thought- 
fully as he dipped into a pouch of fine 
cut. “Seein’ ye’re only hunters, the Sici- 
lians might come back a bit sooner.” 

“Are snipe here very often?” we asked. 

“Yep,” he replied with a stork-like nod. 
“They're here all fall—from September 
to the freeze-up. Shoot all ye want, boys, 
and good luck to ye.” 

Dud hastened to the car for ammuni- 
tion and a trout creel which 
had gathered dust in the rear 
compartment since spring. A 
creel, incidentally, is a very 
useful article to the snipe 
hunter. It enables him to do 
without coat or vest in balmy 
weather, and is an ample con- 
tainer for shells, sandwiches 
and his birds. It is easily dis- 
carded for fence-climbing 
and the rougher stretches of 
bog. 

We worked through the 
meadows about a gunshot 
apart, the breeze puffing on 
our backs. With nearly every 
smack of our boot soles, snipe 
dribbled from the grasses. 
Sometimes they jumped so 
close we found it prudent to 
hold our fire. They scamp- 
ered into the distance like 
leaves in an autumn gale, 
darting, twisting, turning, 
scorching the air with their 
speed. 


SINGLE streaker be- 

tween us, and Dud sent 

him spinning into a_ pool. 

Then four more whisked 

down from the zenith, passing 

us broadside and about a 

hundred feet away. Again the 

duck gun boomed, and the 

last of the feathered motes 

swished inertly into the 

grasses. It was a difficult 

shot, made from a difficult 

angle, and my companion was justified 
for swelling with pride. 

Several bolted from a drainage ditch, 
tacking toward the woods. Though I held 
beneath my bird, a stray pellet pulled him 
back to the earth. The jack selected by 
Dud proved a far more exacting target. He 
zigzagged away unscathed, the coarse shot 
spattering around him, and with a last de- 
fiant “scaip” looped over the top of a maple. 

Our heads rang from the concussion, 
and our gun barrels became hot. 
Nearly everywhere we wandered, we 
flushed snipe in unbelievable numbers. 
With mocking yelps they slipped from 
the second growth, where we did not ex- 


A jack-snipe loves the wide open spaces of a soggy hay marsh 
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We pie against a peeerrer with due care » that our eadiis didn't t start a fire 


pect to find them. They were the fair- 
weather jacks of the early season, lazy 
and fairly tame, and often pursuing a 
straight course before opening their bag 
of tricks. 

Compared to the snipe of braw October 
and November, they were not particularly 
hard to grass. Dud made two doubles in 
succession, one obviously a freak. Two 
birds, crossing from opposite directions, 
were stopped by the same shell. Blunder- 
ing into the charge, the second jack swirled 
to the turf a hundred and fifty feet away, 
where his breast shone white in the sun- 
shine. 

Before us, a fringe of dogwoods kindled 
a hollow with flame. A few rods in the 
rear of the bushes, the marsh swept on 
in an unbroken stretch, save for an occa- 
sional fence and a stand or two of ilex. 
Most of it was meadow, sparkling with 
shallow pools, where the soil was wet and 
springy, exactly to the dodger’s liking. 

A jack yipped out of the brush, and 
hastily danced away. Two others took 
wing at our right, one of which crumpled 
and fell. The bark of my twenty was the 
signal for a general exodus of snipe from 
a tussock the size of a table. They pelted 
out of the dogwoods like fragments of 
a bomb, launching high and wide, freck- 
ling the face of the sky. 

As we fumbled for ammunition, a lag- 
gard rose between us. He was so close 
that every detail of his plumage was 
limned against the haze. He was a vain and 
saucy rascal, that scudded over the vege- 
tation with a derisive flip of his tail. 


Justice and Jacks 


Deeming us incapable of harm, he circled 
back to the spot he had vacated, and Dud, 
retracing his steps, gathered him into the 


ag. 

We halted for the long-anticipated 
smoke and nestled against the sides of a 
haystack, taking precautions against start- 
ing a fire. Aroused from their indolence, 
the snipe chased riotously from one pool 
to another. Often they dashed over us 
on flights to the adjacent corn lands. But 
always they returned, curving down to the 
meadows with an abandon which implied 
familiarity with the locality. 

Came a gleam against the trunks of 
the maples several hundred yards away. 
From a thatch of tall weeds, spared by 
the mower, a covey of prairie chickens 
slanted above the trees. We watched them 
sail over the meadows, some thirty plump, 
squat bodies, pointed straight as a string 
into the farthest corner of the marsh. 


HEN we heard a rich, twittering 

note which seemed to fill all of space 
with its melody. A clump of swift wend- 
ing birds, resembling pigeons, rolled 
toward us from the north. They were 
golden plovers—waifs of the same storms 
that brought the jacks. In a moment they 
disappeared over the sandy ribbon of road, 
bound for the uplands. 

Squinting at the sun, Dud suggested we 
resume the hunt. “The farmer will be 
ready to leave in a short while,” he de- 
clared. 

Again we searched the landscape for 
the Sicilians, but its only semblance to a 
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human figure was a scarecrow, hanging 
limply against the sky line. 

“We might as well make use of our 
last chance on the marsh,” he added. 
“We're only wasting time.” 

More snipe coursed over us, flattening 
into the near-by grasses. Occasionally they 
were joined by small bands of migrants, 
dropping from the steeps like plummets. 
A mallard scaled through the deepening 
shadows, circling a pool three times but 
finding it not to his liking. Back to the 
rice beds he went, bending his long neck 
in every direction. 

Nearing a shed where the mowers 
housed their equipment, we beheld a 
brown nubbin at the end of the ridge 
pole. At first we thought it a quail, but 
the long and pendulous bill soon identified 
the bird as a jack. He was of whopping 
proportions—a veritable feathered dump- 
ling. It was the second time in my life 
I had known a snipe to perch on an ele- 
vation. 

“What a trophy he’d be,” breathed Dud, 
stopping | in his tracks. “I want him for 
my den.” 

‘The jack sat immovable as a rock until 
we were almost in range. Then, with cor- 
pulent dignity, he dropped into a pocket 
of muck, hoping to continue his doze. 
Though we approached him cautiously, 
some instinct warned him of our inten- 
tions. He quitted the nook reluctantly, 
gamboling off to the meadows, where he 
settled beside a fence post. 

So confident were we of success that 
we drew lots for (Continued on page 65) 
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They said it was just a little sand shark, but he looked big to me 


Meet the Ocean 


A fresh-water angler tackles the salt 


AROMETERS have always been 
associated in my mind with bold 
seafaring folk who wear their hats 
backward and who go about with 
an anxious look, casting weather eyes to 
the nor’east or nor’west, as the case may 
be, and muttering supplications for the 
safety of son, brother, father or other 
connection. I had seen the ocean and had 
crossed it in the interest of democracy ; 
but I never had seen a barometer in my 
life until I got out of Paul Burress’ car 
at Chadwick’s Point on the Florida Gulf 
coast and made eager conversation with 
Beryl Chadwick about fishing the next day. 
“The barometer,” said Beryl, “has fallen 
off two points the last hour. Fishing to- 
morrow iooks sick.” 

Whether two points are much or little 
was foreign to me—and still is—but the 
mention of the barometer gave me a 
decided thrill and made me feel something 
like an old salt. So I murmured a sort 
of exclamation, to show that the sig- 
nificance was not lost on me. 

“Looks like a blow,” added Beryl, gaz- 
ing aloft. 

I looked up. Since it was nearly mid- 
night, the upper regions merely looked 
black to me. So while Beryl was reading 
the faint signs there, I looked around 
horizontally and tried to figure out where 
we were. We had just crossed a bridge 
and had drawn up before Chadwick’s 
house, which was right against the road. 
I could hear water lapping within a few 
yards on both sides of us. Later I found 
that the bridge and the fill connected the 
mainland with the large island called 
Chadwick’s Point, and that huge bays, 
opening on the Gulf, lay on both sides 
of us. 

The bays were both quiet tonight. The 
water lapped gently against the rocks. A 
slight breeze was blowing. Looking up, I 
could faintly distinguish light clouds drift- 
ing across a hazy moon. The weather 
was warm and sultry. “Yes,” I said, in my 
best professional manner, “we’re in for 
a blow.” 

I was disappointed. For some years I 
had looked forward to meeting the ocean 
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with a fishing rod. I now had two weeks 
in which to do it. Whether I would be 
successful or not depended first, on the 
practicability of barometers, and secondly, 
on the duration of a blow, if one came. 

Paul and I drove in silence to the home 
of Jay Brown, in Venice, with whom we 
were staying. The wind seemed to increase. 
Tall pines swayed above us. The stars 
were no more. Late at night, after we had 
been long in bed, I awakened. Rain was 
beating on the windows. 

Jay and Paul and I were standing in the 
kitchen doorway next morning, looking 
out at the blow. Rain fell in "torrents. 
Wind whipped around the house. Pine and 
palm bent before it. The blow had come. 
No fishing today. Or tomorrow. Or the 
next day. 

By afternoon the word “hurricane” had 
entered the conversation. The wind had 
increased. We got in the car and went 
down to the beach. The wind nearly took 
us off our feet. The surf was a mass of 
rolling mountains that pounded and roared 
and turned to foam. My heart sank. This 
darn business wouldn’t calm down for a 
week, even if the wind were to stop that 
moment. 

The next morning the blow still was on. 
But rifts had appeared in the clouds, and 
on a chance we got in the car and drove 
to Chadwick Beach. The rain had stopped 
for the moment, but the wind continued. 
The bay was lashed by it, and vicious 
squalls swept the water. We went into the 
house, where Mrs. Chadwick was bailing 
out the kitchen. We sat for a while, and I 
listened to tales of the former hurricane 
of disastrous consequence to Florida until, 
at eleven o'clock, the clouds thinned and 
exposed streaks of gold and blue. 

“It’s cleared up!” I cried. I was eager 
for my salt-water initiation. 

Beryl looked at the barometer, turned to 
me and grinned. “It’s worse,” he said. 
Then, glancing out at the bay, he pro- 
nounced sentence. “The Gulf’s rolling 
mountains. No good for a week. But we 
could take a run down to Stump Pass, 
keeping in the lee of the point, and see if 
we can’t pick up something for you.’ 


Good old Beryl! Splendid chap, Beryl! 

So we piled into the boat with rods, 
lures and lunch. Beryl turned over the 
engine, and away we went down the squall- 
swept bay. The waves didn’t bother us, 
but the wind seemed bent on sweeping us 
off the map. This was the first time I’d 
ever been on salt water in anything smaller 
than the Lapland, and I hung on. We were 
rolling a bit, and our shirts were flapping 
like tattered sails (not a bad seafaring 
term). I didn’t want to be the cause for 
any shouts of “Man overboard!” 

The bay narrowed, and now we were 
riding up a long, narrow channel, no wider 
than fifty yards. Between us and the ocean 
was a low, flat sand formation, with scrub 
growth here and there. Looking over it, 
I could see an occasional burst of foam 
as big waves pounded. The roar was con- 
tinuous. The wind drove sand against us. 
After a bit the sand point lowered, sank 
beneath the breakers, rose again a few 
rods farther on to continue its journey. 
This left an opening into the Gulf. I think 
this was the pass. Small boats could use 
the passage. 

The breakers outside the point were a 
beautiful sight. Crest after crest of foam 
and spray as far as you could see. The 
swell came through the pass, tossed our 
boat gently. And now Beryl anchored. 

“We'll try it here,” he said. 


RY well, we would try it. We would 
see what kind of a monster of the 
deep we could get hooked to. I was sea 
fishing at last. And I wasn’t exactly tickled 
to death about it. Accustomed to the placid 
security of inland lakes and the walled-in 
intimacy of small streams, I was a bit 
overwhelmed by the great, mysterious 
forces with which we were surrounded. 
Our tiny boat seemed entirely inadequate 
for the task at hand. And the fishing rods 
that had looked so stout the night before 
suddenly became fragile reeds in the 
tempest. And as for me—my rather unim- 
posing muscles, which had always been 
sufficient to pull in anything I ever had 
hooked before, now began to afford me 
the utmost misgivings. 
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It occurred to me that the wisest course 
would be to take as little part in the 
fishing as possible. After all, possibly the 
best way to start out on your sea-fishing 
career is to hire a guide and go out by 
yourself and get initiated without a gal- 
lery watching your every movement. I'd, 
hate to say I was getting cold feet, yet 
I’m sure you'll understand me and possibly 
admit somewhat the same sensations your- 
self when you faced something big and 
new for the first time. 


TOOK a place on the gunwale of the 

boat and rocked up and down with it. 
This would at least prove that I didn’t 
fear the waves. I looked thoughtfully sea- 
ward, as though inspired by the sight. I 
had an idea that maybe Paul and Beryl 
and Jay would think I was having an 
inspiration, like even fish-story writers are 
supposed to have, and would start fish- 
ing without me. 

But this wasn’t my lucky day. Paul 
handed me a rod. “Hey, you!” he cried, 
poking the butt of it into my ribs. “Here’s 
your outfit. Get going.” 

I looked at the rod. On the hook was 
dangling a mullet which seemed to me to 
be big enough to keep instead of wasting 
it for bait. I waved Paul aside. “Go ahead 
and fish awhile. I have a swell idea for a 
story, and I want to think it over a bit.” 

It didn’t work. “Come on; come on,” 
said Paul impatiently, showing his usual 
disrespect for my moods. “Grab this thing 
and catch yourself a fish. Cast out as far 
as you can.” 

Sometimes I don’t like Paul so well. 
This was one of the times. 

“Catch yourself a fish,” I growled. “I 
don’t want one. I want to see you land 
one first. Besides, I’ve never had a salt- 
water rod in my hands before, and you 
know it. I haven’t the slightest idea what 
to do.” I glanced guardedly at the big reel. 

And right here Beryl Chadwick made 
the mistake of his life. He chuckled. Now 
I don’t like*to have people chuckle at me. 
Maybe I was afraid of the big fish, but I'll 
let nobody say so. Right there I felt the 
blood of my mighty ancestors rise to the 
surface. 

“Ha!” I cried. “So you think I’m afraid, 
do you? Well, let me tell you something. 
I'll take this rod and cast out, and I'll 
have a fish in this boat within ten min- 
utes from the time he hits. And I won't 
even consider anything under five hundred 


I Meet the Ocean 





The first sea fish I had ever seen aside from my shark 


pounds. And I'll land him with one hand. 
Che left hand!” 

This got a big laugh out of all of them. 
But anyway, I took hold of the rod, lifted 
it up as I'd seen it done in pictures, and 
whirled the mullet as far as I could. The 
mullet hit the water and sank. I spit on 
my hands, took a good hold of the rod, 
and waited. 


HE wind storm still was whirling over 

us, the Gulf was a mass of seething 
surf just outside the passage, and fits of rain 
were blown over us from time to time. 
Our boat rose and fell on long, gentle 
swells in the protection of the point. 

I looked over my reel, worked out all 
of the levers by way of practice, and tried 
to keep my heart from beating so hard. 
And then, quite gently, my line began to 
move. At first I wasn’t sure of it, and I 
watched it carefully. Then, very suddenly, 
there no longer was any doubt. It began 
to cut the water, and at the same time the 
most’ awful screech came from my reel. 

Paul shouted something or other, and 
he and Beryl both leaped toward me, and 


Now he was bracing his feet against the stern 





Paul tried frantically to grab the reel. 

“Just a minute,” I said as calmly as I 
could. “You bozos told me to do this, and 
I’m going to do it. How do I stop this 
reel ?” 

“Throw on the drag!” yelled Paul. 

Now let’s see—where is the drag? I 
looked the reel over, the line speeding out 
meantime, and finally decided which was 
the drag. I threw it on. The buzzing 
stopped. The line tightened. The rod be- 
gan to bend. I began to be dragged out 
of the boat! I braced both feet against the 
stern of the craft, and stuck the butt of 
the rod in the little socket,.and hung on 
with both hands, both arms, both legs and 
all of my prayers. 

There was a splash some place out in 
the bay, and my fish broke water. 

“A shark!” laughed Beryl. “And the 
first one I ever saw break water.” 

“He knows he’s got to do something 
extraordinary if he wants to get away,” 
I grunted between set teeth. 

And then a most unexpected thing hap- 
pened. My line went slack. I had evidently 
lost my fish. I began to reel in as fast as 
I could. Then, when my line was almost 
straight down, it felt as though a great 
weight had suddenly fallen on it. The fish 
tvas still there. I caught a glimpse of 
him as he went under the boat, and I 
nearly fainted on the spot. You who have 
not seen a really large fish scoot under 
the boat with your hook in his mouth will 
never know how I felt. 


ERE, at last, was the whale I had al- 
ways been talking about back home! 
Here was a monster of the sea—something 
that could swallow me without moving his 
Adam’s apple—on the other end of my 
line! His great black bulk slipped under 
that boat in a way that suggested. ir- 
resistible power. At first I had been afraid 
of my tackle; now I was afraid for myself 
and for the whole boat. What if he should 
simply decide to go out to sea? Why the 
devil didn’t he get off and be done with 
it? Didn’t he know this wasn’t my rod, 
and I’d have to pay for it if I let go? 
But I swung the rod around the stern 
and held to it like grim death; and al- 
though it bent over until it almost touched 
the gunwale, I managed somehow to save 
it for posterity. 
“How much is this rod and line worth?” 
I panted. (Continued on page 63) 
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The city boy needs the out-of-doors and the companionship of his father 
(See “Take the Boy Along,” page 36) 














EDITORIAL 
Duck Production 


HERE will your ducks come from twenty 
years from now? While conservationists in 
this country arg quibbling over restrictive legis- 
lation to protect waterfowl, the source of supply is 
threatened. That vast area of Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan where the bulk of the wild ducks breed and rear 
their young is about to be opened up to settlement. 

If you are a duck hunter, read the article by Mr. 
Hoyes Lloyd on pages 38 and 39 of this issue. It 
contains a challenge to the sportsmen of this country. 
If we are to have wildfowl shooting we must have 
ample breeding grounds. 

Laws providing seasons and bag limits are necessary 
to protect, but they will never produce. Even though 
you stop all shooting on a given species, it will disap- 
pear if its breeding grounds are taken away. If we 
would pay more attention to production and less to 
restricting the harvest, we would have more ducks, 
The breeding grounds are the factories where our 
birds are produced. These factories must be safe- 
guarded. It’s a business proposition. Production comes 
first. We can’t protect anything which doesn’t exist. 

Waterfowl once bred over the northern half of the 
United States. Audubon recorded Canada geese nesting 
as far south as Hickman, Kentucky. 

Before the Federal law stopped spring shooting, 
nesting ducks were found only in isolated sections of 
the northern tier of states. Why? Because we literally 
shot them north. Since we quit hammering the birds 
on their return flight, they have stopped and nested 
wherever they could find water. States like Nebraska 
are to-day producing thousands of birds; but drainage 
still continues, and the suitable breeding areas for 
waterfowl in the United States are becoming less and 
less each year. 

Many of us have sat smug in the assurance that 
Canada would always produce a supply of birds for 
us to shoot. Now the principal breeding grounds of 
that great country to the north of us are threatened. 

At the Twenty-Third Convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Game, Fish and Conservation 
Commissioners, Mr. Hoyes Lloyd, Supervisor of Wild 
Life Protection, who has charge of the enforcement 
of the laws protecting migratory birds in Canada, pre- 
sented a paper on conditions affecting the breeding 
grounds of wild ducks and wild geese in the Dominion. 
Maps showed the extreme northern limits of the breed- 
ing range of the many species of wild ducks and geese 
that nest in Canada. 


PACE forbids the use of all the maps prepared by 

Mr. Lloyd, but we have reproduced with his paper 
those covering the twelve most popular species of 
waterfowl. These include practically all of the birds 
usually shot for sport except the black duck, which 
confines its breeding range to the eastern part of 
North America. On other maps are designated the 
limits of the wheat-growing and cattle-raising territory. 
The settling up of this great breeding range constitutes 
an ever-increasing menace to our waterfowl supply. 

Since delivering this paper, Mr. Lloyd has for- 
warded FIELD AND STREAM many newspaper clippings 
telling of the invasion of homesteaders into the great 
prairie wildfowl breeding areas of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. One paper says 1,263 square miles of 


virgin lands have already been filed upon this year. 

This army of agriculturists, going into a new coun- 
try, will follow the example set by the farmers of 
the United States. Drainage will be their watchword. 
What farmer, thinking only of his individual welfare, 
would prefer a duck marsh to a 100-acre pasture? 

It is believed by men who have studied the birds 
that the nature of the country and climatic conditions 
will prevent theif going farther north. Every sports- 
man in every state should awake to this situation, 
which is far more important than any picayune re- 
striction placed on the gunner. We must save for the 
birds every marshy lake left. Through state or Federal 
action we must reclaim much of the marshland that 
has been wastefully drained and now lies idle—useless 
from an agricultural standpoint and a total loss as a 
breeding ground for birds. 

At the meeting of the International Association a 
game commissioner from one of our Northern States 
told of the loss of thousands of wild ducks in his 
state due to overcrowding on available water areas. 
Windrows of dead birds paralleled the water. The car- 
casses extended from high- to low-water mark, show- 
ing that the birds started to die early in June. 


HIS gentleman later made a plea for a lower bag 
limit. In view of the fact that he has not enough 
water to take care of the birds stopping in his state, 
one must conclude that he wishes to curtail the killing of 
ducks so that more can congregate on his lakes and die. 
Other game commissioners in attendance reported 
ducks dying by the thousands. It has been estimated 
that over one million birds perished on the Bear River 
Marshes in Utah this year from the “duck disease.” 
Many believe that this malady is caused not by the 
alkaline content of the water, but by pollution resulting 
from a concentration of ducks. 

We have passed the Game Refuge Bill, primarily 
proposed by its originators as a means of saving water 
for the ducks. Congress thereby endorsed the refuge 
idea, but appropriations must be secured before the 
law is worth the paper it is written on. The original 
bill provided for a $1 license fee, which would have 
produced several million dollars immediately and each 
year thereafter. 

Instead, Congress appropriated $75,000 for the year 
ending June 30, 1930, and has promised to appropriate 
$200,000 the next year to buy refuges, with additional 
appropriations each year thereafter. Even if Congress 
fulfills its obligation, this will be only a drop in the 
bucket. The sportsmen must see to it that their state 
governments protect all waterfowl areas in their re- 
spective states. 

How much longer will the shooters listen to the 
theoretical sport prohibitionists ? Let’s enforce existing 
laws. Let’s have facts, not fancies. When the cold, hard 
facts show that further restrictions are needed to save 
the birds, Fretp AND STREAM will be first to fight for 
shorter seasons and lower bag limits, but why further 
restrict the gun and ignore a far greater menace? 
Production must take the place of prohibition. 








BIGHORNS and 
‘Tender. Feet 


_—" the bag in the Braxcau River district 


By 
HUGH G. FRASER 


misled by the title. 

It's absolutely bona fide, all of 

it—especially the last part. They 

were tender. The feet, 1 mean, not 
the bighorns. Very, very tender, particu- 
larly after that first day in the big sheep 
basin. Take it from me, the chap who 
named the Rocky Mountains picked the 
only word that would fit. Those rocks are 
hard and sharp and— But that’s getting 
ahead of myself. 

No one in the party—Dad, Bill Quaid or 
myself—was exactly a tenderfoot in the 
outdoors. We had ail had a fair amount of 
experience on the trail. And even the most 
hardened campaigner can raise a blister 
on his big toe if he tries hard enough. 
Why. even John, our peerless guide, con- 
fessed, after he and Nick and I made that 
awful round-up, “That was tough goin’. 
My legs was feel it a bit, too.” W hich was 
quite a confession, when you come to think 
about it. 

It all came about this way. The Blue 
Flea (western Alberta name for passenger 
and mixed freight train) snorted boast- 
fully into the station at Mountain Park, 
and deposited us—guns, camera and 

eager anticipation—on the platform, 
with a final jolt and an extra deluge 
of cinders by way of benediction. 
There we were, with the world be- 
fore us. It was a different world 
from the streets of Pittsburgh and 
the sidewalks of New York. True, 
it wasn’t quite turned upside down— 
only part way. It merely stood up 
on edge. 


OW don't be 


“Huh,” I thought to myself, 
“this’d be a swell country for an 


airplane! The only way they could 
make one take off would be to set 
it on springs, then bounce it up and 
down till it got off the ground.” 

My soliloquy was interrupted by 
a more or less polite invitation from 
my respected parent to “come out 
of the fit.” 

At noon the following day our 
caravan—eight men and twenty 
horses—whooped and clattered its 
joyful way out of town. Noon. 
Warm sunshine; the sweet tang of 
pine and spruce; the thrill of start- 
ing off on a long horseback ride; 
the general exaltation of every- 
thing. Swell, very swell! It wasn’t 
such a bad old world, after all. That 
was at noon. 

Seven o'clock. Rain; cold; fog. 
I unwrapped an inconsiderate 
branch of spruce from about my 
neck, and wondered if we had 
crossed twenty streams or one 
stream twenty times. Also, I began 
to yearn for camp. Oh, yes, very 
swell! That crack of mine about 
“the thrill of a long horseback 
ride’— Well, when I finally did 
strip the saddle from Smoky, I 
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honestly felt that I could straddle the 
river more easily than I could put my 
heels together. You see, I had had no 
more than a mere nodding acquaintance 
with horses for about ten years. I told 


Smoky as much, and the unsympathetic 
beast merely turned one china-blue eye 
in my direction, switched his tail, and 


meandered pensively off into the rain and 
gathering dusk. Once again I wondered, 
this time at the perversity of human na- 
ture which would bring a man two thou- 
sand miles to get soaking wet and develop 
saddle stiffness. 

“How are you feelin’, Buz? 
Earl, our pony puncher. 

I essayed a ghastly grin. “Fine,” 
and hobbled away. 

There’s a limit to everything. 

However, we finally did arrive at what 
we termed our goat camp, though not en- 
tirely without incident. We had just 
scrambled up to one pass. In fact, I had 
done the scrambling for two; or so I 
thought, for Smoky, despite the fact that 
he was trained to tow you if you grasped 
his tail, proved himself a complete drag. 


” 


inquired 


I lied, 


A nice ram on typical upland top pasture 





In my youthful pride and excessive ex- 
uberance, I grabbed the reins and started 
up the water-rut which some Gargantuan 
sense of humor had miscalled a trail. Now, 
1 don’t like to walk slowly. Smoky did. 
Consequently, he hung back on the lines 
for all he was worth. Once I turned 
around, and could have sworn I caught a 
fleeting grin of malevolent derision on his 
Rtoman-nosed face. 

At the top of the pass, we stopped in a 
small meadow to adjust a few pack ropes. 
Here’s where the incident came in. Sparky, 
the fool, not content to graze quietly with 
the rest of the animals, must needs display 
his adventurous spirit by poking his nose 
off in a different direction. In so poking, 
he managed to poke a ponderous hoof into 
a yellow-jackets’ nest—an intrusion which 
the tenants resented sharply. 

For the next two minutes we were all 
highly entertained. Sparky was big and 
powerful, and he had been suddenly filled 
with a burning desire to do things. He 
sure did ’em! He made an absolutely per- 
fect job of shedding that pack all over the 
adjacent scenery. A tarpaulin slid off to 
one side and folded limply over a 
scrub willow. A box of prunes 
sailed skyward and burst into a 
pretty cluster of sticky shrapnel. 
Following it, like smoke from a gun, 
a white cloud of flour mushroomed 
out and spread lazily over the grass. 
A flailing pack rope added momen- 
tary zeal to Sparky’s efforts, until 
at last it, too, coiled about a detain- 
ing bush and ceased to annoy. 

Remarks, whether English, Swed- 
ish, or profane, and directed with 
brutal frankness and unmistakably 
personal insult, apparently failed to 
create any impression on the cul- 
prit’s equine consciousness, for he 
continued to buck until there was 
nothing buckable remaining. Then 
he let himself be caught and re- 
packed. 


ND then Dad got all peeved 
because the show was over so 
quickly that he couldn’t swing his 
movie camera into action. Sparky 
was most _ inconsiderate, Dad 
claimed, because he didn’t give us 
at least thirty seconds’ warning as 
to what was coming off. In fact, 
despite more than one impromptu 
stampede, it wasn’t until Sparky’s 
third misbehavior that the camera 
caught it. And we had to stage that 
one. 

Our goat camp brought a lot of 
experiences. Mostly it brought snow 
and rain. And always it was cold. 
Notwithstanding the everlasting 
chill, Bill and I decided one after- 
noon to take a bath. That fussy little 
creek wasn’t over a foot deep, but 
in a very small fraction of a second 
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iegint * em in—an enlargement from the little movie e film 


it earned my profoundest respect. Bill and 
I stood in the “altogether,” eying the 
ripples dubiously. 

“How about it?” queried Bill. 

“It looks kinda chilly,” was my re- 
joinder. 

“Hmmm,” said Bill. 

I poised a tentative toe over the water. 
“Well, at least, if it’s colder than 32 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, it would be ice, not 
water. Here goes!” I stuck my foot in. 
“Ow!” I couldn’t pull that foot out fast 
enough. “Whoinell said it would freeze at 
32!” Honest, in that split-second submer- 
sion, my whole foot had cramped. 

Bill laughed, then muttered something 
that sounded very much like “damn!” 

“Hey, you neophites!” came from the 
camp, and we turned just in time to see 
Dad straighten up from the camera. 

This time, Bill and I both voiced our 
opinions aloud. But the damage had been 
done; so we managed to finish a hasty 
and, I fear, very superficial bath. 

Next day we hunted goats, and I had 
my first real crack at mountain climbing. 
It wasn’t so bad, though my legs gave 
warning that enough was enough. A whole 
morning’s effort brought us nothing but a 
view of some goats about six hundred 
yards away. There were six of them, but 
the fool animals promptly proceeded to 
climb straight up the peaks, weere they 
stood and gave us—we imagined—the mer- 
ry razz. Dad and Bill tried to climb up 
within possible range, and the goats 
walked over the mountains and away. I 
saved my wind, browsed on a cold ham 
sandwich, and tried to keep warm. 

Just then we saw one lone goat across 
a divide. It hadn’t seen us, so we waited 
till it grazed slowly out of sight. Then. 


Bighorns and ‘Tender Feet 
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grabbing our rifles, we slithered down the 
mountain, circled a little lake that lay at 
the base of a snow field, and started up 
toward Mr. Goat. We poked up over the 
ridge and took a look. There went the 
goat, making good time up the rocks about 
one hundred and seventy-five yards away. 


IKE a nut, I just stood there and 
looked at the thing. The jarring 
crash of Dad’s rifle decided me that I was 
in on this too, and I got in two shots be- 
fore Dad fired again, too late. My second 
shot had dropped it clean. Down it came, 
end over end, while I held my breath for 
fear the spikes would break on the rocks. 
But they didn’t, and I blessed that goat for 
landing so conveniently at our feet. 

It was a nanny, with eight-inch spikes. 
Nothing to get excited about, but it was 
my first piece of big game and I felt in- 
ordinately proud of it. I had always wanted 
a goat skin. I still do. That poor nanny’s 
hide was ruined completely. 

While I watched John remove the head, 
Bill and Nick went on around the moun- 
tain, looking for more goats. We had fin- 
ished and started for camp when the 
promise of rain was made good in a 
healthy shower. The four of us—Dad, 
Jack, John and I—squeezed under a spruce 
to keep dry. Suddenly the .flat crack of a 
distant rifle drifted down the wind. 

“By golly!” John exclaimed. “If Mr. 
Quaid got a goat, I give two dollars to the 
Salvation Army !” 

John still has his two dollars. Bill did 
not bring in a goat. In fact, he turned out 
to be the original tough-luck hunter. Later, 
in a different camp, he and Nick and John 
trailed goats into almost impossible places ; 
hunted early and late; came back with 
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bruised hands and torn clothes—but never 
even got a shot. Once, when he and Dad 
spotted a fine billy, they matched for the 
shot—and Bill lost. But whimper? Not 

3ill. He took enough tough breaks for the 
whole party, and swore he was having the 
best trip of his life. 

That doesn’t mean it was always good 
hunting for the rest of us. If those moun- 
tains had been sensible to the maledictions 
poured on their rugged slopes and had 
resented it in the least, we would all be 
lying deep in some chaotic gorge, or at 
the foot of a loose rock slide. For instance, 
there was the day that we all determined 
to bring back a goat, or bust. We didn’t 
bust; neither did we bring back a goat. 

We hunted all morning, then climbed 
down out of a snowstorm to see if the 
sun-lit slopes below us would bring better 
luck. Well, our luck changed. We spotted 
four more goats in another pasture—across 
a deep valley, of course! 

To make a long story short, as orators 
say, we hied us hastily down into that 
valley and up the other side. The “up” 
part wasn’t quite so hasty, though. That 
darned landscape stood right up on edge. 
But we pushed and pulled and puffed and 
sweat our way up to that goat pasture, 
stepped over the edge—and walked right 
into a blinding snow cloud! What price 
billy goats! 

One hour later we reassembled in the 
smothering murk of that cloud, voiced a 
few decidedly nasty opinions about Alber- 
ta weather in general and Alberta goats in 
particular, and slogged wearily back to 
camp. There George welcomed us with 
some hot tea and raisin drop-cakes. Raisin 
drop-cakes and hot, fresh custards! This 
was in the wilderness, mind you. Bill took 
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a huge bite—one whole cake—looked at 
George, and solemnly remarked, “George, 
where is the ice cream?” 

George was not merely a very superior 
camp cook; he was in a class all by him- 
self. If he had had his way, we would 
have done nothing but eat from dawn till 
dark. And to come in from a long day of 
sky-scraping, cold and wet and dog- 
tired, to George’s idea of “tea”—Well, 
all any of us could say was, “George, 
you're there!” 

That country gave us some really 
lovely scenic pictures, but it was nig- 
gardly with its goats. B ill never did get 
one, and Dad didn’t get his until four 
days after I had opened the scoring. 
But get one he did—a beautiful billy 
with nine-inch spikes and a good pelt. 
So he took the whole hide along. 


HUS far—until the day that Dad 

mouched into camp with his goat— 
the weather had been all that could 
not be desired: rain, snow, general 
cussedness, and cold—always cold. We 
had been on the trail for a week before 
Bill managed to keep warm at night. 
Poor Bill! He believed in traveling 
“light”; so he had permitted some 
smooth-lined salesman to convince him 
that his light-weight sleeping bag was 
sufficient for “anywhere south of the 
Arctic in the summertime.” Well, any 
one who has ever slept out for even a 
week in the mountains knows the way 
that thin, damp air cuts through an 
unbelievable thickness of wool. 


Bill’s sleeping bag was designed for 
use in the tropics, or some warmer 
place, and the chill, raw zephyrs of 


midnight sifted joyfully through it un- 
restrained, much to his anguish. I said 
that we had been out a week before he 
slept comfortably. That is absolutely 
correct. He added a saddle blanket to 
his bed every night for six nights. That 
makes six extra blankets—and Bill is 
no anemic child, either. I used four of 
those blankets myself. And all the time, 
Dad laughed most nastily at us from the 
fluffy depths of his eiderdown. Whereupon 
Bill and I took solemn vows that never 
again would we go camping with sleep- 
ing bags made of a few wisps of loose wool 
tied up in gauze bandages. Us for the 
feathers from that time and forevermore! 


Field and Stream 


Much to our joy, the weather now 
turned clear, and for eleven days we 
reveled in sunshine. I'll admit that twice 
I could have put up with a little less sun. 
Once was the day before we started back 
to town. Bill, under Nick’s escort, had al- 


ready left. Jack, John, Dad and I went out 
to see what was to be seen. We tramped 
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Packers throwing the diamond hitch 


steadily all morning through an ever- 
thickening haze of forest-fire smoke, 
stopped for lunch, and continued until mid- 
afternoon. Not once did we fire a gun, 
though we did get some good movies of 
deer and moose. 

All that weary way, as we climbed over 
ridges, followed creeks, picked our steps 


amid fallen timber, or struggled through 
grasping clumps of brush, the sun weighed 
down heavily with a smoldering force that 
sapped the life out of all of us. That little 
cabin, nestled cozily in the cool shadows 
of a pine grove, looked awfully good to us 

about 4 P. M. 

This camp was a lovely place. It lay 
tucked into a corner of Southesk Flats, 
at the base of a pine and spruce covered 
slope that swung easily up to the blue- 
gray ridge which hemmed us off to the 
west. Eastward stretched the rippling 
brown of the flats, broken occasionally 
by small clumps of trees or ridges of 
gravel. The flats stopped at the base of 
heavily forested hills—a beautiful roll- 
ing country that ended only where dim 
white peaks flung themselves up against 
the morning sky. 

Straight above the cabin, atop the 
blue-gray ridge, stood a massive peak, 
thrusting up above all the rest like an 
Aztec temple crow ning the heights. 
Each evening, as the soft blue haze of 
twilight deepened into purple on the 
flats, that peak, etched clearly against 
the sunset, struck out a wedge of 
shadow in the gold clouds of smoke 
that the steady west wind carried to us 
from a British Columbia fire. 


T was on the spruce slopes below 

this peak that we hunted for deer 
and camera-hunted for everything that 
we could find. Here Dad jumped a 
beautiful big buck and brought it down 
with a snap-shot fired at a patch of 
fleeting brown glimpsed through a 
maze of down timber. It was a dandy— 
six points, with an exceptionally high 
carry to its antlers. 

That same day we got pictures of 
moose, a porcupine, a marmot and— 
most unexpected of all—a close-up of 
two bighorns. They were no more than 
thirty-five yards away. You can believe 
this or not, but John and I actually had 
to throw stones at those fool animals 
to make them move! When the rams, with 
their curious buck-saw motion, finally did 
disappear over a ridge, Dad just lay on 
his back and crowed like a baby when you 
tickle its tummy. 

After all the work we had gone through 
—the days of sweating, heart-breaking 
effort; the climb- (Continued on page 90) 


Looking into the Big Basin sheep country from Fraser Basin 
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(Game in its Own Defense 


Are the habits of our American game birds changing ? 


By H. P. SHELDON 


E were grouse shooting in a 

New England county. As we 

went along, three of us abreast, 

we came upon one of those envi- 
ronments which breed grouse as surely 
and as naturally as a stagnant swamp 
breeds mosquitoes. It was a little plateau 
set in among the pines and hardwoods of 
a neglected upland pasture and grown up 
to hazel bushes, grape-vines, and thorn- 
apples, with here and there a scraggly 
native apple tree—the gnarled, misshapen 
relic of an old orchard. 

The spot fell within the Doctor’s zone 
of advance. The rest of us watched him 
jealously, knowing full well that the birds 
would be there that sunny, hazy October 
afternoon. The Doctor had advanced but 
a few steps, with his gun at the “ready,” 
when a big grouse roared out from a 
tangle on the left and endeavored to cut 
across the clearing. The gun whipped up 
and instantly spurted thick, white smoke— 
for -it was before the day of smokeless 
powder—and the bird went down. The 
Doctor could shoot. 

Deliberately he extracted the reeking 
cartridge case from the right barrel. The 
fresh cartridge that he tried to insert in the 
chamber .stuck a trifle—it had absorbed 
a little moisture from a damp pocket— 
but our old friend was calm and gave 
the thing a good, firm shove with the 
heel of his hand. This effectually 
wedged the swollen case so that the gun 
could not be closed, nor could the car- 
tridge be pulled clear and thrown away. 
The boys who went ashore with the 
midshipmite never spiked the Russian 
guns with rat-tail files and mauls more 
thoroughly than the Doctor had spiked 
his pet bird gun, 

At this time, a second grouse walked 
neatly from under a thorn-apple bush 
and surveyed the Doctor interestedly. Af- 
ter a little, the bird said, “Tut! Tut! Tut!” 
in an embarrassed sort of way and flew 
across the clearing. A third bird went 
through the same maneuver, and a fourth 
and fifth. 

The Doctor still maintained the splendid 
calm of a village fire chief, and dug out 
of his pocket one of those nickel contri- 
vances known as a shell extractor. With 
this he jerked the brass head from the 
stuck cartridge, leaving the case itself 
wedged as stubbornly as ever. His beans 
were spilled for keeps. Nothing less than 
divine intervention or a ramrod from the 
muzzle end would now clear his gun. A 
sixth grouse did his trick, and then three 
more—all whirring away in full view of 
the helpless gunner. 

At the ninth repetition, a dull crimson 
crept up to the Doctor’s ears. At the 
tenth, he took his lip between his teeth, 
so that his goatee stuck out fretfully and 
the gray hair over his temples bristled 
like the hackles of a game cock. When the 
twelfth bird went away, he dug crazily 
at the gun breech and began a series of 
stiff-legged little hops into the air. This 
got him nothing, for the birds still roared 
across the clearing, each following the 
course of the preceding individual as 
accurately as if they all flew down the 
same invisible funnel. 


-* %. 


The Doctor, poor bedeviled man, con- 
sulted high authority about  breech- 
loaders, grouse and sticking shells, and 
wanted to know why a man who did his 
intelligent best to select his friends with 
care and judgment had to face a crisis 
like this with two of them, who were little 
better than snickering idiots, grinning and 
mowing when they might at least have 
kept their dratted mouths shut. 


HE good Doctor is not the only gun- 

ner who has come off second best in 

a contest with the ruffed grouse. His was 
an exaggerated incident, complicated by 
misfortune; but I still believe that those 
birds knew him to be temporarily harmless. 
I can’t prove it, but I am fairly sure that 
had our friend been able to reload he 
would have had, perhaps, one more shot 
and then the others of that covey would 
have slid briefly out of sight below the 
ridge, offering the poorest kind of targets. 
Yet these grouse were the lineal de- 
scendants of the birds that years ago 
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A matter for mutual congratulation—an “educated” ruffed grouse 


could be killed by a boy with a blunt 
arrow—or a well-thrown stone, for that 
matter! Except for their sophistication, 
these birds, which so often challenge suc- 
cessfully the best skil! of dog and man 
and the lightning of smokeless powder in 
our near-by covers, are the same birds 
that can be shot with a .22 pistol in the 
Canadian wilderness. They are wiser, and 
that is all. 

In the old days, so I am told, a covey 
of quail flushed in a stubble generally set- 
tled in the stubble, and could sometimes 
be shot into again and again before the 
stragglers finally took refuge in the woods. 
No quail shooter needs to be told how 
different is the strategy today. The birds 
seldom move far from heavy cover, and 
at the first flush dive and scatter in the 
woods or drop along the impenetrable 
tangles of a run. 

On the Eastern Shore of Maryland they 
will often fly far out into the tidal marshes, 
settling in the dense sedge where the 
water stands (Continued on page 67) 
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Vincent C, Spalding (right front) and his best dogs in 1903. The woif was c 
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aught 30 minutes after the dogs were loosed 


The Found Maan»: 


The man who has made the 
American foxhound famous 
and some of his favorite dogs 


Ev'ry time I come to town, 

The boys keep kickin’ my dawg aroun’; 

Makes no diff’rence if he is a houn’ 

Uhey gotta’ quit kickin’ my dawg aroun’. 
Webb M. Oungst. 


OWN amid the rugged, timbered 

hills surrounding the little village 

of Florida, Missouri, the birth- 

place of Mark Twain, lives a 
man who has done more for the develop- 
ment of the American foxhound than any 
other single individual in the United 
States. This man, veteran huntsman and 
sportsman, to whom followers of the 
hounds need no introduction, is Vincent 
C. Spalding. 

Mr. Spalding acquired his first pack 
of hounds fifty-five years ago when a 
boy of nine. At that time, the American 
foxhound was just a plain houn’ dog with 
all that the name implies. As this thin, 
freckled-faced, barefooted boy sat amid 
his black- and tan- and blue-ticked pack 
—the predominating color of hounds a 
half century ago—he felt the constructive 
instinct of the breeder and yearned for 
thoroughbred qualities. But it was a far 
cry from the sad, dejected-looking curs 
that were his pets in boyhood to the al- 
most human-minded, sleek, liquid-eyed 
beauties of his present pedigreed pack. 

“My dogs,” says Spalding, “were just 
plain trail hounds and nothing more. 
I used them for hunting coons as well as 
fox. When I got on my horse and blew 
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my old horn, every dog went after fox. 
When I took an ax and my lantern and 
started off on foot, the dogs left the fox 
and went for coons. Now this was typical 
of the dogs of that time, but my dogs of 
to-day can not be converted into coon dogs. 

“I was proud of my pack and loved every 


Jess III, recently bought by Mr. Spalding 


from Missouri 


dog in it, although they were ail pot 
lickers. A pot licker is a hound dog of no 
breeding. Sucking eggs, stealing at kitchen 
doors, and general houn’ dawgedness are 


his reputed characteristics. You never 
catch a well-bred dog doing such things. 

“My dogs had never been surpassed 
until I ran them with dogs belonging to 
Dr. J. W. Norris of Palmyra, Missouri. 
Dr. Norris was a prominent sportsman 
in this near-by community, and when his 
dogs outran mine I was completely dis- 
couraged. I decided then and there that 
I would discard my pack and start afresh. 
So I put all of my savings into two dogs, 
Pilot and Grace. I bought them from 
Dr. Norris, and they were the first dogs 
of note I ever owned. With them I started 
out to breed world winners. I did not 
have the money to go out and buy the 
pick of the country. My one chance for 
winners was to breed them. 

“As far back as I can remember I was 
always interested in dogs, and the chief 
characteristic I bred for was brains. Of 
course, I bred for other points too— 
speed, endurance, hunting and trailing— 
but these points would amount to little 
if there was no intelligence. I believed 
then as I believe to-day that the most 
essential part of a dog is his head. 

“Shortly after I bought Pilot and 
Grace, Dr. Norris and I went into part- 
nership with the idea of building up a 
pack of real dogs. Our friends in Okla- 
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homa and Texas gave our dogs the name of Spalding-Norris. 
Just as we were getting well launched Dr. Norris died, so I 
continued alone, as I have to the present day. The dogs are 
still called by their original name, Spalding-Norris. 

“The first big point I learned was how to hold a strain. For 
example, my dogs of to-day hold the same traits that Norris’ 
dogs had, only the traits are stronger. I’ve always liked spotted 
dogs. This was only a fancy in color, not in blood lines. My 
main breeding was, as I have said, for brains.” 

And that’s the sole claim for the popularity of Spalding’s 
dogs to-day. They have brains and know what to do when 
a fox pulls his stuff. There’s where old Cliff excels. Cliff is 
one of the best all-round dogs that Spalding owns to-day. He 
uses his head and has the reputation of never having seen a 
fox that could outwit him. He knows all their tricks. Spotted 
Pilot Jr. is also a noted dog. He has speed along with his 
brains. His head always scores high, and he has been scored 
by some of the best judges in the United States. 


HE Spalding strain of fox dogs are noted for putting on a 

quick race. For instance, if the fox has a long run and they 
hit the trail many miles behind the fox, they have the sense of 
knowing how to come up upon the fox without a long, cold 
trail. They have a keen sense of knowing what to do. 

Early in the day, Spalding began to keep records. At that 
time there were no stud books, and no records were kept. But 
there were five men interested in breeding good dogs who kept 
their own records. They kept tab on what each one was doing 
by —— These men were Spalding, B. C. Boyle, 
Francis Hagan, Jack Chinn and Gen. A. Maupin. With the 
exception of Spalding, all were from Kentucky and all are 
dead now. Their attempts at records were probably the first 
records of the American foxhound. From these the first regis- 
try books were begun. 

Mr. Spalding continued: 

“The only way to pick a good dog, I’ve learned by years of 
experience, is to look the dogs over after a race. For instance, 
when I go out for a race with a brother fox hunter, I make it 
a practice, if I find that he has one dog better than all the rest 
and of the same breed, to look that dog over and see why he 
is better or why he ran steady or wild, as the case may have 


Mr. Spalding and four of his favorite foxhounds 


The Hound Man from Missouri 


Jess Jr., one of the greatest sires the world has ever produced 


been. I always observe the good ones have well-shaped heads. 

“Now there are freaks, of course. A wild head may be 
calmed down and controlled by good breaking, but it is not a 
good dog to breed to. I believe there are more wild-running 
dogs to-day than quitters. Why? Because everybody has bred 
as far from a quitter as he can, Some have bred for wild ones 
in order to get a race dog. 

“My kind of a race dog is one that has got it in his head to 
catch or hold his fox, regardless of what the other dog is doing. 
A dog that wants to catch won't be satisfied just to be along 
in the pack. I like a dog that knows what to do when the fox 
pulls some of his funny stuff. Or if I get out a little late and 
the fox is not at home, I want my dogs to go out of the terri- 
tory and find him and bring him home. Now that’s what I 
mean by brains. 


Co is another point that’s important. A good 
dog will run in any condition, regardless of how sore his 
feet are or how his heart aches, A good dog’s head will say 
‘Go,’ and he goes. 

“T’ve seen White Flirt run four nights straight all night long. 
The last night she hadn't a pad on-her feet or a toe-nail. Every 
time she put her feet down she left blood. That was in the 
Ozarks on rocky hills. White Flirt was the dam of Jess Jr. 
And doesn’t that tell you what breeding does? Jess Jr. has 
shown and produced the same characteristics. Jess Jr. died 
early in January. He was a wonderful hunter and a tireless 
one. He could run as well alone as in a pack. Although thirteen 
years old, without a tooth in his head, he ran up to a short 
time before his death. And he knew how to run a fox. 

“T have been asked, ‘Which is the leader of your pack?’ And I 
always answer, ‘All of them.’ I don’t enjoy a one-dog leader. 
I want every dog to g@t it if he can. If he is a fox dog, he 
wants to catch the fox. There is no fox in the hind part of 
the pack. 

“T’ve also been asked about the mouth of a dog, or its voice. 
Now I like any kind of a mouth if it is used at the right time 
and place. Of course, a good mouth adds greatly. I remem- 
ber that hunters used to criticize Pilot, one of the first good 
dogs I ever owned, because he didn’t have mouth enough. And 
he really didn’t have much of a mouth, (Continued on page 68) 
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§ This remarkable se- 
© ries of wildfowl 


. photographs was 
' taken by Gene A. 
~ Howe and John L. 


_ McCarty in the 
, 4 _ Panhandle country 
© of Texas in 1929 





In the days of the 
longhorn steer, this 
section was never 
© considered a duck 
* country. Then came 
the agriculturist,and 
with him the ducks 
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Maize and small grain 
crops replaced the cat- 
tle, and waterfowl fol- 
lowed in search of food. 
First a few, then more, 
until now millions of 
birds include the Pan- 


handle in their itinerary 


While other Western States ans 3 ~ « 
are complaining of a duck : a ¥ 


shortage, Texas has the 


birds because she has the oe 

food. Food and water are nage 

the two essentials that in- 5 | 

sure duck shooting. Either { . | 


without the other will not ; 
attract the birds ; PY 
. ai, | 
a 


The picture on the left 
is most remarkable. It 
shows a large flock of 
flying mallards as they 
appear from above. 
This photograph was 
taken from a plane, 
which flew over one of 
the many shallow lakes. 
The game officials have 
had considerable 
trouble enforcing the 
law which forbids pur- 
suing waterfowl with 
an airplane 





When one of the vast 
flocks of ducks rises from 
a prairie lake, the effect 
from a distance resembles 
a long, rolling cloud of 
smoke. If the observer is 
close by, the birds black- 
en the sky 


The picture on the right 
shows a flock of rising 
mallards breasting the cam- 
era. When the camera 
stops motion, it leaves the 
birds in odd positions 
which are impossible to 
detect with the naked eye 
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In spite of the millions 
of birds, the sport of 
duck shooting has been 
very disappointing to 
; many sportsmen. The 
%y, Panhandle is so big that 
* the birds, when molest- 
ed, simply move to an- 
other lake unoccupied 
by hunters. This country 
is so flat and void of 
cover that an approach 
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Mallards and pintails feed 
in the great grain fields. If 
they are shot at a few times 
while feeding, they post- 
pone the meal until after 
dark, when the laws of 
both state and nation give 
them protection. One old- 
timer remarked that “re- 
gardless of this law, the 
pesky things won’t come 
in to feed until it is so 
dark you can’t see ’em” 
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Every little water-hole 
has its quota. Hundreds 
of birds will often rise 
from a pool of water so 
small that in most sec- 
tions of the country a 
self-respecting duck 
wouldn’t notice it 
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OR a sportsman, there is no thrill 
like that furnished about two sec- 
onds before he kills his first wild 
turkey from a blind. He may be 
fortunate enough when hunting other 
game to run upon turkeys and bag one 
unexpectedly ; ; but if he has missed the 
experience of getting his first wild turkey 
by the yelper system, he has missed the 
great thrill of his whole sporting life. 

Other systems—using dogs to flush 
them and shooting as they fly by or over, 
or baiting and quietly’ waiting for them 
to come and eat the bait while the hunter 
is concealed—do not, in 
my opinion, give the 
turkey a sporting chance 
to save his life. On ac- 
count of the great size 
of target a_ turkey 
makes, besides the com- 
parative ease of tiring 
him down by _ continu- 
ous forced flights, the 
use of a chasing dog as 
an assistant may be 
justified for “meat” 
hunting in case of neces- 
sity, but it is not giving 
the turkey an equal chance 
with the hunter. 

When the hunter de- 
pends on his own skill 
alone to call a_ turkey 
within range, and is 
sufficiently master of 
both his own emotions 
and the turkey’s tradi- 
tional wariness to get 
him it seems an entirely 
fair proposition. As a 
matter of fact, the sports- 
man who gets an old 
gobbler has accomplished 
something far beyond the 
ordinary. And he knows 
it. Hence the thrill. 

The use of an artificial caller or yelping 
device is not considered an unfair ad- 
vantage at all. On the other hand, since 
the turkey’s ear is much keener than the 
human ear and he is highly suspicious of 
false or imperfect calling, the successful 
use of a yelper, as well as the ability to 
fashion or choose one, gives the advantage 
to the turkey rather than to the hunter. 

It is true that there are certain indi- 
viduals who are by nature or by long 
practice expert in making imitative tur- 
key calls by simply controlling the human 
organs of speech alone. By holding the 
tips of the fingers in such a way as to 
close the nostrils, a sound is made from 
the throat which is very much like “Ki- 
ow, ki-ow, ki-ow.” These individuals, 
however, are very rare. Besides, the hu- 
man vocal chords are easily influenced by 
exposure to cold, damp weather, and 
sometimes the clearing of the throat, or 
even a cough, may cause a raucous false 
note that is misinterpreted in the woods 
for a danger signal, resulting in a de- 
cidedly undesired effect. 

The mechanical callers are more to be 
trusted, therefore. And even these have 
gradations of safety, depending upon the 
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‘TURKEY YELPERS 


How the various types of callers are made and used 


By ROYAL GRAHAM 


skill of the hunter and upon weather con- 
ditions. A yelper made of very thin red 
cedar, for instance, may be the ideal in- 
strument on a clear, dry morning but 
absolutely hopeless on a misty, warm 
morning. One requiring a piece of slate 
for a sweep may be doubly useless on ac- 
count of dampness, for the cedar absorbs 
moisture and the slate becomes slick under 
this condition. 

If you ask an old turkey hunter for his 
opinion as to the best yelper for all cir- 
cumstances, he will probably declare there 
is “no such animal.” To insure your suc- 





Favorite types of turkey callers 


cess always carry along two kinds. 

There are at least two dozen varieties 
all told, used in the various sections where 
turkeys are still-hunted; but for the pur- 
poses of this discussion it will be sufficient 
to consider briefly only a half dozen, 
which I term the basic models. Only one 
other—a piece of tin and rubber, used in- 
side the mouth somewhat as a whistle— 
might also be called basic in design. But 
after all it is a very transient caller, per- 
fectly adapted for getting lost and nearly 
so for becoming damaged. 


F there is any “best” type, it is proba- 

bly the one constructed from material 
furnished by the turkey itself. This is 
most easily made and most lasting, also 
most reliable in operation. The only fly 
in the ointment is that it is most difficult 
to learn to use perfectly. This is the one 
that our grandfathers used, and is made 
out of the two small bones of a turkey’s 
wing. 

The small bone is inserted a half inch 
into the large bone. Place the lips over 
the small end, and cup both hands over 
the large end. The sound of a lonesome 
turkey’s yelp is made by a sucking intake 


of breath. The bones should be reserved 
for the purpose before the turkey goes 
into the oven, and of course must be care- 
fully cleaned, trimmed and fitted. The 
coupling joint, to be airtight, should be 
wrapped with thread and sealed with bees- 
wax. The name of this call is the “turkey 
bone yelper.” 

The next best is really a modification 
of this same type, the only difference be- 
ing that the larger bone is discarded in 
favor of a much larger artificial bone, 
made of wood. The one shown on the left 
in the illustration is exactly five inches 
long, and a full one inch 
in diameter at the muzzle. 
The bore of it starts at a 
quarter inch and increases 
gradually to more than 
three-quarters of an inch 
at the end. The extreme 
end is sandpapered down 
to the thickness of a pen- 
knife blade. 

The finished product, 
as to taper and thickness, 
reminds one of a cow’s 
horn. In fact, a cow’s 
horn of the right size 
might well be used. How- 
ever, the best wood to 
use in making this type 
of yelper is boxwood, 
fresh cut, because it has 
no grain, is not easily 
split, seasons very hard, 
and possesses great res- 
onance. It is well to use 
a tiny reducing joint of 
wood between the bone 
mouthpiece and the wood- 
en part, and to. use 
beeswax for sealing. In- 
cidentally, the particular 
specimen referred to al- 
ready has four notches in 
it, signifying four turkeys 
killed with it, though it has been used only 
two seasons, This one is called the “box- 
wood bone yelper.” 

The third one of the family of mouth 
yelpers, shown on the right of the il- 
lustration, is rather close kin to the one 
just described in that it is operated exactly 
the same but is made with the muzzle 
sealed. The intake opening, instead of be- 
ing in the muzzle, is an inch and a half 
behind the muzzle and consists of a 
round hole only half an inch in diameter. 
A turkey-bone mouthpiece is employed as 
in preceding types. But the wooden por- 
tion, or horn section, is made of red cedar, 
six ‘inches long, tapering from a quarter 
inch to a full inch. It is hollowed out to a 
very thin shell—so thin that it would proba- 
bly crush or split the first time it was used 
if it were not protected by the disk of 
hickory fitted and sealed in the muzzle. 

This One is very easy to learn to use 
and a remarkably efficient caller. If it 
were not so fragile, this type would be 
the most popular of all. An amateur would 
fail over and over in making them, on ac- 
count of the propensity of the thin cedar 
wood for splitting. Success in making de- 
pends upon knowing how. First, get the 
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core out while the cedar is 
in block form. Then stuff the 
hollow with a tapered plug 
while the whittling and shap- 
ingare done, Though the next 
two callers to be described 
are also made of cedar, they 
are not primarily yelpers, but 
rather should be termed call- 
ers. This one is entitled to 
the distinction of being named 
what it certainly is, the “ce- 
dar yelper.” 


EDAR callers are sim- 

ply made by hollowing 
out a cedar block. One type 
is made of a block 8 by 2 by 
114 inches. The center should 
be hollowed out, leaving one 
inch of solid wood at one 
end and two inches at the 
other. Side walls are also of 
different thicknesses, one be- 
ing three-quarters of an inch 
and the other only a six- 
teenth. 

This caller is sounded by 
using the thin wall as a vio- 
lin string, which is played 
upon by a piece of ordinary 
school slate three inches long 
and one inch wide. The slate 
should be chalked occasional- 
ly, just as a violin bow must 
have resin. “Cedar box and 
slate” differentiates this one 
fronr all others. 

The second of the friction 
models is also made of a 
cedar block with some modi- 
fications. The block is ten 
inches long, with one end 
rounded, while the other end 
is cut off on a bias, or diago- 
nally. The hollow is shaped to 
correspond with the diagonal 
end. The bottom is left a half 
inch in thickness, while the 
side walls are both thinned 
to a thickness of only a six- 
teenth of an inch. Both front 
and rear ends measure a full inch in thick- 
ness, 

A paddle, or sweep, made of hickory, 
forms a cover for this box, with a handle 
extending two inches be- 
yond the end of the box. 
The paddle, attached at the 
rear end by a screw, is 
used like a rasp across the 
top of the thin wall. It pro- 
duces a perfect ki-ow note, 
such as the turkey hen 
makes when strayed from 
the flock. Shaping the un- 
der side of the paddle is 
the most difficult part of 
the job. It requires great 
skill to round the center 
and feather the edges prop- 
erly so as to make it rasp 
with even friction. But 
once made, it is rather easy 
to learn to play it. It is 
known as the “cedar box 
with paddle top.” 

The last specimen, and 
one of the oldest of all, re- 
quires for material three 
things: a two-inch square 
block of holly or white oak, 
a twenty-penny wire nail 
and a piece of school slate 
two inches wide by three long. The oak 
block, three quarters of an inch thick, is 
rounded to fit the hollow of the hand. A 
gimlet hole through the center of it is 
made first, so that the nail may pierce it 
without splitting it. The nail point is 





A flock of wild turkeys on the roost 


brazed in a tiny brass washer. The head 
of the nail is filed until the center of it 
is rounded, with edges as thin as paper. 
The shank next to the head is also filed 


" URNING POWDER,” by FrRep 

and CHARLES B. Rotu. Mr. Kimble, now 
eighty-three years old, is perhaps the greatest duck 
shot that ever lived. This is the first time Mr. 
Kimble has ever told of his experiences with the 
shotgun. 


“UP-COUNTRY 
KimBLE. Taking toll from the migratory honkers. 


“THE CURSE OF THE COLD NOSE,” by 
H. P. Suetpon. A Southern quail hunt. 


“THE STORY OF BREAKING BETTY,” 
by Horace Lytte. A true bird dog story filled with 
practical training information. 


GEESE,” by 


In the January issue. 


to half diameter, tapering to full thick- 
ness two inches from the head. 

The slate is held in one hand, resting 
edgewise against the thigh. The other 
hand holds the block with the nail in it, 
and the head of the nail is drawn slantingly 
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across the slate in short 
strokes. Strange as it may 
seem, this friction instru- 
ment gives the same note as 
the mouth-type yelpers. It 
may give an even softer note, 
which is much to be desired 
when turkeys are very close 
by. All in all, this caller is 
the most substantially built 
and the most convenient to 
have and to hold of all of 
them. The only shortcoming 
‘about it is the slate, which 
is useless when wet. 

In conclusion, it should be 
understood that the primary 
yelpers are preferable very 
early in the morning, before 
the birds have left the roost. 
Two, or at most three, yelps 
are sufficient. Wait ten or 
fifteen minutes before repeat- 
ing. If an answer is heard, 
don’t yelp any more, but 
wait and watch. 

If you are late getting to 
the woods—any time in the 
forenoon will do—don’t use 
the yelper at all, but use a 
caller, imitating the turkey 
hen. By all means keep still 
and keep quiet, especially 
from the time a_ turkey 
answers until you are ready 
to aim your gun at him. 


CCORDING to all the 
traditions the wild tur- 
key is the wildest and wariest 
bird there is, but as a matter 
of fact there is nothing un- 
canny about him. The impor- 
tant thing is to be in practice, 
be prepared, use com- 
mon sense, be on the ground 
first. Make your move first. 
Then let him make his move. 
Don’t have any doubts about 
what he will do, but know 
what you are going to do and 
do it. 

Just one word more. Don’t think that 
you can buy a call and go right out in the 
woods and call up a big gobbler. You 
can’t do it. No man could. 

To learn to call turkeys 
successfully takes practice, 
and lots of it. An amateur 
with the best toned call 
money could buy would be 
unsuccessful, whereas an 
old-timer might take a 
makeshift instrument and 
call up his bird. 

While the above is true, 
it stands to reason that the 
better the instrument the bet- 
ter the chances for success. 
This is so in any line of 
endeavor. To do good work 
a man must have good tools. 

If you are a beginner, you 
can learn much from a flock 
of tame turkeys. Buy a 
young gobbler and an old 
hen, and let them be your 
instructors. Learn to imi- 
tate every note and study 
the birds to find out just 
what each call means. After 
you can converse fluently 
with your tame birds, it is 
time to go afield and try 
your skill on their wild cousins 

Remember always that it is far easier 
to call too much than to call too little. 
Many birds are frightened by over-calling. 
To call up a wild turkey takes a lot of 
patience. luck to you! 
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Bracing his feet against the 
edge of our hole, Zalim 
hung on for all he was worth 
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A tug of war with an infuriated A frican lion 
By Lr. Cot. V. PRESCOTT-WESTCAR 


NE March, when I arrived at 

Kodok, I found Zalim ready, 

waiting for me. Of all the natives 

of Africa that I have ever seen, 
Zalim is the strangest. His appearance, 
to begin with, is different from that of 
any other, for he is exceptionally tall 
and thin, even among the Nile tribes. 
His clothes hang from his limbs like the 
rags from a scarecrow; indeed, their 
patched condition completes the resem- 
blance. 

His curly black hair is ornamented with 
charms, which hang, like presents on a 
Christmas tree, each from its separate 
curl. His face is open and childlike, but 
rarely does his expression of settled gloom 
admit even a smile. I have never heard 
him laugh. 

Among his other peculiarities is a firm 
belief that he possesses great and potent 
powers of witchcraft. So convinced is he 
of this, that he will never engage on any 
expedition without first disappearing into 
the bush by himself to perform his rites. 

He had been with me on several pre- 
vious trips, and suffered from the deln- 
sion that I had saved his life from a 
rhino. As a matter of fact, it was my own 
life that I was saving. In consequence 
he serves me faithfully, to the best of 
his ability. 

He has told me something of his past 
life, and it sounds like a nightmare. As 
a child he was captured by the notorious 
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Zubeir Pasha, the greatest slave-trader 
that the Sudan has ever known. Then he 
was a follower of the Mahdi and the 
Khalifa Abdulla, until the latter’s cruelties 
revolted him and made him desert and 
join the Egyptian Army. 

Now he is a pensioner, and earns in ad- 
dition a few piasters every time he patrols 
the telegraph line between Bor and Mon- 
galla. His duties are, however, of such an 
indefinite character that he is able to gain 
a further addition to his livelihood by 
accompanying sportsmen in the pursuit of 
game. When I decided on my present 
expedition, I sent word for him to come 
and join me at Kodok. 

I heard that lions had been doing a con- 
siderable amount of damage among the 
herds of the Shilluk tribe; so had gone up 
the river in the hope of being able to get 
some good specimens. At Kodok I learned 
that the tribes on the east bank of the 
river had suffered the most. As soon as 
my hamla was ready, we moved some ten 
miles south and camped for the night. We 
made a good strong zareba of thorn 
bushes, collected an ample supply of fire- 
wood, and after putting our donkeys in 
the middle, settled down to sleep. 

I was very glad that I had taken such 
ample precautions, for several times dur- 
ing the night lions came prowling around. 
However, the sight of our blazing fires— 
there was no difficulty in making the 
natives keep them up after the first few 


roars—kept them at a respectful distance. 
I refrained from attempting to shoot any, 
for fire-light is always treacherous to 
shoot by and if a wounded one had scat- 
tered our defenses we would probably 
have lost all our transport. 

In the morning, Zalim went off to per- 
form his magic rites, and returned even 
more gloomy than usual. In reply to my 
inquiries he said crossly, “Two Shilluks 
crossed the glades I was in just after I 
had cast the bones, and the spell was 
broken. All that I could learn was that 
danger threatens us.” 

“Never mind. Remember, before our 
trouble with the rhino, you prophesied 
just the same, yet we survived,” I replied 
cheerfully. 


HAT does not mean to say that we 

shall do so this time,” he grumbled. 
Zalim is not quite sure that I pay suffi- 
cient attention to his prophecies. 

I was thinking of trekking farther south 
before commencing operations when a 
Shilluk chieftain came into the clearing 
where I was camped. He was followed by 
some half dozen of his tribesmen. It was 
evidently a state visit; so I waited for him 
to come up and greeted him politely. 

He was an imposing-looking savage, 
well over seven feet in height—in fact, 
nearly as tall as Zalim. Except for a 
small civet-cat skin-mantle which covered 
his shoulder blades, and a rownd ivory 
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bracelet on each of his arms, he was stark 
naked. His hair was incrusted with a kind 
of clay and fashioned to stand up in two 
long, curving horns. He carried in his 
hand a_ bloodthirsty-looking spear. His 
legs were like those of a stork—very long 
and thin below the knee. 


ALIM, who knew every language 
spoken in the Sudan, of course spoke 
Shilluk tongue, and acted as interpreter. 
The chief said that he had lost several 
of his cattle from the depredations of lions. 
Though he and his young men had made 
desperate efforts to run them down—Shil- 
luks often are successful in spearing lions 
—they had not been able to kill them. 
Hearing that I was in the neighborhood, 
he had come to ask me to shoot them. He 
would give me any assistance that I might 
need in the way of guides or labor. 

This sounded good; so I agreed to make 
my headquarters near his village, pro- 
vided he made a strong zareba to protect 
my servants and transport animals and 
collected a good supply of fire-wood. This 
he agreed to do. 

My object in thus asking him to do 
something for me was to test the genuine- 
ness of his complaint. I did not care to 
wander around following false scents, as 
my time was limited. 

When we arrived at his village, which 
was called Dunjol, I found that he had 
been as good as his word, and from that 
I concluded that his information was gen- 
uine. A half-mile from his village, he 
had made a fine zareba of prickly thorn 
trees, and inside it was a huge stack of 
fire-wood. Some of his women were just 
finishing the building of grass huts for 
myself and my men. 

After seeing everything properly stowed 
away, I walked over toward the village, 
accompanied by Zalim. The chief came 
out of his hut to greet me. I got him to 
take me to look at his cattle enclosure. 

It was a great square zareba, made 
from large thorn trees laced together, 
for he was rich and had a lot of cattle. 
It locked formidable enough to daunt any 
lion. When I expressed that opinion to 
the chief, he said that he was not afraid 
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of lions jumping into the enclosure, for 
the cattle themselves would deal with any 
intruder that was hardy enough to attempt 
that. The roaring of the lions, however, 
might cause the cattle to stampede and 
break out from the enclosure, thus ren- 
dering themselves easy prey. All around 
the zareba were fresh marks of lion’s pugs. 

There was a bright moon just then. With 
the assistance of the Shilluks, I had a 
hole dug about three feet deep and large 
enough to hold both Zalim and me. Over 
this hole we arranged a shelter of small 
thorn trees in the shape of a bell tent. In 
this shelter, Zalim and I took up our 
watch, just before it became dark. We 
were about fifty yards from the east side 
of the cattle enclosure. 

As dusk came it merged into the white 
light of the moon, which gave a ghostly 
sheen to the short grass around our shel- 
ter. To our right lay a dark mass, which 
was the wall of the cattle zareba, black 
and massive. To our left, the luminous 
gloaming in the clearing merged gradu- 
ally into the impenetrable shadows of the 
forest. 


HE thousand and one small noises, 

which indicate the presence of the 
numerous small animals and insects that 
seek their food under the cover of dark- 
ness, tinkled clearly in the still night air. 
Occasionally the lowing of the cattle in 
the zareba would dominate them. For two 
hours or more, no sign nor sight of lion 
broke the stillness of the night. 

Then all at once, in the distance, a 
mighty roar rent the seeming stillness. 
After a pause, the reply of his mate told 
us that a pair of lions had started on their 
evening hunt. It is strange how the roar 
of a lion will dominate and seem to hush 
the other sounds of animal life, even when 
it is still far distant. 

The calls of the pair grew louder and 
more distinct as they came toward us, 
until finally it seemed as if they were 
close beside us. Still we could see no signs 
of the great beasts. The roaring had now 
ceased, but from the gruff coughs which 
we could hear, I knew that they were 
making a circuit of the zareba. 
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Then a loud sniff, followed by a threat- 
ening grumble, told me that we had been 
winded. It was a nuisance, but not unex- 
pected, for seldom will the beasts of prey 
attack their victims without circling them 
to search for traps. 

Now that lions were really in our neigh- 
borhood, the sky, which had been a cloud- 
less blue all day, began to have flickers 
of cloud racing over the face of the moon. 
This had the unfortunate effect of mak- 
ing our hitherto clear surroundings dance 
before our eyes like a kaleidoscopic view. 
I peered and peered, but no sign of a lion 
could I see. Perhaps it would be more 
truthful to say that I saw millions of false 
lions on every side. 


HEN I heard a thud as a dim 

figure flashed on our left. Landing 
in the open facing us, a magnificent lion 
opened his mouth and gave forth a deafen- 
ing roar. The hair at the back of my neck 
stood out like the bristles on a brush. He 
was too far away for it to be a safe shot, 
but I raised my rifle in readiness should 
he come any nearer. 

Zalim and I both had our eyes glued on 
the lion and paid no attention to a slight 
shuffling noise behind us until we saw 
our protection, the thorn trees, suddenly 
begin to move. We turned and discovered 
that the lioness had crept up unperceived 
while our attention had been engaged by 
the lion, and seizing hold of a branch 
not provided with so many thorns as usu- 
al, was pulling the bushes away from us. 

Instantly grasping the situation, Zalim 
seized hold of the trunks of the small 
thorn trees and, bracing his feet against 
the edge of our hole, hung on for all he 
was worth. His efforts would have been 
of little avail, however, had I not swung 
round and fired at her. The fates, how- 
ever, were against me that night. Just as 
I was pressing the trigger, the branch 
which the lioness was worrying broke off 
and Zalim, falling back on top of me, 
knocked up my rifle so that I missed her. 
Fortunately the flash and the noise of the 
report alarmed her, and she bounded away, 
followed by her mate. 

After we had (Continued on page 67) 
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‘The Gamest Fish 


Some anglers may not agree, but I contend that the Atlantic salmon 





N that intriguitig volume, Secrets of 
the Salmon, the author says: “The 
salmon is not usually a strong fish; 
he makes rapid runs and jumps, but 
soon tires if made to swim fast... . / A 
very small pull will usually make a large 
salmon run; a sulky fish is a great excep- 
tion. I have had only three or four in all 
my experience, and I have probably taken 
two thousand salmon, so that this contin- 
gency need scarcely be considered at all.” 

That is a hard and fast conclusion with 
which many anglers will differ. Veterans 
who have hunted Salmo salar, especially 
in the rivers of Canada, are wedded to 
the belief that the Atlantic salmon, “ounce 
for ounce and pound for pound,” is the 
gamest and strongest fish that swims salt 
or fresh water. 

It is possible that the sport of salmon 
fishing has not produced a more keen 
student of the habits and idiosyncrasies 
of the Atlantic salmon than Dean Sage, 
who, in his book Salmon and Trout, writes: 
“If a salmon twenty pounds or above 
had intelligence equal to his strength, he 
could not be held for two minutes by any 
tackle in ordinary use. Most anglers have 
had the opportunity of realizing their own 
powerlessness against such a fish, in case, 
as two have done with me, he starts 
straight down-stream for the sea until he 
emptied the reel, when something has 
to go; or if he takes a big run down and 
comes up and suddenly jumps when the 
strain on the belly of the line is almost 
sure to prove fatal. 

“I have often heard that a salmon 
hooked well down in the tongue will not 
make a long fight, probably from his 
mouth being kept open more than if the 
hook: is fast in the outer bone of the jaw. 
Foul-hooked salmon are always very stub- 
born unless hooked in the tail, when they 
tire after a few rushes, as the pull against 
their principal means of propulsion is very 
trying. A salmon hooked outside under 
the chin or anywhere about the head, if 
big and strong, may keep the angler oc- 
cupied for hours. 

“A friend of mine landed a 25-pounder 
in the Jupiter River, Anticosti Island, 
hooked outside the jaw, which resisted 
his best efforts for five hours; and I once 
had an exciting struggle with one for two 
hours, half the time it being pitch-dark, 
which took me nearly two miles down- 
stream and kept me very busy until he 
was gaffed. I suspected he was foul- 
hooked, as he turned out to be, under the 
pectoral fin; but, nevertheless, would have 
believed, had I lost him, that he weighed 
forty-five pounds.” 

Couch, in his book Fishes of the British 
Isles, relates the following incident, which 
happened on the River Shannon: “Work- 
ing down-stream, an angler hooked a sal- 
mon, which he played five hours. He was 
walking along the bank, and the fish took 
him down-river three miles. In the ap- 
proaching darkness the fisherman became 
faint with fatigue, and a companion took 
the rod. He fared little better, though he 
kept up the fight for eight hours, finding 
himself at the end of that time seven miles 
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ts entitled to the palm 


By N. MILTON BROWNE 
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farther down the river, and day just break- 
ing, with the fish as fresh as a newly 
plucked daisy. 

“The news having by then reached a 
gentleman living near, he hastily arose, 
proceeded to the field of action, where he 
gave the exhausted angler a five-pound 
note and a chance for success. For four 
miles farther and nine successive hours 
the struggle lasted for the third combat- 
ant, until with a desperate plunge the fish 
broke off the rod close to the reel and 
proceeded to the sea, leaving with his last 
adversary only the reel and part of the butt. 
The time occupied was twenty-two hours, 
and the distance traveled down-stream was 
fourteen miles.” 

Dean Sage believes that this fish may 
have been a relative of the salmon hooked 
by a Portumna man, who played him for 
three hours. Then he went home for his 
supper, which he ate while the fish was 
sulking. He worked hard at him until 
early morning, and took advantage of an- 
other sulk to write an account of the con- 
flict for the morning paper. After this 
literary diversion, he stirred up the sal- 
mon again, and succeeded in landing him 
at breakfast time—weight, fourteen 
pounds! * 


HAT truth, if any, is there in the 

statement that salmon rarely sulk? 
Put this question to any veteran Canadian 
fisherman, and he will reply, “Absolutely 
none.” Every stream, anglers will tell 
you, carries its quota of sulkers; and when 
you hook into one of these chaps, should 
he be large or small, you are due to be 
one of the principals in a long and excit- 
ing struggle. 

On a Sunday morning, as the good peo- 
ple of Margaree, Cape Breton, wended 
their way to church, Messrs. Prescott An- 
thony and D. A. McKay of Sydney, Nova 
Scotia, trekked up-stream from the Hut 
and Long Pools, where they had fished 
since daylight and caught nothing. They 
tried the Thorn Bush, with no better luck. 
The river was “right,” and the anglers 
could not fathom why they did nof get 
a strike, as there were many fish in the 
pools. 

“I shall go over the Barracks once be- 
fore going to lunch,” said Mr. Anthony. 

He crossed the intervale and cast. The 
fly had scarcely hit the water when a sal- 
mon swirled and took the lure. Mr. Fen- 
nell of Boston, who happened along as 
the fish struck and jumped, said: “It is 
now 11:20. You should have that fish on 
the bank in twenty minutes.” 

“The salmon,” said Mr. Anthony, “made 
several long runs up and down the pool, 
leaving the water af the finish of each 
rush, Then he sounded and sulked for an 
hour. Finally we got the fish started from 
his resting place at the head of the pool, 
and he made a wild rush down-stream. I 
raced along the bank in pursuit. At the 
foot of the Barracks there is a wide, deep 
gully. Fearing the salmon would go over 
the riff and into the rough water leading 
to the Thorn Bush, I gave him the butt, 
but could not turn him. 





“Into the gully I plunged, and, with rod 
held high, floundered through water up to 
my ears, and climbed the steep bank on 
the farther side. Finding a deep spot, the 
salmon again sounded and sulked. Two 
boys gathered stones and bombarded the 
fish, but with little effect. 

“About two o'clock, our guide, Leo, 
who had been given leave of absence that 
he might attend church, came down from 
the hotel to find out why we did not come 
to lunch. He was accompanied by Mr. 
Chaisson, proprietor of the hostelry. Leo 
was ‘all dolled up in his Sunday best’ 
and, after hearing the story of the battle 
the salmon was staging, asked if he might 
have the rod. I passed the tackle to him 
and, gathering a fresh supply of stones, 
resumed bombardment of the quarry. 

“Presently the salmon was seized with 
a desire to run, and plunged up-stream, 
carrying Leo through the gully in which 
I had so recently floundered. To the top 
of the riff the fish drove, turned and con- 
tinued his dash down-stream, forcing Leo 
for a second time to negotiate the inter- 
vening dead-water. The guide’s stiff col- 
lar, following his second immersion, 
wilted to the semblance of a wet rag, and, 
taken by and large, his Sunday suit pre- 
sented a sorry sight. At the tail of the 
pool the salmon went down and com- 
menced another long sulk. 

“Leo, who had not seen the fish, de- 
clared it must be a monster salmon. 

“*He is not,’ said Mr. Fennell. ‘I saw 
him jump five times, and if I am any 
judge, he will not go more than twenty- 
five pounds.’ 

“It is possible that never in the history 
of the Margaree River has such a large 
gallery gathered to watch a valiant fish 
struggle for liberty as that which stood 
on the greensward which fronts the Bar- 
racks Pool, at four o’clock that afternoon. 
Included among the spectators were those 
veteran salmon killers, A. W. Woodill 


and G. Spencer of Sydney, Nova 
Scotia. 
se ANY and ingenious were the sug- 


gestions offered as to the best 
strategy that might be employed to bring 
the fish to gaff, all of which were tried 
and found wanting. Mr. Woodill, who is 
regarded as one of Cape Breton’s keenest 
anglers, volunteered the suggestion that 
the salmon was an extraordinarily large 
fish, but was handicapped in his guess 
because he had not seen the quarry leave 
the water. 

“At five o'clock the salmon moved 
slowly up-stream, and finally entered 
the strong current at the head of the 
pool. I kept him there and made him run 
as often as possible. The salmon was 
commencing to tire, as occasionally, when 
attempting to sound in the shallow water, 
his tail showed above the surface, and 
soon his gleaming sides were seen by the 
watchers along the bank. 

“Slowly and gently I swung the fish 
down-stream and inshore to where the 
guide was standing. Inch by inch the fish 
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The thrill of the strike 


was edged nearer the bank, and at the 
psychological moment Leo gave a great 
heave and plunged the gleaming gaff home. 
It was exactly twenty minutes to six, and 
Mr. Fennell announced that six hours 
and twenty minutes had elapsed since the 
fish had been hooked. 

“The salmon weighed nineteen pounds, 
and the No. 6 double-pointed Black Dose 
was hooked in the bone behind the right 
gill.” 

Mr. Anthony’s experience would seem 
to upset the theory that the salmon is 
neither a strong fish nor a sulker. 


N the closing day of the 1928 season 
I fished the Seal Pool at Margaree. 
The stream was swept by a stiff north- 
wester. In the conditions that prevailed, it 
would have been folly to attempt the use of 
light tackle, as the whipping breeze dashed 
all hope that anything like a decent cast 
could be made. To get the line out to the 
stations frequented by the salmon, a steel- 
centered 20-ounce rod was brought into 
play, and after making a few casts I 
hooked a 26-pound salmon. 
Fishing from the bank, I could not get 


The battle over 





The Gamest Fish 

















below the fish; therefore I had to fight 
him from the butt as he plunged and rolled 
and dived down-stream. The line spun off 
the reel, and at the end of each retrieve 
the salmon had gained some extra yards. 
With the barrel almost in sight I “put 
the wood to him,” but without result. 
Working along the bank and holding the 
rod high, so that the line would not become 
entangled in the willow trees that line 
the stream, I managed to reach the point 
at the tail of the pool where the river 
bends and the shoreline drops abruptly 
to a sand beach. 


OWN the bank I floundered and, 

giving the tackle all the strain I 
dared, managed to turn the fish. For an 
hour and a half the salmon fought with 
all the strength and wile he possessed; 
and had it not been for the stoutness of 
the rod, I am convinced that salmon 
would not have been killed. He was one 
of those wild, untutored chaps mentioned 
by Dean Sage. 

Had I been equipped with a 5-ounce 
rod carrying a reel holding a thousand 
yards of line, it is improbable that the 
salmon could have been stopped. When 
struck, he headed for the open sea, and 





Nearing victory 


the immense strain I was able to bring 
to bear on him, thanks to the fine rod I 
was manipulating, proved too great a 
handicap for even this mighty fish. 

Retrospection recalls that great salmon 
with which I matched skill and. strength 
in a long and losing fight at the Hard 
Scrabble, on the Humber, Newfoundland ; 
that prince of fish which, “given the butt” 
after a hundred-yard run through Chais- 
son’s Rock and Country Path Pools on the 
Little Codroy, smashed the rod at the 
heavy end of the second joint and carried 
on to the sea; that bonnie, fighting salmon 
hooked in the Bridge Pool, St. Marys, 
Nova Scotia, which forced me to give 
him sufficient line to work his way around 
a ledge of rock that cut the leader. Famil- 
iarity with Salmo salar does not warrant 
the assumption that he is a weakling. On 
the contrary, the better you know him, 
the more are you convinced that such a 
premise is unsound. 

Some years ago I was commissioned 
by an outdoor magazine to write a series 
of stories on salmon and trout fishing in 
Newfoundland. While in the colony I spent 
a period on that (Continued on page 64) 
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“Lake the Boy A\long 


The boys of to-day are the sportsmen of to-morrow 


By O. R. TRIPP 


OR ten days we had 

traveled down the 

Namekagon and the 

St. Croix Rivers. 
As we sat around the dy- 
ing camp fire, we experi- 
enced that indescribable 
feeling which comes to 
men who have been in the 
woods together and know 
that to-morrow the trip 
must end. 

The moon, two or three 
days past full, came up 
over the bluffs on the 
Wisconsin shore like a big 
orange ball and sent the 
shadows flickering through 
the pine trees overhead. 
The dancing shadows from 
our camp fire joined them 
in a wild gnomes’ dance 
over the needle-strewn 
floor of the little grove. 
The little spring brook be- 
low us laughed and 
chuckled to itself as it 
leaped over the rock ledge 
to the river below, and the 
intimate night sounds took 
up their chorus around us. 

It was our last night 
together on the river. To- 
morrow we would land in 
Stillwater, and our trip 
down the “Friendly Val- 
ley” would be at an end. 
Walt would go back to his 
patients, Bill to his store, 
and I would again take up 
the details of my office 
in a great city. The talk 
died down with the fire, 
and for some time we 
sat silent, each deep in his own thoughts. 

As I looked at my two companions my 
mind ran back over our days together, and 
I thought of the difference between the 
two men. Both were the finest fellows one 
could wish to know, and in the city each 
was successful in his own line of work. In 
the woods and on the river, they were as 
ditferent as it is possible for two men to 
be. 

Walt knew how to do everything and 
was always eager to do more than his 
share. He it was who knew just the best 
lure to tempt the bass from his pool; 
where to find the dry wood on a rainy 
night; the best place and the best way to 
pitch our tent under all conditions; what 
wild herbs were edible and where to find 
them. All the secrets of the woods were 
as an open book to him, and he always 
carried just a little more than his share 
of the load. 

Bill was anxious to do his best, but 
somehow didn’t fit into the out-of-doors. 
The fires he made always smoked; when it 
was his turn to cook, the food was either 
underdone or burned to a cinder; the 
mushrooms he picked contained enough 
amanitas to kill a regiment; when he was 
through with the ax, he always dropped 
it, usually into the sand or on a stone. 
Just why, I wondered, was there such a 
difference hetween the two men? 
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At seventy-three, Walt’s father is still his outdoor pal 


Apparently Bill's thoughts had been 
running in the same channel as mine. 
“Fellows, I know I’ve been an awful dub 
on this trip,” he said, breaking the silence, 
“but I'd like to go back and do it all over 
again if you fellows could stand me for 
another ten days.” 

Walt pushed a stick into the fire with 
his toe, propped himself a little higher on 
his elbow and replied, “Nothing I’d like 
better, but I know my appointment book 
is full for two weeks after I get back, and 
then I’ve promised my dad I'd go with 
him on a fishing trip along the border.” 

“But your dad must be past seventy!” 
exclaimed Bill, with a note of wonder in 
his voice. 

“Seventy-three last spring,” replied 
Walt. “But ever since I can remember he 
has loved the out-of-doors, and I expect 
he will continue to hunt and fish as long 
as he can get around at all. You'd be sur- 
prised how he can pack a load over the 
portages of the north country even to-day. 
Of course, I try to take the heavy end of 
our trips, but I have to be careful that Dad 
doesn’t catch me trying to ease things up 
for him. He’s sore in a minute if I ever 
hint that he’s not as good as he ever was.” 

“Tt must be great to have a dad like 
that,” said Bill thoughtfully. “I had one 
of the best fathers in the world, but I can 
never remember of his taking us on any 


sort of an outing. Busi- 
ness, business, business all 
the time.” 

“I well remember my 
Dad saying that the big- 
gest business any man 
could have was the busi- 
ness of being a father,” 
replied Walt, “and I guess 
he thought that the best 
place to carry on that sort 
of business was out-of- 
doors. I can’t remember 
when he didn’t take me on 
his outings. My earliest 
recollections of him are 
connected with the out-of- 
doors. He taught me to 
swim, to shoot, to fish, to 
paddle a canoe, and 
through the years has 
taught me all the knowl- 
edge which he has accu- 
mulated through years in 
the open. It’s true, he 
won’t leave me much of 
material wealth when he 
passes on to happier hunt- 
ing grounds, but money 
could not buy the heritage 
of joy and _ satisfaction 
which he has given me.” 

“Believe me, my kids 
are going to have that 
kind of a dad if I can ever 
learn enough to take 
them,” said Bill as he 
turned over to sleep. 

Sleep was slow in com- 
ing that night. As I lay 
rolled up in the blankets, 
watching the stars twinkle 
through the pine needles 
overhead, the events of 
the last ten days marched through my 
brain. In memory I shot the rapids at the 
mouth of the Namekagon, played the big 
small-mouth bass we caught at the mouth 
of the Snake River, enjoyed the stately 
beauty of the Dalles, and in a dozen ways 
lived over again the glorious days in the 
open which would so soon come to a close. 


SPECIALLY did the conversation 

around the camp fire come back to 
mind, and my own experience added 
weight to the argument for taking the 
boys along on the out-of-door trips. My 
work for fifteen years had included the 
conduct of boys’ summer camps, and as I 
thought back over the hundreds of boys I 
had known in this way, the real outstand- 
ing fellows of the lot, with two or three 
notable exceptions, were boys whose dads 
had always been their pals. The fellows 
who were self-reliant and the boys who 
could be depended upon to do the right 
thing were usually the fellows whose dads 
had inctuded them in their hunting and 
fishing trips. 

And how the city boy of to-day needs 
the out-of-doors and the companionship of 
his father! We are all prone to hark back 
to the “good old days” of our pioneer an- 
cestors and to bemoan the loss of some of 
the sturdy traits of character which they 
possessed. In many ways, those days were 
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not so good, and none of us would want 
to step out of his automobile into grand- 
father’s ox cart, nor do we want to give 
up our other modern conveniences and go 
back to the days of the tallow dip. But the 
struggle for existence and the battle with 
the elements, which were the lot of the 
pioneer, did build a sort of character 
which our boys to-day are in danger of 
missing. 


OW the modern city boy, who has 

everything done for him, needs to get 
away from the dominance of “things,” I 
thought as I lay there, with Walt ‘and 
Bill breathing deeply in sleep. I thought 
of that fine high school chap who, when 
I asked him one day what was the matter 
with youth to-day, replied, “We have too 
many things, and we have too much done 
for us.” 

Out in the woods, on the lakes and riv- 
ers, where a fellow has only what he can 
pack on his back or carry in a canoe, a 
boy learns to judge people by what they 
are rather than by what they have—a 
lesson he needs to learn. The city chap 
who is accustomed to climbing into a 
high-powered car or to dropping his fare 
in a trolley fare box when he wants to go 
some place needs to get out where his 
transportation must be furnished by his 
own legs or arms. 

The boy who has had the hard places 
all smoothed out so that he expects life 
to make things easy for him is due for an 
awful jolt when he gets out of school and 
begins to buck the world alone. How much 
better if he has learned to shift for him- 
self in his boyhood! And how can he do 
it better than by bucking his canoe up- 
stream against a head wind or cutting his 
way through an old unused portage trail? 
He learns life’s lessons here in a way 

which will make him a better man all the 
rest of his life. 

How many fathers who owe their suc- 
cess in life to the struggles they went 
through and the hardships they overcame 
are making the mistake of making things 
too easy for their sons? One dad said to 
me, “My boy will never have to go through 
the struggles I did. I’m going to set him 
up in business, and he can take things 
easy.’ 

With this sort of philosophy preached 
to him at home, is it any wonder that the 
boy refused to carry his share of the load 
in camp a few weeks later and said, “I 
don't want to work, and I don’t have to 
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Every boy needs the out-of-doors. Add one dog to complete his happiness 


work, Dad has plenty of money, and I’m 
never going to work.” 

What an anti-social attitude to develop 
in a boy! 

I recalled with pleasure, however, that 
the rest of the gang taught this chap the 
necessity for every member of society to 
do his share. And the manner in which a 
group of boy campers teaches a fellow 
this sort of a lesson makes a deep impres- 
sion upon the recipient of their teaching. 


NOTHER bit of current philosophy 
which is dangerous to the boys of the 
coming generation is the idea that a fellow 
needs to do a thing just well enough to 
“get by.” How often we hear a high school 
chap say, “I guess I got by,” in an exami- 
nation, in his home work, on the athletic 
field, or in his after-school job. The pride 
in craftsmanship which our pioneer fore- 
fathers had is in danger of disappearing 
in the face of this “get by” philosophy. 
Too little of the old pride in a job well 
done is being exhibited by the coming 
men of our nation. 

And where can this be overcome better 
than in the woods with Dad? There, 
through the very force of necessity, a 
fellow is forced to do things right. 


Vhs the going is hard, character development begins 
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Well I remembered the chap who could 
paddle a canoe on the park lakes well 
enough to get by, zigzagging his canoe 
back and forth across Hungry Jack Lake 
and holding the rest of us up for half 
an hour on the portage waiting for him 
to come in. The next day he asked for 
instruction in handling a stern paddle, and 
spent hours practicing the little flip of the 
wrist that keeps the canoe going straight. 
At the end of the month he had graduated 
from the “get by” class and was one of 
the best paddlers in our party. 

The fellow who makes a bough bed 
well enough to get by learns that nothing 
can be more uncomfortable than a bed 
made in that way, and he soon learns to 
thatch it properly. A chap whose tent or 
shelter is built well enough to get by and 
then falls down on him in the frst storm 
soon learns to do that job right. No boy 
wants to be shown up as a boob before 
other boys or before his dad, and the days 
in the woods teach him the necessity of 
doing his job to the best of his ability. 

What difference does it make whether 
a boy can do all these things? He can live 
comfortably and happily and get along in 
modern society if he knows nothing about 
the woods and waters. Very true, but is 
he not a much more valu- 
able member of society if 
he has learned these les- 
sons of self-reliance, team 
work and craftsmanship in 
the woods? 


ND the boy is not the 

only one who benefits 
by this sort of an arrange- 
ment. Ask any dad who 
has made a pal of his boy 
if it is worth while. Many 
a dad of my acquaintance 
makes the boy his only 
excuse for the trips into 
the wilds which he makes 
every summer. And he 
comes back a_ stronger, 
better and happier man for 
having gone. 

There is nothing like 
associating with a boy to 
keep a man young. The 
optimism, carefree joy and 
buoyant spirits of a boy 
will help to remake the 
most tired business man, es- 
pecially if it is his own boy. 
(Continued on page 69) 
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The black lines on the waterfowl maps show the extreme 
northern limit of the breeding range of each species. The 
black spots signify heavily concentrated breeding areas 


T the 1924 meeting of this Association in the city of Quebec, 

I mentioned that much of the best farm land of Western 

Canada and the most important wildfowl breeding area of 

the continent practically coincide. This mid-continental 

wildfowl area provides perhaps 75 per cent of North America’s 
waterfowl. ‘ 

It seems to be desirable to enlarge upon the statements made 
then and to discuss this topic further, because it is of such very 
great importance to those who are interested in maintaining the 
wild waterfowl stock of North America. The additional informa- 
tion which I am now able to provide consists almost entirely of 
marked maps. Generally, a separate map is used for each species, 
and on these maps is indicated the northern limit of the breeding 
range for the ducks, geese and swans of North America. These 
breeding-range data are from the records of the National Museum 
of Canada. (Only part of the maps provided by Mr. Lloyd are 
reproduced. ) 

First, the northern limit of breeding range for the mergansers 
is shown. Then follow the pond ducks. In the next group, similar 
information is furnished for the diving or “sea ducks,” as the 
ornithologist calls them. Maps of the same kind follow for the 
geese and the swans. 

A few general considerations arise from observation and study 
of these range maps, and they may be summarized as follows: 

(1) Most of the duck species which are ordinarily hunted for 
game, except possibly the pintail, have a southern range. 
Most of the duck species which are ordinarily hunted for 
game, except the black duck, are western in their breeding 
range. 

(3) There is no evidence that if any of these species should be dis- 
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From Now: 


A paper read at the Twenty-Third Convention of the International 
Association of Game, Fish and Conservation Commissioners at 
Minneapolis, September 12 and 13 


By HOYES LLOYD 


In Charge of Migratory Bird Protection in Canada 


placed by agriculture they would succeed in establishing them- 
selves outside of their primitive range. In fact, this would be 
most unlikely. 

The condition which most affects the breeding range of the duck 
species in which the sportsmen of North America are interested 
is that the best farm land in Western Canada coincides largely 
with the best breeding areas of the continent. Although great 
efforts have been made by reserving marsh lands as sanctuaries 
in this area, the influence of this farming settlement upon the duck 
breeding area is very considerable. 

No one can travel throughout the settled part of Western Canada 
without appreciating that the waterfowl are very largely left: un- 
molested during the breeding season. Great flocks of half-tame 
birds may be photographed from the roadside or seen from the 
train. However considerate the farmer may be for the supply of 
waterfowl, the fact that a great many former wet meadows now 
produce crops must have an influence upon the supply of birds. 

Settlement of Western Canada, tree-planting there, and settle- 
ment of the Western States created a new summer and winter 
range for the crow, and advantage of this has been taken by that 
species so that it is now abundant where once it was rare or absent. 
Its influence for good or evil has been multiplied accordingly. 

The influence of settlement has been good and bad. Grain crops 
have provided food for the species of ducks which have learned to 
feed upon the stubble. The stubble-feeding flocks of ducks usually 
consist of about 95 per cent mallards and 5 per cent pintails. 

Another fact which tends to preserve (Continued on page 66) 
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HEN I met my negro driver 

Prince on the morning of that 

famous Christmas eve, I could 

tell from his mien and general 
attitude that something was heavy on his 
mind. A thought of any kind on a negro’s 
mind—barring the joyous fundamentals 
of eating and sleeping—is likely to be 
depressing. 

“What's the matter, Prince?” I asked. 
“Did you tie your horse last night with a 
slip-knot round his neck?” 

“Not this time,” the good negro assured 
me. “But I was just thinkin’, Cap’n, that 
all these years we been huntin’ deer to- 
gether we ain’t neber yet done hang up a 
buck on a Christmas eve.” 

“Well, let’s do it to-day.” 

“We can try, Cap’n. But my wife done 
say we ought to be gwine to church ’stead 
of hunt.” 

“T see,” I said, understanding his diffi- 
culty. “You think we are on the down- 
grade when we hunt on Christmas eve?” 

A gleam of humor came into Prince’s 
eyes. “Cap'n, it ain't that ; but we must use 
this day to show my woman that Christ- 
mas is a good time to hunt. If we can't 
bring nothin’ back to-night, she gwine 
say, ‘Ain’t I done tole you, you triflin’ 
sinner?’ ” 

Prince had put it over to me that we 
must prove our moral soundness by bring- 
ing home a buck. I had never hunted deer 
before for this especial reason; but as I 


Up went the gun with steady precision. A second later came one barrel 


intended hunting anyway, I didn’t mind 
that reason tagging along with me. Yet 
so long and so well had Prince hunted 
with me that whatever affected him had 
its influence on me. And as that day in 
the woods advanced, the taunt of Prince’s 
wife seemed to have more and more in it. 
Eleven deer we started—six of them full- 
antlered bucks—but my three boys and 
I didn’t get a single shot. It was a day 
on which all breaks broke the other way. 
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Ti .A christmas 


A South Carolina plantation deer hunt 


Perhaps the most extraordinary escape 
of a stag is a matter worth recording. 

For several seasons we had seen a huge 
creature that we had christened the 
Blackhorn Buck. He was one of those 
oversize men of the woods, and his antlers 
were massive, craggy and swarthy. The 
buck seemed to have a body as big as a 
swell-front barrel. 

Well, after posting us at Fox Bay, 
Prince was riding back to the tail of the 
drive when he rode up this old monster. 
Of course, the deer headed the wrong way. 
Mounted on a fleet and sure-footed pony, 
Prince undertook to race the stag to turn 
him. Helped somewhat by a header that 
the old buck took over a fallen log, the 
negro actually got ahead of the deer. Both 
stopped, some twenty feet apart, horse 
panting and buck panting, looking at each 
other curiously. 

But it’s a darn hard thing to make a 


deer right-about-face, especially if he has 
a notion that he is the object of herding 
tactics. The Blackhorn estimated his 
chances, saw a stretch of fallen timber 
marking the wake of a summer storm, 
and lithely rocked away over the obstruc- 
tions. The horse could not follow. 

“If I done had a rope,” Prince declared 
to me, his honest face glistening with the 
perspiration of his effort to give us sport, 
“or jest a sling-shot, we might've had him.” 


“Or if it hadn’t been Christmas eve,” 
I reminded him soberly. 

By the time this deer escaped us, the 
sun was burning low in the crests of the 
yellow pines, and we knew that we might 
as well turn homeward. Our party divided. 
Some took a short cut through the woods 
to the house; but my two older boys, 
Prince and I traveled the road. 

Now I’m ready to tell you about this 
Christmas eve buck. We got into the high- 
way by the Brick Church. Before us lay 
a straight stretch of broad road three 
miles long—a stretch that was used as 
a race-track in Revolutionary days. The 
last rays of the setting sun were glinting 
in the forest, and 
the wildwoods as far 
as we could see were 
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suffused with a rosy light. But despite 
the beauty of it all, our hearts were de- 
jected. We were going home on Christmas 
eve without a thing to show for our long 
day’s hunt. 

We had come a half mile down the road 
in our complaining little car, with Prince’s 
walking horse almost able to keep up with 
us. I saw something skulk across the road 
about two hundred yards ahead of us, 
heading for Montgomery Branch, a dense 
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Eve Buck 


By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


thicket of pine and bays just off the road 
to the right. 

“Turkeys!” I said, jamming on the 
brake so suddenly that the tiny car tried 
to stand on her nose. 

Violently I waved for Prince to come 
up. The three of us piled out of the car 
and began loading our guns with turkey- 
shot. 

Prince was with us in a manent. In 
another he had the whole 
situation straight. “I'll 
ride ahead and around,” 
he _ said. 

“You go 





across the branch. Put one boy in the 
thicket and leave the other on this side. 
Christmas eve ain’t done over yet!” he 
added with twinkling eyes. 

I left my Gunnerman, as I call my 
second boy, in a tiny patch of bays a 
hundred yards on the near side of Mont- 
gomery—just half-way between the road 
and the branch. My eldest boy I posted 
in the branch itself, while I stole quickly 














forward into the open country beyond. 

Just as I was emerging from the fringes 
of the dewy thicket, I heard a sound 
ahead. Then I saw a tall white flag! If 
I hadn’t had turkey-shot in my gun, I 
might have let drive at him. In a moment 
he was lost in a thicket of young pines. 

Creeping forward, I took a stand for the 
turkeys. At any moment they might come 
through the broom-sedge in their swift, 
jerky fashion. But nary a turkey did I see 
or hear. The sun set. 
The woods seemed full 


of shadows. I could hear 
Prince riding down the 
thicket toward us. There seemed to 
be no game in front of him. When 
it comes to giving the hunter the slip, 
wild turkeys must always be given 
an A No. 1 rating. 

I turned back toward the thicket, 
and was half-way through it when I 
heard my eldest son call out. All I 

could catch was “A buck !” 
tate At the same moment I 
heard something split the 
bay-bushes wide open. I 
dashed forward to get into 
the open for a shot, at the same time 
changing my turkey-shot for buckshot. By 
the time I had cleared the branch, the 
buck had done the same thing. 

The scene that followed is imprinted 
on my memory as vividly as any recollec- 
tion I have of the wildwoods during nearly 
forty years of roaming in them. The buck 
broke the thicket about seventy yards to 
my right, running as if he had just turned 
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into the home stretch of a quarter mile 
Olympic race. Directly ahead of me stood 
my little Gunner. He had heard his brother 
call. He saw what I saw. 

I was afraid to shout to him; besides, 
he appeared to be taking in the situation. 
Yet he was in acute distress. His gun 
was in his left hand, unbreeched. He had 
the turkey-shot shells out. His right hand 
was jammed in the tight pocket of his cor- 
duroy trousers, from which he was trying 
to pull out the buckshot shells. He could 
get his hand out, but not his hand and the 
shells too. 

Meanwhile the buck, running on a 
curious arc, was coming for him, apparent- 
ly gaining momentum at every leap. I 
have seen many a deer run in my time, 
and certainly they have showed me some 
breezy capers. But I do not think I ever 
saw a deer run like this one. I believe 
that deer feel unusually frisky at twi- 
light, and they often frolic then just for 
the fun of the thing. Are they not limber- 
ing themselves after a long day’s rest, 
and de they not feel the glamour of the 
twilight, just as we do—or at least to 
some degree? 

I remember roaming the pinelands after 
sunset one January day and coming upon 
a stag that had just begun to feed. He did 
some fancy jumping that I have never 
seen another deer do—cavorting over high 
bushes, blowing through his nose, and 
then making a few more spectacular leaps, 
just like a pony that plays with you and 
won't let you catch him. 


UT the deer that was headed for my 
Gunner was not putting on any 
flourishes. He was just plain scared, 
and was running as a ringneck does 
when he means to get away and doesn’t 
care to take wing. Wildly this buck 
ran, low to the ground, skimming over 
the bushes and the logs like an incredi- 
bly swift hurdler doing his stuff. He 
seemed to glimmer between the trees. 
The fading light emphasized the speed at 
which he was going. Probably he knew 
that he was in the same fix as were the 
chargers of the Light Brigade, who, as we 
learned back yonder in school days, had 


“Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to leit of them.” 


When he thinks he is cornered, that 
is the time a deer is going to show you 
how to get out of a corner in a hurry. 
Indeed, in one sense, you can’t corner 
a deer. 

I could see from the course he was 
taking that the buck would run about 
thirty yards from my boy, crossing his 
front. I could see that the stander now had 
the breech of his gun closed. He was 
waiting the moment. Between him and the 
deer, as the fugitive got directly in front 
of him, there would be a tiny pine about 
four feet high—a young yellow pine with 
a bushy top. I wondered how the Gunner 
would manage that obstruction. I didn’t 
have long to wonder. The twilight hurri- 
cane was upon him. The buck looked very 
curious. His tail was down, his head and 
neck far outstretched. He was in the ut- 
most extremity of speed. 

Up went the gun with steady precision. 
A second later came one barrel. I saw two 
things distinctly : the top of the little pine 
was shot away, and the stag flinched, 
changing his stride. Such a bit of beha- 
vior is said to indicate that a deer is cer- 
tainly hit. But it seems to me that a deer 
will sometimes flinch from the sound of a 
gun, if it is close to him—just as he will 
sometimes execute a dodging maneuver 
after the first shot has been fired at him. 
Many a hunter (Continued on page 64) 
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Killing the Killers 


Hunting renegade timber wolves in the mountains of Arizona 


By C. E. GILLHAM 


HAT a feeling of elation I ex- 

perienced when I awoke in my 

camp on the Apache Indian 

Reservation! The ambition of 
years had been realized. At last I was one 
of Uncle Sam’s paid hunters—a slayer of 
large and perhaps dangerous predatory 
animals. How I thrilled at the words of 
my Chief, Mr. M. E. Musgrave, when he 
detailed me to this district: “You will 
find bear, lion and wolf on the Apache,” 
he told me, “and, of course, small stuff, 
such as fox, coyotes and bobcats.” 

Why I was ever given a chance to work 
for the United States Bureau of Biological 
Survey I do not know. Certainly I had few 
qualifications to offer. This same district, 
by the way, was worked one winter by 
David M. Newell, who journeyed overland 
from Florida for experience in hunting 
Western predatory animals. 

This Apache country lies on the west 
slope of the White Mountains. The White 
and Black Rivers, with their smaller 
tributaries, flow down from this elevation, 
forming the Salt River. Rough cafions 
deface this region at various angles. 
Brushy hillsides, well stocked with deer 
and turkeys, are everywhere. 

Large cattle companies and the Apache 
Indians graze their stock in this district. 
Lions are to be found in goodly numbers, 
due to the abundant deer supply and the 
brushy cover. 

In the past, wolves frequented this ter- 
ritory to prey on the calves and deer, and 
to enjoy the high elevation, to which they 
are very partial. At the time of my en- 
trance into the service, Arizona still had 
a few renegade wolves left within her 
border. Mexico did much to keep the state 
stocked, and wolves migrated from this 
sanctuary up into the cattle country of 
the gringo. 

Lobo is a Mexican term meaning wolf. 
It is not to be confused with “coyote,” 
a name applied to a smaller species of Can- 
is that was created by nature to go through 
life a slinking coward. Coyote, in the lingo 
of the border, means “halfbreed.” Why, I 
do not know. They are no by-product of 
the real wolf that I ever heard of. 

Other names applied to the genuine wolf 
by cow-punchers, trappers and hunters 
are: loafer, loper, lobo and buffalo wolf. 
Any of these terms are good English in 
the Southwest. 

In the early days the buffalo wolf fol- 
lowed the “thundering herd” and picked 
off the weak and straggling animals. As 
cattle, or “spotted buffalo,” were brought 
into the West and the bison decreased, the 
wolf turned to them for sustenance. So 
bold were their killings and so destructive 
their methods that stockmen set about to 
exterminate the lobo from the range. 
Twenty years ago the wolf was common 
on all the plains country of the West. To- 
day he has been driven back from that 
habitat to his last stamping ground—the 
mountainous and most inaccessible regions. 

In Canada the timber wolf is still to be 
found in abundance. Mexico has them in 
goodly numbers. In the United States real 
wolves are scarcer than the buffalo they 
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The nose of the timber wolf is broad and 
not pointed like a coyote’s 


preyed upon in the days of 1849. Poison 
and trapping methods of the Biological 
Survey are largely responsible for this 
extermination. 

As I reflected that morning on the 
various animals I had opportunity to pur- 
sue, I determined that I would try to be 
a go-getter along some certain phase of 
the work. Lion hunting was a matter of 
owning good dogs and chasing the big 
cats up a tree. A lion is really a stupid 
creature. I decided that hunting them was 
not the type of endeavor I wished to 
pursue. Bears are seldom predatory; they 
are easily trapped, and can be caught with 
dogs without much trouble. No, I did not 
want to be a bear hunter. 

Foxes, coyotes and bobcats were lesser 
lights, and I did not care to take them up 
seriously. Wolves were the most cunning 
of the lot and offered the greatest sporting 
proposition. I decided I would be a wolfer. 
Many times since I have regretted this 
choice. The work took me into the most 
inaccessible places. Wolves were few and 
wily. Such a job is very discouraging when 
one is trying to catch one specific animal 
ranging over several hundred square miles. 


OLVES always seem most plentiful 

in a good deer country. Lions, too, 
seem to prefer the same kind of a hunting 
territory. The abundance of deer was al- 
ways a factor to be reckoned with in locat- 
ing wolves. Sometimes I found a wolf using 
the lower desert country. Such occasions 
were rare, however, and not the rule. One 
sure indication of a wolf’s presence on a 
given range was his kills. They are nearly 
always alike. 

The victim, usually a yearling calf or 
a deer, will be hamstrung, or caught be- 
tween the knee and the hip of the hind 
leg. A meal is often eaten from this round 
steak by the wolf while the animal is yet 
alive. It takes little imagination to picture 
the misery and suffering of the half-eaten 
brute, dying from thirst, blood-poisoning 
and exposure. Unable to rise, the creature 


simply must lay and await its certain end. 

I know of no animal that kills more 
cruelly than a wolf. A cougar kills his 
victim before feasting. Bobcats, coyotes, 
and predatory bears almost always kill 
their prey before they dine. The wolf seems 
to prefer living flesh, and seldom does he 
return toa kill for his second meal. This 
habit of frequent killing makes the wolf 
most despised of all predatory animals by 
stockmen and game conservation people. 

The damage one wolf will do is astound- 
ing. Often one will kill $25,000 worth of 
livestock in his lifetime. The number of 
deer, elk, moose and caribou taken by these 
marauders can hardly be estimated. In 
Canada the wolves kill more large game 
than the sportsmen. In the Southwest this 
would probably also be true were not cattle 
plentiful on the range and equally ac- 
cessible. 

It is not my intention to tell of the 
length of time I spent in learning enough 
about the habits of the lobo to catch him. 
I made many fool sets with my traps, and 
spent days in useless toil before meeting 
up with Bill Casto. He taught me more 
wolf knowledge in a week than I could 
have learned in ten years by myself. Casto, 
I think, is one of the greatest wolfers liv- 
ing to-day. He has never caught any one 
particularly famous wolf; his name has 
not been heralded by the press as being 
a trapper of note, but when it comes to 
real wolf sense, he has it most pronounced. 


ROM Casto I learned the type of 

country in which to look for wolves 
to pick the passes or runways frequented 
by these animals; how to set traps in a 
likely spot; the making of scent from the 
urine of a dog. All this and more he 
told me. 

I hauled my wolfing outfit in a second- 
hand relic of a popular cheap car. Bedroll, 
chuck, traps, rifle and saddle were main 
necessities. Ranchers gladly furnished 
horses to use in riding the trap line. The 
car was simply a matter of conveyance in 
getting from one job to another. 

The first detail I was given alone took 
me into the Coconino forests, thirty miles 
south of Flagstaff. Here I caught my first 
wolf. This particular fellew was making 
his presence well known on the D. K. 
cattle range. I found three of his calf 
kills the first week and one dead black- 
tailed deer. I scent-baited traps along all 
the main trails. Coyotes were numerous, 
and I put out a few sets for them. 

After some ten days’ trapping I caught 
the lobo. I hooked him in a coyote trap 
some eight miles from the place I had pur- 
posely tried to catch him. He bristled de- 
fiantly as I approached him. I shot the 
huge, intelligent-looking fellow, took him 
to camp and hung him in a tree to be 
photographed. 

This catch I figured as simply a matter 
of luck. Shortly after getting this lobo, 
I was detailed to another wolf job on the 
desert west of Wickenburg, near the little 
tank town of Aguila. A lone wolf had been 
in this district nearly nine years and had 
resisted all effort to get him. This country 
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was a new habitat from what 
I had been accustomed ; also, it 
was not the type of place fre- 
quented by wolves. 

Old settlers thought this 
lobo had been driven into the 
desert from higher country 
years before by heavy snows. 
He made his first appearance 
in company with a female, but 
she was shot the first winter. 
After the death of his mate, 
the Aguila wolf, as he was 
called, continued to stay in the 
desert and prey on the cattle 
and deer of that district. 


HIS new wolf problem 

was not exactly to my lik- 
ing. I knew that several of our 
hunters had spent considerable 
time on the Aguila wolf's trail. 
Stockmen had offered $500 
bounty for his scalp, and trap- 
pers were continually making 
sets for him and helping to 
sharpen his wits. 

The desert country offered 
him freedom in every direction. 
He was not restricted to passes 
that he need use. He roamed at 
will, and it was a hard matter 
to put a trap where he must 
pass it. 

My two trap dogs, Liza and 
Snooky, located a kill of the 
lobo the second day of our 
sojourn on the desert. I put 
out all my traps and caught 
many coyotes, but the wolf did 
not prove to be quite as easy. 
I tried poisoning the kills he 
made, but he never returned 
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to them. I do not know that he 
was exactly wily, but certainly 
he was lucky. I could not 
block him off with a trap to 
save me. 

After a month of playing 
hide-and-seek with this wolf, I 
was about to give up the job. 
Several times ranchers had 
taken me to fresh-killed calves. 
I had set traps, put out poison, 
and played up all the tricks 
I was familiar with. In no in- 
stance did the wolf come back. 
He was not afraid of me; 
he did not leave the range. 
He simply avoided being any 
place I set a trap for him. 
Ranchers were beginning to 
wag their heads and make 
nasty comments. When was 
the Government going to send 
sorhe one who could catch this 
wolf? 


EAR the ranch of a 
Swiss named Tony Erler, 
I found a tank, er water-hole, 
where the wolf had _ been 
watering. Tony suggested a 
plan that sounded plausible, 
and we tried it. In Switzer- 
land, he told me, many foxes 
were killed at water-holes by 
building a blind and shooting 
them by moonlight when they 
came in to water. 
Acting on this idea, we built 
a hide-out in the tank dam of 
boards and roofed it over with 
sod. A narrow aperture was 
left to shoot through. This 
opening commanded a_ good 


After ten days’ trapping I caught my first lobo. He was a huge, intelligent-looking fellow 
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view of the whole water front. I got an 
automatic shotgun and some _ buckshot 
loads. Tony agreed to take turns at night 
with me and watch. 

The first night, Tony took the post. 
A thirsty cow coming in to water stepped 
through the dugout and almost wrecked 
the works, Tony included. The next night 
I took my turn. About midnight two 
coyotes came in and watered within fifteen 
yards of me. They departed without know- 
ing of my presence. I was sure the wolf 
would be no more shrewd, and my hopes 
mounted. 

In the early morning, Arizona was 
treated to a rain, the kind that comes but 
once in a lifetime. Several inches fell. 
Muddy water ran in at the roof of my 
shelter, and I had to abandon it. At day- 
light small puddles were in evidence all 
over the desert. The wolf could drink any 
place now. The whole stunt of ambush had 
been a fizzle. 

Thirty-nine day s I hunted the lobo. The 
last day of my hunt a rancher rode up to 
my camp and reported a fresh kill. I went 
with him as much to appease him as any- 
thing else. Fhe calf, a big yearling, had 
been pulled down within two hundred 
yards of this man’s house in broad day- 
light. He had shot at the wolf and scared 
him away before he had a chance to eat. 
Possibly this time the lobe 
might return. I had seen so 
many of his kills that I knew 
how he usually ate into the 
side of his victim in search 
of heart and liver. 

With my car, I dragged 
the dead calf a quarter 
of a mile away from the 
ranch house. Carefully I 
opened a hole behind the 
shoulder and exposed the 
heart and liver. I studded 
these parts with one-grain 
strychnine pills. When fin- 
ished, I rolled the dead ani- 
mal over on the other side 
to conceal my handiwork and 
returned to camp. 


HE next day I ran my 

trap line as usual. I did 
not go near the dead calf, 
as I had little faith in poison- 
ing .the wolf. Returning 
toward camp in the evening, 
I passed the Swiss ranch and 
stopped for a drink. While I 
was there a renegade cowboy 
rode up with a fresh wolf 
hide tied to his saddle. No 
doubt this was the Aguila 
wolf. His snow-white pelt 
was positive identification. 

The cowboy told in great 
detail of killing the lobo with 
his six-shooter after a thrill- 
ing chase. He pointed to the 
two bullet holes in the hide 
to prove it. One thing he did 
not know: the flesh side of 
the pelt of a strychnized ani- 
mal is blood-red. I was sure 
when I looked at the wolf 
pelt that this particular wolf 
had had a dose of strychnine 
within the past few hours. 

The cowboy left, and I 
back-tracked his horse to the 
place he had skinned the 
wolf. I found the carcass and opened the 
stomach. In it were several pieces of heart 
and liver with enough strychnine to kill 
an elephant. 

In Phoenix the next day, Dr. Fisher of 
the Biological Survey pronounced the 
white pelt that of a strychnized animal. 
When confronted with the evidence, the 
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cowboy confessed. He had found the dead 
wolf a half mile from the calf carcass 
and had cut holes in the hide to represent 
bullet marks, hoping to claim the $500 
bounty offered. I packed my plunder and 
departed. Again I had got my wolf, and 
again I still had the feeling that it had 
all been an accident. 


OUR days later I was in the Chi- 
ricahua Mountains on the Mexican 
border, three hundred miles from the 
range of the Aguila wolf. A pack of four 
lobos was running in the heart of the 
Chiricahuas and taking heavy toll on the 
deer and on cattle owned by a Mr. Rak. 
One of the wolves, a large female, was my 
first victim. I caught her five days after 
making my sets. Two weeks later I 
snagged the toe of another, but he made 
good his escape. 
White-tailed deer were very abundant. 
I frequently saw a dozen in a band. Often 
they would stand a few rods from the 
trail as I rode my trap line. No wonder 
the lobo found this a bountiful country! 
The remaining three wolves disappeared 
for two weeks. They were probably visit- 
ing relatives below the border in country 
where no trappers were bothering them. 
Two months rolled by. I kept my traps 
out and baited. One morning without 





Casto with the famous “three-toe” wolf of the Apache 


warning I found two dog wolves in my 
traps. The hide of the larger measured 
one inch over seven feet. The smaller was 
no pigmy, being six and a half feet long. 
Both hides were skinned open and not 
cased, no effort having been made to 
stretch them longer than they really were. 

I trapped another month, until the first 


of April, before landing the fourth of 
the band. This was also a male wolf, and 
he had one toe missing. I had failed to 
find any calf kills made by*him. When I 
examined the contents of his stomach, I 
found a ball of deer hair as large as my 
fist. Evidently he preferred venison. After 
catching this pack of wolves I found that 
the Biological Survey office looked upon 
me as somewhat of a wolfer. 

My next detail took me almost the 
length of Arizona to Grand Cajion. An 
old renegade lobo in that region was the 
object of my trip. This wolf also seemed 
to be a little out of his environment. The 
country he ran in was all that a wolf 
could desire, but it seemed strange for a 
lobo to be using within but a few miles 
of Hotel El Tovar. Tourists and rangers 
around the little settlement of Grand 
Cafion reported seeing the renegade a 
dozen times. Cowboys riding the range 
had frequently shot at him, but he seemed 
to have a charmed life. 

Making camp four miles off the main 
highway leading to Grand Cajion, I found 
the tracks of my intended victim but a 
hundred yards from my cabin. He cer- 
tainly was not very niuch afraid of me, 
as he made a kill just below my camp 
the first night and answered my dogs 
when they barked at him. 

At daybreak a coyote eyed 
me askance as he watered at 
the tank a few rods from my 
bed. I reached for my rifle, 
but did not fire. Possibly the 
wolf might be close by, and 
I did not wish to frighten 
him. I cut sign on all the 
trails through the pines and 
found the wolf’s tracks on 
nearly all of them. Most of 
the trails led to the water 
hole, or tank, where I was 
camped. Big dog-like tracks 
in the mud around the water 
told plainly where lobo 
quenched his thirst. 

The thing looked easy. I 
set traps on all the trails 
leading in to the tank. I did 
not even need a horse to ride 
my trap line. I was right in 
the center of his range. 

Just at dusk, while I was 
cooking supper, my dogs 
barked. I ran to the door of 
the cabin. My coyote visitor 
of the morning had returned 
for an evening drink, and 
had got into one of the wolf 
traps. I killed him with a 
rock so as to avoid making 
excess noise, but did not re- 
set the trap, as it was almost 
dark. 


Nixt morning I dipped 
the bucket in the tank 
and gasped. Big, fresh wolf 
tracks stared back accusingly, 
I cursed myself for not re- 
setting the trap the evening 
before. I called down all the 
maledictions I knew upon 
the coyote that had been so 
foolish as to be caught in it. 
The wolf was lucky, as they 
usually are, and came in over 
the only trail on which I did 
not have a trap set. 

Day after day I set traps and hunted for 
new signs. I walked miles through the 
prettiest yellow pine forests in America. 
Black-tailed deer grazed in the open 
parks. Bunches of beautiful antelope had 
their summer range in this district. One 
old fellow with prongs fully fourteen 
inches long I (Continued on page 69) 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 


A nine-pound large-mouth bass from California takes 
First Prize in the Northern Division 


N the majority of our Southern States, 

a nine-pound large-mouth bass would 

not be considered at all unusual. Fif- 

teen-pound or even twenty-pound fish 
are quite frequently taken. But for most 
other sections of the country, a large- 
mouth the size of the first-prize winner 
is most certainly a “knock-out.” 

The size any species of fish will attain 
depends almost entirely upon the oppor- 
tunities afforded in its habitat for growth. 
This applies more particularly to the black 
bass than to almost any other species 
of fresh-water fish. When placed under 
suitable conditions, a bass will also 
grow more rapidly in proportion than 
almost any other fish. There is an 
authentic record of a large-mouth bass 
that attained a weight of eleven pounds 
in three years. Think of that! The 
question of what factors insure the 
optimum growth is one of the most 
important and interesting problems 
that fish culturists have to meet. 

It is not hard to figure out why bass 
grow so much larger in the Southern 
States than they do in more temperate 
climates. In states like Florida, these 
fish never hibernate. They are active 
twelve months in the year because 
there is always plenty to eat. The 
Southern climate promotes an abun- 
dant growth of vegetation at all sea- 
sons. This plant life furnishes food 
for the insects and small fish life that 
the larger fish feed upon. 

Farther north, bass are inactive 
from four to six months of every year. 
Fish in the North have to eat enough 
during the warm months to hold them 
for the rest of the year. Even at that, 
food is never as plentiful as in South- 
ern waters. 

Bass are not indigenous to Califor- 
nia. They were introduced there a 
number of years ago. The large-mouth 
will live almost anywhere that he is 
treated at all decently. There is practi- 
cally no section of this country where 
he is not to be found, to say nothing 
of France, Germany and the Nether- 
lands. He is able to adapt himself to a 
greater variety of conditions than is the 
small-mouth. The latter requires clear 
and reasonably cool water. The large- 
mouth prefers warm, weedy lakes, but he 
can quite readily adapt himself to even 
the coldest of spring-fed waters. 

Sturdy and adaptable as the black bass 
is, it is surprising how much care and 
pains have to be used in the propagation 
of both species. I recently had the pleas- 
ure of speaking to one of the greatest 
authorities on the subject of bass culture 
in this country. In fact, he is the only 
man who has ever been able to breed them 
successfully on a commercial scale. It was 
a revelation to me how he ever managed 
to come out on top after he had told me 
about the ins and outs of this game. He 
certainly deserves a lot of credit for stick- 
ing to it as long as he has—I think he 
said twenty-eight years. 

He keeps a fleet of three boats running 
all the time, except during the winter 


months, for the express purpose of col- 
lecting food for the bass fry. This is ac- 
complished by trailing cloth bags of very 
fine mesh behind the boats. In this way, 
the food of bass fry living under natural 
conditions is collected. It consists very 
largely of almost microscopic crustaceans, 
such as daphne. 

Then there is always the element of 
parasitic diseases, to which the black bass 
is particularly subject. It is almost im- 
possible, even with the utmost care, to 





Here is the Seinen bass that took a 
First Prize 


prevent them entirely. A parasitic flat- 
worm which attacks the intestinal organs 
of the fish is particularly virulent, fre- 
quently killing off the entire output of a 
hatchery. It is only recently that the com- 
plete life cycle of this worm has been 
discovered, and the method of controlling 
it will undoubtedly follow shortly. 


O you see, fish have their troubles. The 

bass was successfully introduced into 
the enormously wide range of territory in 
which it is now found only after long and 
painstaking experimentation. 

The bass that took this First Prize in 
the Fre_p AND STREAM Contest was caught 
in White House Slough, California, on 
September 30, 1928. The tackle used con- 
sisted of a Heddon rod, a Shakespeare 
reel, a Kingfisher line and a Shannon 
bucktail spinner. The fish weighed exact- 
ly 9 pounds, and measured 25 inches in 
length and 1714 inches in girth. 


MY PRIZE LARGE-MOUTH 
By Claude H. Fowler 


Y prize-winning large-mouth black 

bass was caught in what is general- 
ly known to the fishermen in this locality 
as White House Slough. This is nothing 
more or less than a canal used for irriga- 
tion purposes. The water in the slough 
comes from the San Joaquin River. Af- 
ter flowing and meandering across coun- 
try for a good many crooked miles, it 
eventually flows back into the river 
that gave it birth. My “fishin’ hole” is 
about forty miles from Fresno, Madera 
County, California. 

Strangely enough, the bass fishing 
in this particular slough is confined to 
a stretch of about half a mile. Most 
of it is thickly grown over with lily- 
pads and weeds, which make it ex- 
tremely hard to fish without getting 
all snarled up. There are actually only 
a very few spaces of open water in which 
it is comparatively easy to cast a lure. 

On the trip which I made when I 
caught my big bass, I was accompanied 
by my_ thirteen-year-old daughter, 
Alyce. She is also an ardent angler. 


E arrived at the stream at about 
three o'clock in the afternoon. 
Conditions looked good, and I immedi- 
ately started plugging. I covered every 
likely looking spot diligently and care- 
fully. When I reached the end of the 
fishable water, I proceeded to cover 
the same territory all over again. De- 
spite the fact that I changed my plugs 
several times, I didn’t even see a rise. 
At the beginning of the third round, 
I changed my lure to a newly acquired 
Shannon bucktail weedless spinner. 
Apparently this was what the bass 
wanted, for on the very first cast I 
hooked a two-pounder, which was duly 
landed. Too much fuss and ceremony 
in getting these fish into the net is not 
to be recommended. If you give them 
half a chance, they will head straight 
for the weeds and lily-pads and will 
have you all tangled up in them before 
you know it. 

The next likely looking spot was almost 
entirely overgrown with weeds from bank 
to bank. There was only a very narrow 
strip of open water just about the center. 
In casting for this open spot, I misjudged 
just a trifle and overcast about a foot. The 
lure landed among the weeds on the other 
side. I reeled in very slowly, and fortu- 
nately my bucktail spinner slid easily 
over the “haystack.” It dropped gently 
off the foot-high weeds, but I am here to 
tell you, one and all, it never reached the 
water. The reason, good folks, is very 
simple—Mr. Bass just came up half-way 
to meet it. 

Although I have caught a good many 
large fish of other varieties, never before 
have I had the thrill experienced when 
that big fellow came up to meet my spin- 
ner. He was hooked, all right—that much 
I knew positively. But what to do with 
the beggar (Continued on page 69) 
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A NATURAL RESERVOIR OF 
GAME 


HERE are few places remaining in 

the United States that can properly 

be classed as wilderness and that 

are inaccessible to motor tourists 
and modern forms of so-called outdoor 
recreation. One of the few remaining places 
where the natural scenery remains in its 
original beauty and majesty and where 
wild game ranges in its original abundance 
is included in the national forests of cen- 
tral Idaho. Here is a magnificent mountain 
area more than one hundred miles in 
diameter which has not been pierced by 
railroad or motor highway, which is 
traversable only by pack 
train, and which is one of 
the few remaining actual 
game_ sanctuaries in 
America outside a few of 
the national parks. 

The country lies west of 
the main range of the 
Rockies and is traversed 
by the magnificent scenic 
gorges of the Salmon Riv- 
er and its tributaries, as 
well as other streams. 
There is almost no popu- 
lation, as the country is 
not well suited to grazing 
or farming. The timber is 
not of great value and the 
mining resources appear 
to be limited. The area is 
chiefly valuable for its 
game resources. It con- 
tains almost the only band 
of moose west of Minne- 
sota except those in the 
Yellowstone region and 
most of the grizzly bears 
remaining within the bor- 
ders of the United States 
outside of Yellowstone 
Park. It has other game 
indigenous to the region 
in ‘abundance, and its 
many streams are well 
stocked with several species of trout. 

The country is too rough for grazing, 
and its inaccessibility accounts in large 
measure for the fact that game has sur- 
vived in such numbers. Areas of this char- 
acter should be dedicated permanently to 
the wild life which they harbor and can 
maintain as their most valuable resource. 


CHEAP SPORT 


T is pointed out very clearly by William 

C. Adams, director of the Division of 
Fisheries and Game of Massachusetts, in 
his annual report that fishing and hunting 
can no longer be regarded as cheap sports. 
Free hunting and fishing can no longer be 
enjoyed in many parts of America in the 
sense that it can be had for nothing. It is 
only within recent years that the gunner 
or angler has paid anything for his sport 
in the way of license fees, which are as 
yet ridiculously small when it is con- 
sidered what is expected by way of return 
for the expenditure. It is unreasonable to 
expect the investment of a dollar or two 
to yield the maximum of game and fish 
which the gunner and angler are allowed 
by law to take within each open season. 

It is time that sportsmen realized that 
the fish and game they bring to bag can 
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only be in proportion to the investment 
they make. Elaborate and expensive 
equipment is necessary to maintain the 
propagation plants which must be sup- 
ported to produce the large numbers re- 
coieal for planting, and there must be 
greatly increased facilities for manage- 
ment and protection. 

Mr. Adams says: “A large percentage 
of us still persist in nursing the hope that 
some miracle will occur to restore the 
abundance of the past. Too many of us 





Sam G. Anderson, the “Jack Miner” of Minnesota, and a pair 
of his honkers 


insist on harboring the fallacy of the 
yod-given right of ‘free hunting and fish- 
ing. Some still nurse the chimera of a 
so-called American system of free fishing 
and hunting. These ideas must be thrown 
into the discard once and for all if we are 
to deal with this problem on its merits.” 

Mr. Adams would undoubtedly insist 
upon maintaining the maximum of oppor- 
tunity for all citizens on an equal basis, 
and to that end he strongly advocates in- 
creased hunting and license fees which 
would enable the state to increase its 
facilities for supplying the streams, lakes 
and fields with fish and game. 

“The protection and propagation of 
those forms of wild life which are used for 
sporting purposes,” he says, “is to-day 
recognized as a business. In the densely 
settled sections of the country it is useless 
to hope for the return of certain species 
of large mammals classed as game. Like- 
wise it is nursing a dream to expect, in 
the future, to fish in crystal streams flow- 
ing through primeval forests. In many of 
our streams and other waters, natural re- 
production of the fish life cannot be 
counted on for any appreciable additions 
to the wild-life stock. In many sections, 
only the artificially propagated species of 
game can be relied on for sport.” 


WHERE RESEARCH IS NEEDED 


HOROUGH research is needed to 

determine the requirements of the 
I-uropean partridge which is now being 
introduced into the United States, in many 
cases without results. It is true that i in the 
far West, in both United States and Cana- 
da, this European bird has been stocked 
with marked success, but there is still 
much doubt as to the results of stocking 
it east of the Mississippi River. 

The information now is that the price 
of these birds for the coming exporting 
season will show a marked increase be- 
cause of their scarcity in Europe, due to 
the unprecedented severity of the last 
winter, causing heavy 
losses. The investment of 
$10 per pair and upward 
in these birds for planting 
purposes without a pre- 
vious investigation as to 
whether they will thrive 
in a given locality or not is 
at best questionable econo- 
my. 

M. D. Pirnie, Orni- 
thologist of the Game 
Division of the Michigan 
Department of Conserva- 
tion, points out that the 
reasons for variation in 
the success of plantings 
of this species in America 
are not at all understood. 
It is true that where this 
bird has succeeded in 
America to the greatest 
extent deep and long con- 
tinued snow does not oc- 
cur; but as plantings have 
failed even in regions 
where snow is not a factor 
and other conditions seem 
favorable, the required 
cover, food and weather 
which will allow the birds 
to thrive are not yet fully 
understood. 

In Indiana, Ohio and 
Michigan many of the plantings have 
failed. In Ohio it has been found by the 
surveys of Mr. Aldo Leopold that a suc- 
cessful establishment has been secured 
only in a small way in the northwestern 
part of the state. It is also apparent that 
the birds which are found in southern 
Michigan are probably the result of mi- 
grations from Ohio. 

It would seem that the several states 
which are spending money for the impor- 
tation of the European partridge might 
well afford to pool a part of their re- 
sources for expenditure in a thorough 
campaign of research which should cover 
not only the factors connected with their 
establishment in this country but condi- 
tions under which they thrive in their 
natural European habitat. 


BIRDS DIE FROM OIL 


CCORDING to a statement coming 
from the office of the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies, 1974 Broad- 
way, New York City, the mortality among 
sea-birds due to oil pollution on coastal 
waters and on the high seas shows no 
signs of abatement. Dr. T. Gilbert Pear- 
son stated: 
“Although there has apparently been a 
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ENEMIES OF GAME 


slackening of interest in this vexatious 
problem, recent news from England 
brings convincing proof that the oil men- 
ace is just as great as ever and the neces- 
sity for international co-operation is more 
and more evident if this difficult problem 
is ever to be given satisfactory solution. 
Not only is a heavy toll being taken of 
sea-bird life, but many bathing beaches 
are being polluted. The ever-increasing 
accumulation of oil residues, which are 
discharged from ships, float for indefinite 
periods and become a vast menace to wild 
bird life. 

“Recent news from England,” Dr. 
Pearson’s statement continues, “tells of 
large numbers of dead and dying birds 
which have been reported by observers 
throughout the country. A bird, once cov- 
ered with the oil, is doomed, and if found 
should be humanely killed. 

“As an example in this country of the 
terrible destruction wrought on water- 
fowl by floating oil is that which occurred 
some time ago in the harbor of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, when following 
the discharge of oil residues from a 
naval_tank-ship, hundreds of wild ducks 
were killed and their bodies washed 
ashore, 

“The only hope,” stated Dr. Pearson, 
“for an ultimate solution of the oil-menace 
problem must come through international 
action, Those actively interested in this 
subject found considerable encouragement 
in the Preliminary Conference held in 
Washington in 1926, The draft conven- 
tion prepared at that conference was sub- 
mitted to the various governments in- 
terested, for their consideration. It was, 
of course, hoped that they would all 
manifest their approval of the principles 
involved, 

“A number of participating countries 
have since indicated their agreement in 
principle to the draft, but others have 
signified their unwillingness to accept it 
without material changes. In view of this 
situation and without active co-operation 
of these countries, it is felt in official 
circles that no international solution of 
the problem is possible at this time. 

“This regrettable failure to obtain full 
international co-operation with respect to 
the draft of the Washington Conference, 
combined with a reputed bettering of 
conditions, no doubt served to cause a 
slackening of interest in the whole prob- 
lem. Present conditions, however, are but 
one more challenge to all bird-lovers and 
sportsmen, who are interested in saving 
our earth from some of the blighting 
effects of civilization, to renew the fight 
against this abomination,” 


SUBMERGIBLE SEARCHLIGHT 
urpose of removing illegal 


OR the 
Rak and fish traps from lakes the Divi- 
sion of Fish and Game of Indiana will 
soon operate a submergible light recently 
purchased for this purpose. If found prac- 
ticable, several more may be purchased. 
Abandoned fish traps left in lakes do an 
immense lot of damage, inasmuch as they 
keep on catching fish that eventually 
must die and rot. Pirate fish and fish 
pirates are both a menace to any lake, and 
a determined effort will be made to elimi- 
nate them. 


ROM the annual report of William 

C. Adams, director of the Division of 
Fisheries and Game of Massachusetts, 
the following indictment of the cat as an 
enemy to game appears: 

“There is a growing appreciation of the 
reduction of our desirable wild life by the 
wild hunting house cat. The sentiment in 
favor of reducing the numbers of these 
predatory cats is slowly but surely in- 
creasing. It may be years before our 
people will come to the point of taking 
hold of this problem firmly, and devising 
ways and means of eliminating these 
homeless wild hunting cats from our 
countryside; but it seems in this case (as 
in many others) that the ravages must 
assume alarming proportions before the 
public will be sufficiently interested to act. 
We believe these cats are one of the 
greatest destructive factors operating in 
our covers today.” 


DISTRIBUTING ADULT FISH 


ASSACHUSETTS has adopted the 

modern and progressive plan of 
rearing trout to adult size before distribu- 
tion. During the season of 1928, practi- 
cally all the brook trout and brown trout 
distributed were six inches in length or 
over, It has been found by actual experi- 
ence in the states where this plan is in 
vogue that the planting of a few hundred 
thousand adult fish gives far greater satis- 
faction to anglers of the state than the 
planting of many millions of fry and 
fingerlings. 


THE FUR-SEAL CROP 


HE United States Bureau of Fisher- 
ies reports that, barring a few addi- 
tional skins that may be taken during the 
reserving operations, the regular summer 
sealing season at the Pribilof Islands 
ended July 23 with a take of 39,253 fur- 
seal skins. Of these, 32,701 were obtained 
on St. Paul Island and 6,552 on St. 
George Island. The total take through 
the summer season of the previous year 
was 30,298 skins, or 8,955 fewer than in 
the present season. These figures are ex- 
clusive of fall killings, which add several 
hundred skins to the total. 
The take of fur-seal skins at the Pribi- 
lof Islands in the season of 1929 is the 


largest since the Government took over 
sealing operations in 1910, following dis- 
continuance of the leasing system. The 
next largest previous take by the Govern- 
ment was in 1918, when 34,890 skins were 
secured. The take in 1929 is the largest at 
the Pribilof Islands in forty years, or 
since the take of 100,000 skins in 1889, 
which was the final, year of the first 20- 
year lease of the sealing privilege to a 
commercial company. 


PREVENT HUNTING 
ACCIDENTS 


EGARDLESS of the amount of cam- 

paigning and warning against them, 
the number of serious‘or fatal accidents 
occurring during the hunting season seems 
to increase in much. the same proportion 
as the increase of gunners. Most state 
game commissioners, many newspapers 
and other agencies circulate printed warn- 
ings intended to decrease the number of 
such accidents. ' 

During the present season each licensed 
hunter in New York receives the follow- 
ing instructions for preventing hunting 
accidents, which are printed on the back 
of his license: ~* 

“Never carry loaded guns in automo- 
biles or other vehicles. 

“When afield hunting birds, keep 
abreast of and know the exact location 
of your companion. 

“In loading never point a gun in the 
direction of your companion. 

“In climbing over’: stone walls and 
fences, first break or unload your gun. 

“A bird quartering to the right in the 
vicinity of your hunting companion should 
never be fired on by a hunter on the ex- 
treme left and vice versa. 

“Never leave a loaded gun standing 
against a tree or lying on the ground 
where a dog may get at it. 

“Always keep your gun pointed away 
from your companions when you stop to 
talk. 

“In handing a gun to a person for in- 
spection be sure it is unloaded. 

“Never shoot in the direction of your 
companions because you consider your- 
self a good marksman. You are taking a 
dangerous chance. 

“Carry a gun pointed down to the left. 
If you shoot left-handed, walk at the ex- 
treme right of the party. 

“At all times be careful.” 
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THE REPEATING 


SHOTGUN 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


HEN in the early eighties the 

Spencer repeating shotgun en- 

tered the lists to compete for 

favor, a new era in sporting 
gunnery was begun. 

Since that time we have had many 
“pumps”—some of which are still holding 
their own while others have dropped out 
of sight and are almost forgotten. 

The latest to be offered to us, is the 
Remington Model 29. Correctly speaking 
this is not a new gun, but an improved 
version of the old Model 10 which it re- 
places. 

One could almost say that none of our 
repeaters are actually new, in the sense 
that they are all designed on the principle 
of the original Spencer. 

Every one of them, 
with the exception of 
the automatic and the 
old lever-action Win- 
chester Model 1901 
(which is no longer 
made). are operated by 
a sliding fore-end grip, 
functioning fresh shells 
from a tubular maga- The 
zine under the barrel. 

In outward conformation they are all as 
like as two peas from a pod. 

But this does not imply that improve- 
ment has been slow. I have used them all 
from the Spencer up, and when one con- 
siders that it is a bare fifty years since 
the pump’s “coming out”, it must be ad- 
mitted that advancement has been rapid. 
The repeating shotgun of today is as near 
a finished product as the double gun which 
has been used for over two hundred years. 

You may prefer a double gun to a re- 
peater, but that has nothing to do with 
the fact that, though radically different 
in design, they are both near perfection 
today. It is rather difficult to imagine how 
either of them can be improved upon in 
the future to any appreciable degree—at 
least, until such a time as we acquire a 
different form of propellent. 

A brief review points to their very 
rapid advancement. Following the Spen- 
cer of 1887, which, by the way, though 
a hammerless gun similar to the Reming- 
ton, was much over weight with an atro- 
cious bend of stock, came the Winchester 
Model 1893. 

This was improved and became the 
famous Model 1897, which has probably 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by. a stamped, addressed envelope. 











accounted for more game than any other 
gun in the world; and the older they get, 
the better they are. 

The Marlin Model 24, a hammer gun, 
similar to the Winchester 97 probably 
came next, though I am not sure of this, 
as I am reciting from memory. Despite 
its clumsy appearance and proclivity to 
jam, it had many staunch friends. Maybe 
the Burgess arrived about this time but 
at any rate, it was not popular and is 
hardly known today. The same applies to 


new Remington repeating shotgun, Model 29 


the National repeating shotgun, also ob- 
solete. 

Winchester then brought out the lever- 
action Model 1901, in both 10- and 12- 
bore, which was a “ringtail wonder” for 
clumsiness and slow operation. It was, 
however, the only 10-bore repeater ever 
made and very powerful. 

Stevens brought out the first improved 
hammerless in their Model 520 about 
1908 or 1909. It had the smoothest action 
of any pump gun then in existence, but was 
never popular. Then came the Remington 
Model 10 of which we will have more to 
say later. 

Finally the W inchester Model 12 ham- 
merless arrived in 12- 16- and 20-bores 
and a good running-mate for the older 
Model 97 it proved to be. 

Marlin followed with the hammerless, 
made famous by Mark Arie. Remington 
then introduced John Browning’s fine 20- 
bore Model 17 and the Savage Corpora- 
tion added their Model 21 at the close of 
the World War. Then came the new 
Stevens in 1927. 

The latest is the Marlin lever action 
410 repeater which is just out, and which 
incidently will save me a lot of trouble. 


It answers a constant demand on the part 
of a lot of our readers who want to know 
why no one made a 410 repeater. I have 
not seen it as yet, but it should fill the bill. 
It is a converted shotgun, consisting of a 
Model 1893 rifle action fitted with a nice 
shotgun stock, a large beaver-tail fore-end 
and a shotgun barrel. 

Speaking of the Model 29 Remington, 
which has not been discussed heretofore 
in these pages, I would like to say that it 
should not be judged with prejudice, be- 
cause of any sad memories of the earlier 
Model 10. In conformation the two models 
look alike. The interior construction of 
the newer gun, however, is changed greatly 
for the better. There was a time when, if 
you saw a wild eyed individual bending 
over a shotgun with blood lust on his 
countenance, cussin’ a blue streak and 
trying to tear the gun apart with his bare 
hands, it was a fair guess that it was a 
Model 10. John Hes- 
sion always shot one 
and when he showed 
up at our traps, we 
knew that we would 
sooner or later get a 
rest while he disgorged 
a shell from its stub- 
born inards. But be has 
a placid disposition 
and nothing really 
seems tomake him mad. 

All this has been changed. I tried to 
jam the new model by applying every 
known method short of filling the action 
with mud and it resisted my efforts hand- 
somely. It is unnecessary to go into details 
of construction here, as most of my read- 
ers are only interested in results. Let it 
suffice to say that the Remington was the 
first repeating shotgun made with only 
one opening. Most of them have a receiv- 
ing entrance in the ceilar, and a window 
on the side through which the transient 
visitors were thrown out in the cold. 


HE Remington people probably 
thought that this was wrong, for they 
designed the Model 10 with only one pas- 
sage through which the shell had to both 
enter and leave. Of course, it is recognized 
that in all well regulated establishments, 
the garbage should be thrown out through 
the cellar instead of out the upper window 
in the side of the frame. But as usually 
happens when one party is anxious to get 
in as another is being given the “bum’s 
rush” in a hurry, there was some times a 
jam in the entrance. That’s what frequent- 
ly happened to the oid Model 10. 
Nevertheless, John Browning proved 
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™, ato Lightweigh 


NCE he lays hands on the Super Elto 

Lightweight, no sportsman who values 
convenience and compact portability will be 
content with any other motor. 


Instantly the Lightweight is transformed 
from a rugged, full-size power plant into a 
compact bundle that measures less than a 
foot square—less than 2 feet long! It “snaps 
closed” —like shutting a jack knife. It swings 
open—and is ready for service. Easy tocarry, 
easy to handle, easy to stow. 


The stout hinging mechanism invented by 
Ole Evinrude makes possible this new achieve- 
ment in outboard efficiency. 
There is nothing complicated 
— no part to “take down” or 
reassemble. 


The Lightweight weighs only 


Mason Street Me Department D 





ELTO DIVISION 


Outboard Motors Corporation 
OLE EVINRUDE, President 
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Folding Feature 


Antiquates Every Previous Concep- 
tion of Handiness — Compactness — 
Portability in a Lightweight Motor 


38 pounds. It is the most powerful motor of 
its weight. 3 horsepower is its conservative 
service rating. It starts with surpassing ease 
— just a short flip of the flywheel! 

Its ignition is wave- 
proof, rain-proof, mois- 
ture-proof. Its quiet 
running is a revelation. 
It is priced at $150.00. 
In dollar-for-dollar 
value it is outstanding 


in the field. 

Put the Lightweight to 
every test you know. 
Try it against every 
motor in its class. 
Write for the catalog 
and the name of your 


dealer. . 
OUTBOARD 
MOTORS 
Sa ang lon 
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The trail of a 


trade-mark 


Remington Sheath 
Kuife RH32 


Price $225 





EMINGTON Sheath Knives 
have blazed a trail across the 
continent from Maine to California. 


Wherever Sportsmen, Guides, 
Campers, Trap ers, Fishermen, 
Auto-Tourists, oodsmen, Sur- 
veyors or Scouts go—these knives 
accompany them. The trade-mark, 


“Remington” is a surety of satis- 
faction in every trial and on every 
trail. 


The blade of the Remington Sheath Knife 
RH32, 4% inches long, is forged, fash- 
ioned and finished with that completeness 
of skill which only the most thorough ex- 

rience in knife making can produce. It 
is tempered just right to withstand all 
necessary demands of service, strong and 
tough, yet elastic enough to prevent break- 
age under great strain. 


A Knife for the Trail that will not Fail. 
See RH32 at your dealer’s, or if he hasn’t 


it in stock, send his name and $2.25 for 
the knife and sheath. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
25 Broadway New York City 


Remington, 


© 1929 R. A. Co. 
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that he could make the system work when 
he designed the little Remington Model 
17, and if it will function with a 20-gauge 
shell, it certainly should an a 12-bore. The 
answer is that it does, and I think that the 
Remington Company's troubles are over 
so far as their new shotgun is concerned, 
for the Model 29 is a fine gun. 

Our readers are always asking which 
they should buy, a double or a repeating 
gun. It remains a question which, in the 
final analysis, the individual must answer 
for himself, after certain facts have been 
pointed out to him. I think it is safe to say 
that the repeater represents the sturdiest 
gun that one can possibly purchase for 
the money. On the other hand, few of us 
are buying guns today with the idea that 
they are to last us a lifetime. Some day 
we hope to buy another, maybe a better 
grade, or a gun for a different purpose. 
They all last long enough, too long for 
the good of the maker, and unless we con- 
template going to the South Pole to stay 
for the rest of our lives, there are other 
and more important factors to consider. 

If a man is looking for a trap gun, it is 
my opinion that a repeater with a straight 
stock is the very best gun that he can 
acquire. If he wants a duck gun and buys 
one with a little more bend to the stock, 
the same thing applies. Let us say that he 
wants a special quail gun. As most all of 
the birds are grassed within thirty yards 
anyway, he only needs an improved cylin- 
der barrel. Therefore, a repeating 20- 
gauge so bored is ideal. If he wants a 
larger gun, even a 12-gauge with a short 
open barrel is hard to equal. Certainly, it 
is as deadly a weapon as he can find for 
the purpose. 

But the average man that writes to me 
is after a general purpose gun. To use his 
expression, he wants one “for everything” 
—ducks and geese, quail, partridge, rab- 
bits, snipe and what have you. He is not 
most generally in a country where he can 
go out just for quail, or rig for ducks. He 
gets an occasional day near home where 
game is often scarce and he is after any- 
thing legal that will fill the bag. That’s 
where the double gun comes in. 


Sone claim that the single sighting 
plane of the repeater helps one to shoot 
more accurately. Many good shots simply 
won't shoot a double—they say they can 
not hit anything with it. I do not think, 
however, there is anything to this. A good 
shot can shoot well with any old gun that 
comes reasonably near to fitting him, and 
if he cannot do so, he is not a good shot. 
It’s all in the mind. If he thinks he can 
shoot only with a single barrel, then he 
should stick to it. There is no use trying 
to make everyone go to your church. 

To many people, the fact of additional 
shells being in the gun is an advantage, 
but the fellow that is worrying about 
whether he has two shots at his com- 
mand or three, is not the fellow that kills 
most of the game anyway. The repeater 
will account for very few more birds in 
the upland in the course of the day, ex- 
cept in the hands of an expert and he does 
not need it to get the limit. In duck shoot- 
ing the magazine is a factor worth con- 
sidering. 

Personally, I prefer the double on every 
count for game shooting. It is better bal- 
anced, and the balance is constant. It is 
also more comfortable to carry, being 
less bulky and it is, or at least can be, 
much lighter in weight. Then, too, it is 
smoother in action and faster for two 
shots, and it is better looking, which 
means a lot to me. But most important 
of all, I believe that for field and cover, 
the selectivity of a full choke or modified 
left barrel with an improved cylinder 
right, which makes one equally well 


prepared for one shot or another, at 
long or short range, offers far more 
advantage than the points claimed for the 
pump. 

Charles Askins says, “If a man is in- 
clined to flinch, he should use a repeater 
because, as he thinks about the operation 
of the gun, he will forget about the recoil, 
and recover from his flinching habit.” | 
think he is right too, but it is possible that 
it goes further than that. Due to the 
length of the frame, all repeaters have 
their muzzles farther away from the ears 
than is the case with a double gun having 
barrels of the same length. Most of the 
repeaters soid have longer barrels, and 
they carry the blast of the discharge 
farther out from the shooter’s ears. It is 
the blast and report that make us think 
that the gun kicks harder. Short barrel 
guns do kick a bit more, but our ears make 
us think that it is worse than it actually 
is. At any rate, I think that Askins is 
right and it is a good point for the begin- 
ner to keep in mind. Also, I believe that, 
in a measure, a repeater is a safer gun 
for the novice than a two-trigger weapon, 
despite the fact that another shell may 
lurk forgotten in the magazine. 


ANY Americans wonder why the re- 

peating guns are not more popular in 
Europe and some attribute it to prejudice. 
This is only in a measure true. Certainly, 
the gunmakers over there are distinctly 
prejudiced. They, one and all, do business 
on a small scale and consequently are not 
equipped to profitably make repeaters. 
The low price of the American repeater 
can only be met by employing machine 
methods. It is my belief that the repeater 
is, in view of its low cost and great dura- 
bility, quite as good a gun for the farmer 
shooter in Europe as it is here. Certainly, 
he cannot get as good a double gun over 
there for the money as he could by im- 
porting a repeater. But we are all crea- 
tures of habit and generally follow the 
fashion at home. The gunmaker that he 
patronizes would scoff at the idea, and it 
is substantiated by all of the wealthy 
class to whom he aspires. 

A great deal of the shooting done by 
that class is at driven game and most of 
the expensive guns are bought with that 
kind of shooting in view for at least part 
of their use. The repeater would be totally 
unsuited for any form of driven game 
shooting, because when the shooting comes, 
it is fast and furious. Though a pump gun 
is fast for six shots, it is not as fast as a 
double ejector for a couple of dozen shots 
and not nearly as fast as the use of a pair 
of doubles with a capable loader behind 
you to keep the extra one fed. 

Now, the small farmer may never hope 
to shoot driven game. Neither does the 
average farmer here have any ideas about 
owning a high-priced car, but if you ob- 
serve all the new models of the cheap cars, 
you will notice that they are modeled as 
nearly as possible on the lines of the high- 
priced kind. Popular desire demands it. 
We all aspire to the class of the man 
higher up, and though the small farm 
shooter in Europe would be well suited 
with a pump, much better fitted as a mat- 
ter of fact than he often is with the cheap 
Belgian double that he can afford, he 
won’t buy one so long as the big boys 
find them unsuited to their purpose.., 

It would be hard to imagine a sweeter 
gun for the average European farmer or 
one that would stand up better under the 
hard service and careless treatment which 
the farmer gives to his gun than the Rem- 
ington or Winchester twenty-bore pumps. 
They are just about as strong and simple 
in construction and as smooth in action 
as any gun can be, but they won’t use them 
and I doubt that they ever will. 
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_ Four New American Records 
Ri 
oBlack Mane Ad yoy IX TIMES ..... only six..... has anyone officially traveled 
ber 22 gn Geiwber 8. Mil dred Hide, faster with an outboard motor. 
i 43.711 M. P. H. ° 
son, driver, setting other three record Never ..... never before or since has such speed been equaled 


with less than four cylinders. 


43.711 M. P. H., Class C Time Trials, Division I, 
Balboa, Calif., October 8. 


43.192 M. P. H., Class C Time Trials, Division II, 
Balboa, Calif., October 8. 

41.43 M. P. H., Class C 5 Mile Competition, 

Division II, Lake Elsinore, Calif., September 22. 


37.094 Nautical M. P. H., (equals 42.738 statute 
Evinrude Distributors eS  —— 
Sales and Service Engineered, as every Evinrude must be — first of all 
Ford Road and River Bivd. - - St. Paul, Minn. for service — these motors have developed brilliant, 
record-making speed. Speed ... service? Service... 

























9 hgety 4 — ~ So 2 sa: a speed? Whichever may be your first choice in an out- 
Ss oon noe od Basten, Baw. board, Evinrude stands foremost in giving both. 
117-119 Broadway - - - - - - - Oakland, Calif. 

124 Second St.------+-+-- Portland, Ore. 

79 Columbia St. ----+----- Seattle, Wash. 

6304 E. Jefferson Ave. - - - - - Detroit, Mich. 

64 King St., West, Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada 

539 Carondelet St. - - - - - - New Orleans, La. 

115 Broadway ------+-+-- Houston, Texas 


Write for Free 32-Page Year Book EVINRUDE DIVISION 


describing Evinrude’s four models, Outboard Motors Corporation 
214 to 20 H. P. 135-27th Street Milwaukee. Wis. 
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Self 
Defense! 


Self preservation isthe first 
law of nature. Self defense 
is the inalienable right of 
every man whether his 
aggressor be human or 
beast. 


Carry a Smith & Wesson 
with youon yournexthunt- 
ing or fishing trip. It is the 
ideal personal weapon. Its 
safety action positively 
prevents accidental dis- 
charge. Its unfailing ac- 
curacy is your certain 
guarantee of protection in 
emergency. 

Sold by first class dealers 


everywhere. 





Send for 
Descriptive Catalog 


WESSON 


THE « REVOLVER MANUFACTURER 
et 
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FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS OF SPORTING 
FIREARMS IN AFRICA 
By SCOLOPAX 


I* my article in the September issue, I 
dealt with some recollections of my ex- 
periences with low velocity, black powder 
sporting weapons. Among these, I men- 
tioned an 8-bore ball and shot gun which I 
used with qualified success against elephant 
and other big game. Before leaving this 
gun, I want to describe a curious thing 
which happened to it. 

I had been out after elephant one day 
and had fired several rounds from the 
gun. When cleaning it the same evening, 
I noticed a convex bulge like a big pimple 
underneath the right barrel about nine 
inches from the muzzle. I at once diag- 
nosed an obstruction in the barrel at 
the time of firing, but for the life of 
me I could not think how that obstruc- 
tion had occurred, or why it had made 
that curious bulge without bursting the 
metal. 

The next morning I took the gun to 
test it at a mark in order to see if the 
bulge affected the accuracy of shooting. 
I fired one round out of the injured barrel 
with quite satisfactory results as far as 
accuracy went and withno further increase 
of the pimple. I then opened the breech 
and squinted down the barrel to see if all 
was as it should be internally. To my 
surprise, I noticed a small object caught 
and held in the residue of the exploded 
charge, just forward of the chamber, 





Natives cutting 


Turning the muzzle down, I gave the gun 
a shake and something hard dropped out 
on to the ground. I picked it up and found 
it was the anvil which is always placed in- 
side the percussion cap of the paper car- 
tridges which are used in all smooth-bore 
guns of this type. 

At once the problem of the bulged barrel 
was solved. These particular cartridges 
had been in my possession some consider- 
able time and had been a good deal rattled 
about in their journeyings to and fro and 
in my pocket. In my mind, there was no 
doubt that a few grains of powder had 
penetrated into the cap chamber through 
the vent hole at the base of the cartridge. 
When, the day before, I had fired my 
first shot, the explosion of the few grains 
in the cap chamber had developed sufficient 
power to enlarge the vent hole and blow 
the anvil into the barrel, but only with 
force enough to propel it an inch or two 








beyond the chamber where it lodged 
amongst the fouling. 

When I fired my next shot from this 
barrel, the anvil was blown forward up the 
barrel until it was gripped between the 
bullet and the metal. Then, of course, 
something had to give way and naturally 
it was the side of the barrel which bulged 
outwards to accommodate the hard ob- 
struction of the anvil. 

I have never come across or heard of 
a similar case. The obstruction was ob- 
viously small and very hard and the 
fact of my having found an anvil lodged 
in the barrel after a shot convinced 
me that my solution of the puzzle was 
correct. 

The conclusion which I have come to in 
my various encounters with most of the 
big game of Africa is that, for quick and 
certain success, you must have great pene- 
tration as well as big shocking.-energy. 
Of the two, I should place penetration first. 
The modern sporting rifle with its high 
velocity and different kinds of bullets has 
achieved an ideal of both penetration and 
shock far beyond anything ever attained 
by the old-fashioned black powder weapon. 
It is true that with the latter you get great 
“shock” if you use a large bore, and the 
bigger the bore the bigger the shock. I 
contend, however, that even with the 
largest bores you do not get the paralys- 


ay 
x We. 


up an elephant 


ing, deeply distributed blow which the 
high velocity projectile produces. 

I have killed big game with both high 
and low velocity bullets and my reasoned 
opinion is that the shock from the low 
velocity one is delivered on the outer 
walls of the deep and vital system which 
consequently is not disrupted and paralysed 
because there is not sufficient penetration 
to get there. The outer walls absorb the 
shock, but when that passes off, the ani- 
mal recuperates quickly to either escape 
in a badly wounded condition, or to be- 
come very dangerous in an _ enraged 
charge. 

In reading of the deeds of old-time 
shikaris, I have often been struck by the 
number of shots which were fired into 
elephant, rhino and buffalo before the beast 
succumbed. Of course, if the first bullet 
pierced the brain or heart or broke the 
spine, death was instantaneous or quick, 
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The Choice of Champions 
at the Traps and in the Field 


Year after year, Western trap loads 
are used by the winners of many of 
the country’s most important trap- 
shooting events. Hundreds of tour- 
naments are won annually with 
Western Xpert, Field and Super-X 
shells. 

The qualities which make good 2 
loads are the same qualities whic 
make good game loads: refinement 
and precision in the manufacture of 
components, uniformity in assem- 
bling and loading, good velocity, 
close, even patterns—and short shot 
string. You are assured of all these 
essentials in every Western shell. 


For trap and field shooting Western 
Xpert, Field and Super-X loads are 
the highest developments in shot 


shell manufacture. Xpert and 
Field shells for quail, pheas- 
ants, grouse and all other up- 
land game. Super-X for the long- 
range shots at ducks and geese. 


A further refinement in Super-X 
has added even greater killing 
power and longer effective 
range than any other shell. In 
addition to standard chilled 
shot loads Super-X is now load- 
ed with Lubaloy (copperized) 
shot. Each pellet is coated with 
tough Lubaloy metal which 
gives it a harder surface and thereby 
reduces pellet deformity, resulting in 
closer patterns and even shorter shot 
strings. 

Super-X shells with Lubaloy (cop- 





perized) shot 
are for extreme 
long-range shoot- 
ing. Because of 
their super short 
shot string they 
are not recom- 
mended for ordi- 
nary short range 
shooting. 


Western shells 
and Western Lub- 
aloy cartridges 
are obtainable at 
leading sporting goods and hard- 
ware establishments, We shall be glad 
to mail literature, on request, de- 
scribing Western —the World's 
Champion Ammunition. 





World’s Champion Ammunition 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 1222 Hunter Ave., East Alton, IIl., Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 
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RELIABLE 
as an old huntin’ dog 





THE CLIMAX 


HOOT the time- 

tried Climax if you 
want a mighty fine all- 
around shell—a shell you 
can depend upon to do a 
hundred percent job in 
the field, at the traps, at 
Skeet. All gauges, in- 
cluding .410, with a wide 
choice of loads. And reli- 
able as an old huntin’ dog. 








UNITED STATES 
CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway, New York 







SHOT SHELLS 
CARTRIDGES 
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In big game shooting, however, you can- 
not always manoeuvre so as to get the 
angle which will give a direct path to one 
of these vital spots. Often you have to 
shoot from an angle which presents a 
tremendous mass of flesh and bone to get 
through before the bullet can reach a 
vital organ. It is here that the low velocity, 
soft bullet comes out so unfavorably when 
compared with the nickel-jacketed, high 
velocity projectile. 

Take for example the stern shot at an 
elephant. Although it is not generally 
recognized as one of the standard shots, it 


the elephant had been killed by one of 
these “stern-chasers”. 

In looking back at the evolution of the 
big game rifle, one can easily trace how 
power of penetration came to be recognized 
as the great essential. The big bores such 
as the 4 and 8 gradually disappeared to 
give place to the .577, .500 and .450. Vel- 
ocity (and consequently penetration) was 
speeded up, so that the term “Express” 
was applied to these weapons. Results 
amply justified the change, but much still 
remained to be accomplished. So the 
science of ballistics and gun-making has 





Here they are—the 1922 Nyassaland Follies 


is really one of the most deadly and is pre- 
sented time after time. I have not come 
across any mention of it in the memoirs of 
big game hunters of olden times, because 
I think they knew perfectly well that 
their black powder driven bullets had 
not sufficient power of penetration to reach 
the vitals from the rear. In reading these 
accounts of elephant shooting you will 
always notice that the hunter either ran 
or rode up alongside when the stern of the 
elephant was the target presented. If he 
had been armed with a modern rifle, so 
much trouble would have been quite un- 
necessary. It so often happens in elephant 
hunting that, as you are working up to 
your objective and everything seems to be 
going satisfactorily for a heart or head 
shot, a puff of veering wind or a restless 
change of position will cause the elephant 
to swing around and present his stern to 
the hunter. This target is also very fre- 
quently offered when either the elephant 
actually fired at is not “downed” by the 
first shot and starts to make off, or if 
you are particularly anxious to get a 
second tusker before the herd disappears 
beyond pursuit. 

I have known many elephant hunters 
who only took this shot as a last resort, 
but personally I have always felt a thrill 
of certainty that the end of the hunt had 
come when I saw those huge, downward 
sloping hindquarters over the sights of 
my .450-400 high-power rifle. I always 
tried to put my bullet at the root of the 
tail just where the mighty backbone 
sweeps down in a great ridge. If I made 
a bull’s-eye, the base of the spine was 
smashed and the elephant collapsed com- 
pletely paralysed in his hindquarters. Then 
I would run in and finish with a bullet 
through the brain. If I missed the base 
of the spine, the solid, nickel-jacketed bul- 
let would tear right up through the body 
cavity until it reached the lungs or heart. 
I have found my bullet in the chest after 


advanced until to-day the seeker out of big 
and dangerous game finds himself armed 
with a rifle which gives enormous penetra- 
tion combined with tremendous shocking 
power, plus a smokeless powder which 
does not give away the position of the 
shooter or blind him when he is charged. 

The biggest and heaviest modern cordite 
rifle I ever handled and fired was a .600 
double-barreled hammerless. It was truly 
a young cannon and a terrifying thing to 
fire from the shoulder. I fired one round 
out of it at a mark and that was quite 
enough for me. It belonged to a profes- 
sional elephant hunter whom I came across 
in Portugese East Africa. For the pro- 
fessional, whose object is to get his ivory 
as quickly as possible, I have no doubt 
it is an ideal weapon, provided he can stand 
up to the shock of discharge without 
eventually losing accuracy from flinching 
at the trigger pull. 


HE conclusion I came to was, that for 

the ordinary person who goes big 
game hunting as a sporting relaxation, it 
was altogether too cumbersome and too 
nerve shaking. In addition, I think that 
such enormous power is unnecessary and 
perhaps just a little unsportsmanlike. 
Goodness knows that the biggest and fierc- 
est animal that walks the earth in these 
days has little enough chance against the 
modern arm of precision and lightning- 
like power, so that I really am of the 
opinion that anything larger than a .500 
modern cordite rifle is superfluous and 
rather over-doing things. 

I had a long talk with the owner of 
this .600 about the results he had obtained 
with it. He had nothing but praise for it. 
He told me that he could not remember 
a single occasion on which he had lost an 
elephant when using it. Nearly always 
death had occurred at once or within a 
few yards of the spot from where the 
shot had been fired. To use his own ex- 
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ne of pression, “I have only got to hit Jumbo 
on the tip of the tail and his ivory is mine.” | 
of the A fagon de parler, no doubt, but indicative | 
> how of the awesome power of this tremendous 
nized piece of sporting artillery. 
> such On the other hand, I could tell him that 
¥ . I had gg me equal success with my 
 VEl~ .450-400, although I had had neither the , 
) was opportunity nor the inclination to shoot TRADE MAP 
Tess as many elephants as he had shot. We 
esults discussed the question of recoil and shock | 
1 still on discharge. He was inclined to “pooh- 
» the pooh” the suggestion that a few shots from | 
3 has it would about knock the shooter inside 


out. From words we passed to deeds and 
he induced me to try a round at a mark. 
We placed a small piece of light coloured 
board against an ant-heap and I sat down 
50 yards away from it. Having had some 
experience with big double barrels, I only 
loaded the right hand one because I have 
been knocked backwards by both barrels 
going off practically together when firing 
these heavy pieces at testing practice. This 
unpleasant occurrence is caused by firing 
the right barrel when both are at full 
cock and loaded and not taking care that 
the finger is well crooked around the for- 
ward trigger. The great shock of recoil 
causes the finger to slip back to the rear 
trigger, with the result that the left bar- 
rel is discharged, to all intents and pur- 
poses, at the same time as the right. 


IHEREFORE, when trying out these 

large rifles, great care should be taken 
to be quite sure that the forefinger is 
completely hooked around the trigger. 
To obviate any possibility of a double dis- 
charge, only load one barrel. I found this 
out by practical and painful experience in 
my first trials with big double barrels and 
I trained myself to use the left barrel first 
when actually using such guns against 





t big game. The slip of the finger is always 

med backwards, so there is no danger of a 

hel double discharge if the rear trigger is 

, ich pulled for the first shot. | 

th Having settled myself comfortably I 

_te brought this .600 up and sighted on the 

ged. board against the ant-heap. The weight 

. of the rifle was so great that I found it P Zé 
ah impossible to hold the sight steadily on cor gan 


t the mark for more than a second or two 
dhe at a time. My unsteadiness was increased 








und also by anticipation of the punch I knew 
rel I was going to get when I pulled the trig- 
— ger. So I brought the rifle down again and 
— rested for a minute. I realized that if I 
— wanted to hit the ant-heap, not to mention 
of the board, I must shoot quickly. I brought 
mer the rifle up again to the firing position 
os and as soon as the sights came on the 
i mark I fired. There was a roar like a 12- 
ning inch howitzer. I got a punch as if a mule Addres® ssl 
had kicked me in the hollow of the on 
t for shoulder and, as my heels left the ground 
big in response to my backward jerked body, 
n, it I saw the top of the ant-hill erupt like a 
too volcano. I had hit the abode of ants but 
that a gb ge the a. beng a 
ullet had removed the top of the ant-hi ae oe 
aoe in toto. My elephant hunting friend wished an I THACA 
eres me to try another round, but one was RIS FOR 
hese quite enough to convince me and confirm MA 
the my opinion about this super-cordite rifle 
ing- for ordinary occasions, _ ; : 
the . Amongst the battery which I took with 
500 me to Africa in the early 1890’s was a Trap and Game Guns 
and 303 rifle of special design. The specialty $37.50 to $750.00 
— in - _— a“ which was of the 
alling block type. I bought it from a ; . 
a. well-known London gunmaker and it cost ~ y yd pondk toe pr BP tee cages Pon in 
* it. ps 25 pounds, which was about top price ceptible recoil, little noise but Oh Boy! 
ber or a single shot rifle in those days. It “, how it will kill sparrows, rats or vermin. 
an was a beautiful little piece to look at and 4 ~ Big Bill, an Ithaca Gun snakcer killed lots 
ays handle in the shop, but it gave me no end x ., of aiden ond ¢ big gray fox par cg 410. 
~ of oe a I saw a of it. It a. ‘. ° 
was made to take apart and fit into a com- i. s, * 
ous pact case which could be slung from a ~ Ithaca Gun Co., Ithaca, N. Y. Box li 








saddle. The original had a very short 



























How ean you 
hunt or fish at your best 
without one of these? 


Hirscn-Wers Stacs are as far ahead of the old 
— hunting coat as the modern rifle is ahead 
the old flintlock. Cold stays out. Rain 
bounces off. Winds don’t penetrate. And yet-— 
the body breathes naturally. Guaranteed water- 
proof. Warmer than a coat. Eight roomy pock- 
ets—one large game pocket across back. Double 
sleeves. Full shoulder cape. Made of finest Oregon all-wool 
flannel. Built for a life of action in the great outdoors. 
If your dealer can’t supply you—ORDER DIRECT. Price 
$12.50, postage paid. Send for catalog showing styles and colors. 
Hirsch-Weis Manufacturing Co., Dept. D-4 Portland, Oregon. 





COLORS 
PLAIDS: Red and Black; Green and 
Black; Brown and Black. PLAIN: For- 
est Green; Hunter's Red; Navy Blue. 





Guns to Rods 


ea Ol te Olartetices weles 





HINK of the sat- 

isfaction of al- 
ways having your 
complete sporting 
equipment in one defi- 
nite place, guarded by 
walls of steel from 
dirt, vermin, rodents, 
thieves. 

A Place for 
Everything 
The A-S-E Steel Sports 
Cabinet has a fiber gun 
rest for five single or 
double barreled guns—rod rack—and 
handy shelves for cartridges, decoys, tackle, 
nets, fish basket and other small equip- 
ment. In addition, there are rust-proofed 
coat hooks and coat hanger rod to provide 

for your entire outdoor wear. 


For Traps — Lodge — Home 
The cabinet is fire and moisture resistant 
—with genuine Yale paracentric lock. 
Price with standard dark green baked en- 
amel finish only $29.50. Walnut and Mahog- 
any grained wood finishes, and special color 
finishes $10.00 extra, Send the coupon. 


ALL-STEEL-EQUIP 


COMPANY 


212 Griffith Street 
Aurora Illinois 









A Wonderful 
Christmas Gift 




























All-Steel-Equip Company, 
212 Griffith Street, Aurora, III. 
Please send me the new folder, No. GS-24. 
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barrel. I cannot remember what the exact 
length of the barrel was, but I am sure it 
was not more than 24 inches. On account 
of the many and widely distributed tsetse 
fly belts in the part of Africa to which I 
was going, this feature did not appeal to 
me. In any case I never liked a short bar- 
rel on a rifle, and as, on account of the 
deadly “fly”, there were no horses and no 
saddles, I had no use for it. I was so 
taken, however, with the general neatness 
and compactness of the complete outfit 
that I decided to buy it, provided the gun- 
maker would fit a longer barrel. This he 
agreed to do. 

The breech action of this rifle was at 
that time very uncommon and I expect 
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assurance. He vowed that it only need- 
ed a small touch of a tool around the 
chamber. 

In those days I was young and trusting, 
so I accepted his word and allowed him 
to pack the rifle without personally trying 
it out again. The first time I used it against 
game in Africa, the same fault of jamming 
developed at once. I got amongst a herd 
of hartebeeste after a long and difficult 
stalk. I wanted to bag two of the males, 
because they carried exceptionally fine 
heads, and also because I wanted meat in 
the worst way to feed a crowd of wild 
natives who had come to my headquarters 
for the first time on a visit of confidence. 

It took two quick shots to kill the 





por ‘andes ra travel are still used in Nyassaland 


has long since disappeared from practical 
usage. [ hope it has, anyway, because it 
was full of faults. 

As I have mentioned above, it had a fall- 
ing block which functioned straight up 
and down across the face of the base of 
the cartridge when fully home in the 
chamber. The working of the block and 
the extraction of the ‘shell were actuated 
entirely by the loop of the trigger-guard 
which worked on a pin at the rear of the 
loop. To work the extracting mechanism, 
you pressed a milled stud inside the for- 
ward bend of the trigger-guard which then 
was thrown down with a sharp jerk. In 
theory, the block would then fall and the 
ejector come into action to flip out the 
shell. In practice, what happened time and 
again was this. On explosion, the pressure 
exerted on the base of the cartridge 
against the front wall of the falling block 
slightly welded the soft metal surround- 
ing the cap, and even the cap itself, to the 
face of the block. As the block moved 
absolutely straight up and down the base 
of the cartridge, there was no angular 
leverage to unstick this welding, nor was 
there sufficient length of lever to make it 
possible to exert enough power to release 
it. The result was a tight jam. 

When the rifle had been fitted with the 
longer barrel, it was sent down to my 
home to try on a range. After the first 
shot, I noticed that extraction of the shell 
was difficult and after the second shot, 
still more so. After the third, the whole 
arrangement jammed as tight as wax. It 
took mea long time with much rattling and 
jerking of the breech mechanism to get 
that spent shell out of the breech chamber. 

Of course that would not do at all; so 
I took the rifle to the maker and com- 
plained bitterly, saying that unless he could 
make the extraction perfect, I should not 
buy. He was all “soft soap” and re- 


first animal. The other only ran a short 
distance and stood gazing to satisfy his 
curiosity before galloping off. I could 
have collected him quite easily, but to my 
intense annoyance that horrid little rifle 
jammed tightly after the second shot. The 
utmost I could do after much endeavor, 
was to get the ejecting mechanism to drop 
a little from the catch which held the 
trigger-guard loop. No force which I 
could apply with my hands was sufficient 
to bring the block down and eject the 
shell. 

Then I remembered something which 
that oily purveyor of lethal weapons had 
told me in the shop in London. “Of course, 
sir’, he had said, “if ever the rifle does 
jam again, all you have to do is to place 
the heel of the butt on the ground with 
the trigger-guard uppermost and the catch 
disengaged. Then stamp with your foot 
on the front part of the trigger-guard. 
This is bound to be effective”. 


O more foolish advice could have 

been given and the result was what 
I might have anticipated if I had thought 
about it. No sooner did the remembrance 
of what this man had said pass through 
my mind than I was acting upon it. I 
opened the trigger-guard as far as I could, 
placed the rifle in the position advised and 
then stamped with my heel on the front 
part of the loop of the guard. The jammed 
shell did not budge the fraction of an 
inch, but the butt of the rifle broke 
at the “small.” So that was that and I 
was left with a broken rifle while the 
hartebeeste galloped off with a snort of 
contempt. 

For many days this rifle was useless 
and I had to rely on the old-fashioned 
.44-40 Winchester for my meat and amuse- 
ment with unsatisfactory results. This rifle 
was never intended to be used against 
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FOR CHRIST MAS 


heavy African game. One day, a little man 
from Northeastern Rhodesia turned up at 
my boma. Quite a clever mechanic was he, 
and so between us and with two small 
steel plates, a few screws and a counter 
sinking drill, we managed to make quite 
a good makeshift job of that broken butt. 
It was a bit wobbly, but it answered well 
for quite a time. At any rate, long enough 
for me to get thoroughly “fed up” with 
that dratted little gun. It continued to jam 
at every opportunity and gave me heaps 
of trouble. 

Another feature of the mechanism of 
this ge was a little arm just behind the 
trigger, hich, if pressed forward, set 
the pull pe “hair” tension. Quite good in 
theory and very useful as long as it 
worked properly. The time came, however, 
when it went altogether wrong. Three 
times out of five, when I set the trigger 
to “hair” by pressing forward this little 
arm, the cartridge would be exploded as 
the setting slipped into place. 


HERE was no fault to find with the 
accuracy and power of this rifle. With 
it I shot quite a lot of ordinary game of 
the antelope class, including eland, sable 
and waterbuck. I think it was lucky for me 
that, while I was using it, I never came 
up against any dangerous stuff. Had I 
done so I should have got into trouble for 
a certainty. In the end, this falling block 
saddle rifle became so uncertain and un- 
trustworthy in action that I wrote to the 
gunmaker from whom I had bought it 
telling him how it had let me down and 
suggesting that he should send me another 
303 of equal value to take its place. I 
got no sympathy from this gentleman. 
Finally after a lot of acrimonious cor- 
respondence and some pretty plain speak- 
ing on my side, I sent this troublesome 
little rifle back to him and he sent me in 
exchange a sporting Martini-Metford .303 
with a long barrel. This rifle comes apart 
by unscrewing the barrel from the breech 
mechanism, but in other respects was just 
an ordinary piece. The value was about 


half what I had paid for the saddle rifle. | 


All the same, it was most reliable, shot 
splendidly and never failed me. It was my 
faithful companion for several years and 
I had some rather exciting adventures 
with it, which I hope to relate in a future 
article. 


WHAT’S YOUR BIG GAME 
SHOOTING AVERAGE? 


By J. R. Mattern 
pepe of us think we are crack shots 


on game, others know from experience 
that they are not. On no other subject is 
there more confusion as to what a hunter 
ought to be able to do with a rifle. The 
misconceptions are found everywhere, 
among guides, game-wardens and sports- 
men, and among the general public of this 
nation of riflemen. 

An outstanding example of pure dream 
stuff along this line was recently given 
ina reputable magazine of wide circula- 
tion, by a nationally known author. It 
was in one of those high class fiction 
Stories, the kind of fiction ‘that is supposed 
to mirror life truly by reason of the 
straightforward telling of plausible and 
sincere incidents. 

The hero, a scientific German, during 
a few weeks along the Carolina coast, 
killed 113 innocent sea gulls without a 
miss, as they wheeled in the air over a 
sand bar that marked a measured range 
of 300 yards. He used a .22 high power 
rifle. Part of the time howling gales blew. 


Nothing was said about the fact that | 


no such light sporting rifle would group 
113 of its bullets, or 13 alone, on a dead 
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CROSMAN SILENT .22 


The most amazing gun ever invented 
for target shooting and small game 


HERE’S a RIFLE that will prove of more practical value and that 
will give more real pleasure and enjoyment than any 
other .22 that you can buy. It uses no nvowder— yet 
it has deadly accuracy and tremendous power. The 
highest powered pneumatic rifle in the world— 
nothing like it for indoor and outdoor target 
shooting and small game hunting. Your 
father, brother, son, best friend will 
welcome a Crosman, packed in 
a special holiday box, for 
é Christmas. The whole 

family will enjoyit. 


EXCLUSIVE 
CROSMAN 
FEATURES 


The Crosman .22 has all the advantages and 
has eliminated all the inconveniences of .22 
powder rifles. Exclusive Crosman features are: 


Noiseless 

Adjustable Power 
No Bullet Splatter 
Amazing Accuracy 
Never eed Cleaning 
Low Cost Ammunition 


SINGLE SHOT REPEATER 
A splendid value at its former Twenty shots at one loading. 
price. of $15.00. An extraor- Improved sights. Checkered 
qs dinary value at the § ] aR walnut stock and fore- $15 





| reduced price of. . AFM cccccccccces 
FREE Crosman Rifles are built to give life-time service and are guaranteed 
BOOK for one year against defect in workmanship and materials. 
Get a Crosman at your dealer’s, If his supply is exhausted mail us his 
Target |name and $15 for the Repeater ($16 if West of Rockies) or $10 for the 


and Single Shot ($12 ifWest of Rockies) and we will send it prepaid. Or mail us 
Game _ $5 and pay the postman the balance on delivery. Ammunition, $2.25 per 
Shooting |thousand. Write for free booklet “Target and Game Shooting.” 











CROSMAN ARMS COMPANY 461 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 


CROSMAN RIFLES 
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WITHOUT POWDER” 


ubber-All 


The Perfect Waterproof Suit 
(also made in TWO pieces) 


DUCK-HUNTERS and other Sportsmen: 


The RUBBER-ALL keeps you dry in the 
worst rain. This one- or two-piece suit simply 
slips over your regular clothes. In clear 
weather the hood may be turned down to 
form a neat collar. The Talon Hookless 
Fastener opens and closes the garment. 

Unconditional guarantee as to quality and 
weather protection. 

If your dealer does not stock the RUB- 
BER-ALL yet, order direct from us. Send 
check or money order for $15.00 (either one- 
or two-piece). State chest and total height 
measurements and we will ship at once, 
parcel post prepaid. 


“POWER 















Dealers write 
for special 
discounts. 


Sold by 
leading 
Sporting 
Goods 


Stores 
Sinee 1920 


Booklet free on request 


The Rubber-All Company 
m 35 W. 25th St. New York City 


























The World Famous 


WeC. Scott 


ENGLIS 


Guns 












HUNTING for Small or 
Large Game—Trap Shooting—Competi- 
tive Shooting—or Target Practice—there 
is a superior, world-famous W. & C. Scott 
Gun for every purpose. 

FULL line of these fine imported guns in 12, 

16 and 20 bore, with varying stock dimensions 
and length of barrels on hand. 
We specialize in taking orders for W. & C. Scott 
made-to-order Shotguns, Rifles and Big Game 
Rifles. A competent staff of gun experts always 
ready to take exact measurements and offer 
practical advice. *Fine Restocking* 
When you purchase a W. & C. Scott Gun you may 
be sure that every detail of construction, pattern, 
range, and balance is faultless and backed by a 
firm that, since 1863, has been making guns that 
represent the highest standard in craftsmanship. 





A Gift He Will Appreciate 


Webley Air Pistols make an ideal gift 
for the shooter. Accurate, powerful, noise- 
less and smokeless. Ideal for target prac- 
tice. Two grades, either 1.77 or .22 cal. 
Standard at $15, De Luxe at $19. 

















See the display of W. & C. Scott 

Guns and Webley Air Pistols 

and Rifles at our showrooms. 
Send for our new 1929 128-page, fully 
illustrated catalog No. 10 of European & 
American Arms, the most complete cata- 
log ever issued. To cover cost, enclose 


25c in stamps, coin, check or money order. 
Send your Guns to Stoeger for repairs 
Sole U. 8. Agents 


A. F. STOEGER, Inc 
509 Fifth Ave. (at 42ndSt.), New York 
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BD yy my with your shells or cartridges, buy a 
Hoppe’s Gun Cleaning Pack. For Hoppe’s Solvent No. 
9—needed regardless of ammunition shot, long recom- 
mended by U. S. War Dept. For Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil 
—pure. light, penetrating high-grade clock oil of highest 
viscosity, needed for your gun’s working parts. For Hoppe’s 
Gun Grease—specially compounded, acid-neutralizing, saf- 
est for all swabbing. For the kind of patches you should 
use. Price $1.00. 
Sold by all dealers. If not supplied, please write to us. 

Hoppe’s Gun Cleaning Guide FREE. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2310 N. 8th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 














Rotten Shot? 
Forget it! 





Put Wilbur Gun Sights on your 
gun and watch the birds drop. Makesa poor marks- 
man good and a good one better. For quail, grouse, 
woodcock, ducks—any hard-to-shoot birds. Clamps on 
breech of double-barreled gun. Specify gauge. Post- 
raid $2. 50 including booklet “Wing Shooting Made 
y-” New York Agents, Abercrombie & Fitch. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHTS 
P.O. Box 185, Times Sq., N. Y. City 
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chicken nailed against a wall at 300 yards 
on a calm day, even if the rifle was held 
in a machine rest. No mention at all was 
made of the further important fact that 
heroes, as a rule, are extremely hard- 
pressed to keep all bullets fired off-hand 
at 300 yards range on a moose, let alone 
a deer or a wolf. 

What ordinary non-heroes sometimes 
do was illustrated in the 1928 deer sea- 
son by the shooting of a party of seven 
men. While four deer were crossing a half 
mile of open ground, after breaking cover 
near them, these fellows fired one hundred 
shots at the four, and stopped only two. 

The batting average, or factor of effi- 
ciency of riflemen, is a subject that does 
not develop exactly as a superficial view 
would lead one to expect. Hundred per- 
cent results might be defined as the buy- 


mane and most satisfactory way. Others 
—a surprising number of them, too—ask 
storekeepers to break a box of cartridges, 
as six, or ten, or a dozen, are all they 
want. You meet them in the woods with 
all their ammunition in the magazines of 
their rifles. You also frequently come 
across them in the woods, following 
wounded game. 

Three hunters in the Northeast last 
season killed their three deer with a sin- 
gle box of twenty cartridges. All twenty 
shots were fired at deer three of which 
were apparently missed clean. Of the 
missed deer, two were short range sur- 
prise shots in the brush; the other was 
a half chance at 350 yards. The kills were 
made at 50 yards, 225 yards and 150 yards, 
respectively, one bullet to each animal. 

The splendid efficiency of this cartridge 





Here is a version of the Model 30 Remington rifle which was restocked by one of 
our readers 


ing of one cartridge, taking it to the big 
woods, and with it bagging a deer or 
bear, but this moving picture leaves much 
out. 

Imagine a hunter settling himself be- 
hind a three-foot log on a hillside with 
a certain rifle and a certain type of car- 
tridge selected after much study and de- 
bate. He is watching the hill opposite, a 
long slope covered only with low huckle- 
berry bushes and an occasional clump of 
white oak brush. 

It is one of those still and soundless 
afternoons in November when a step in 
the leaves or a voice can be heard for 
more than half a mile across the brown 
and red mountain hollows. There is the 
tang of bracken, and frost in the air 
despite the sunlight. Presently something 
crashes the leaves away out toward the 
end of the hill. A black ball scuds into 
sight. The hunter realizes that a bear 
is coming. 

It will pass about 200 yards away. 
There is time to remark briefly, “Here’s 
my chance.” Then the firing begins! 

The range, the way that bear arches 
his back and bounds along, and a bush or 
two in the way, complicate this appar- 
ently simple little job. The bear has al- 
most reached the sky-line at 400 yards 
before it is stopped. And the next spring, 
on his way to a favorite trout brook, the 
hunter climbs up to the old log. Eleven 
empty shells on the winter-packed leaves 
tell the story of his big game shooting 
“average” on this occasion. 

The man who says he never uses more 
than ten cartridges a season in these days 
of bag limits is by no means always the 
penny-counting mountaineer. I know of 
one sportsman who bagged a coyote, a 
turkey, a buck and a bear in the 1927 
season with nine shots all told. It was 
an unusual element of luck that enabled 
him to accomplish such a showing, as 
he was using one of the less deadly cali- 
bers. s 

Woodsmen and back-country hunters 
differ as much as anyone else in their 
knowledge of rifles and amount of shoot- 
ing done. Many make shooting a hobby, 
wear out a rifle barrel a year, and kill 
their game on the spot—the modern, hu- 


‘these, one grizzly, 


without question helped the average here, 
for two of the deer dropped from hits in 
non-vital areas. 

A man fired ten shots with a .33 Win- 
chester at a bear 125 yards away and 
coming closer, before it stopped. He hit 
it five or six times. Another hunter hit 
a bear seven times with a .38-40 within 
60 yards before it dropped. 

These kills are much more typical than 
the instances where a single shot serves 
to anchor and bag the game. The one- 
bullet kills are not untrue, not even so 
very unusual. They are, however, a re- 
sult of luck, of superior deadliness in 
the bullet used, of woods-cunning beyond 
the ordinary in the hunter, of nail-driving 
marksmanship or of one or all of these 
factors. 

A veteran Canadian hunter recently ob- 
tained a new rifle for his twentieth trip 
through the northern Rockies. It fired a 
cartridge a bit larger than the average, 
giving higher velocities to the latest and 
most deadly bullets. It was extremely 
accurate. With it, in trials before start- 
ing, he put ten bullets into a group the 
size of a silver dollar, at 100 yards. 


N the trip, this rifle killed caribou, 

moose, goat, sheep and deer—eleven 
head of big game with eleven consecutive 
bullets. Man, gun and load were so good 
that luck was not called upon to func- 
tion. 

Much can be learned from the shooting 
of experienced hunters and woodsmen. 
They can give us pictures in shooting 
performance which we can strive to equal, 
but we must not be disappointed if, dur- 
ing our first few hunting trips, we fail 
to reach their level. 

A party hunting in Canada last fall 
brought home twelve heads of big game. 
They fired on no others. Two grizzlies, 
two black bear, two rams, two caribou 
and four moose were struck with 39 bul- 
lets out of about 86 fired at them. Of 
one moose and one 
ram were dropped with one shot each, 
and another ram, a moose and a caribou 
were killed with two shots each. 

Eleven of the animals were killed with 
32 hits out of a total of only 36 bullets 
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fired at them. Such shooting is very fine. 
However, the average of even such 
skilled and lucky hunters is inevitably 
raised by necessity of making good on 
less lucky occasions. An instance is when 
these men fired at a black bear through 
some brush, wounded it, and finally killed 
it at long and uncertain range with a to- 
tal of seven hits out of about 50 shots 
fired. Their average for the hunt, there- 
fore, is twelve animals for 86 bullets, or 
about one in seven. This average, I sub- 
mit, is quite fair, and is better than usu- 
ally prevails in the rifle-using sections 
of the world, among ordinary hunters. 

Last fall the first two days of the 
open season, in the mountains of an east- 
ern state, where thousands of deer are 
killed every year, accounted for 179 shots, 
all apparently fired at deer, on a two or 
three mile section of one mountain ridge. 
Careful inquiry brought out the fact that 
only three deer had been bagged there. 
Sixty bullets had been fired for each ani- 
mal. How many were left there wounded, 
we of course do not know. 


LSEWHERE in boy same state a 

hunting party saw 22 deer in one day, 
and among its ten or more members fired 
28 shots at them without bringing in any 
game at all. This party, during its two- 
weeks’ hunt, probably averaged more than 
60 bullets fired for each animal bagged. 
Such an average is about the level prevail- 
ing among the ordinary once-a-year rifle- 
men. It represents what is done by the 
hunter who has the spirit but not the 
training. It further represents six to ten 
animals fired upon for the one that is 
bagged; and it demonstrates that training 
had better be acquired before the kunt, 
rather than on living game. 

To get any adequate idea of what aver- 
ages mean in terms of skill and of bullet 
effectiveness, we must visualize the con- 
ditions. For instance, picture a moose at 
250 yards, hit through the base of the 
neck, knocked down, not to get up again. 
Picture a caribou at 125 to 150 yards, 
offering a standing shot, hit first in the 
lungs and again in the neck, and dead 
when reached by the hunters. These are 
easy. 

As an example of the shots not so easy, 
picture a caribou at 350 and 400 yards, 
running and walking, at a little after 
six in the morning. The second shot 
puts him down, but he gets up. Eleven 
shots in all were fired at him, of which 
eight hit, the tenth bullet putting him 
down to stay. 

Back of this whole matter of bullets 
to big game bagged are the twin factors 
of skill and of rifle deadliness. It takes 
more of the lighter-powered bullets to 
do the work, especially if they are care- 
lessly despatched. 

The hunter behind the three-foot log 
on the hillside probably would have killed 
his bear with much less shooting had he 
used a deadlier and speedier bullet than 
the .45-70 employed. More velocity in it- 
self would have given him, automatically, 
more and earlier hits. 

The bullets employed in killing the 
twelve Canadian animals were Western 
18-grain, .30-1906 open-point Lubaloy; 
a very accurate and deadly type. Toward 
the result, the hunters also contributed 
practice and training, mental and physical. 
They had made unusual preparations for 
those few fleeting. moments that afford 
the opportunities to shoot at game, and 
they had the experience that alone can 
teach necessary alertness in the field with 
rifles. 

The accurate, instantaneous placing in 
vital areas of the slugs we select with 
so much care, to the end that animals 
may be stopped humanely and cleverly, 
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THE SEBEK 


Ribbed rubber foot, 
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All-rubber laced boot, 
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ger buff. Boot pro- 
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The Ideal Gijt 


One that every sportsman and lover 
of the out-of-doors will appreciate. 
Although inexpensive (only $1.75 com- 
am ,noother gift you can make will 

ring greater delight, be more useful 
orlast longer. Nonewill conveymore 
thoughtfulness or strike a more re- 
sponsive chord in the heart of the 
one who receives it. 


MARBLES 


Waterproof Match Box and Com 


Two ay et the most popular and best-known items in the famous Marble line. Used by fa- 
mous explorers and sportsmen the world over. The Match Box insures dry matches always. 
The accurate Compass is a never-failing guide. Both may mean the saving of lives — both 
give indispensable protection. So in choosing a Marble’s Gift Set, you convey sentiment 

out of proportion to the price of the Gift. 


Now Ready at All Leading Dealers 


Leading Sporting Goods and Hardware Dealers not haveit, he will be glad toget it for you promptly, 
throughout the U.S. have this new Marble’s Gift or you may order direct from this advertisement pod 
Set in stock for immediate delivery. If yoursdoes we'll mail you a set direct, postpaid, for only $1.75. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 525 DeltaAv.,Gladstone,Mich.,U.S.A. 
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CHURCHILL’S “XX V” GUN (with 25" Barrels) 


Handles like a twenty and shoots as hard as a ten. . . . Gives exceptional 
shooting at long range. . . . Increased strength. . . . Reduced weight. . . . 
Improved balance. . . . Absence of down-flip gives better charge elevation. 

. Easier to shoot with as forward allowances are practically eliminated. 
Write for booklet—Note new address. 


ORANGE STREET GUNWORKS, Leicester Square, London, England 
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idea yet ina 
hunting coat, say 
duck shooters 
everywhere. In 
the new RED 
HEADBRAND 
No. 15 Hunting 
Coat the entire 
blood proof game 
pocket can be turned down and 
washed by simply unfastening the 
special Anchor fastener. Extra heavy 
and warm. Full suede lined with 
slicker inter-lining. Well made—like 
all RED HEAD Hunting Clothes. 
Price, $13.75. 

Sold by leading dealers every- 
where. Look for the RED HEAD 
guarantee tag—it assures you com- 
plete satisfaction. 


Write today for free circular 
describing complete line of 
Rep HEAD BRAND Hunting 
Clothes, Gun Cases, and Can- 
vasand Leather Equipment. 


ALWARD-ANDERSON- 
SOUTHARD CO. 
925-929 W. Chicago Ave. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 
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| discuss openly 


| distinctly, 


| course. The second shot, 


is never a natural ability, nor does the 
skill stay with us when once acquired, 
It must be developed and renewed. 

If ammunition is saved in practice, more 
of it will have to be used in shooting 
at game. There will be outright misses 
in plenty, and “prolonged” killing of 
those animals that do not escape wounded, 
Altogether, the performance of the hun- 
ter unfamiliar with rifles is nothing to 
in full. Rather, is it a 
distressing thing for everybody. 

deer jumped from its bed one zero 
evening, about 60 yards from me, and 
sped away among the saplings, visible 
although flickeringly. My first 
shot was pulled hurriedly by a numb fin- 
ger on a sensitive trigger—a miss, of 
too late, had 
too many trees to contend with. A little 
more discipline with that rifle, a little 
more alertness, a little more of tighten- 
ing down and making sure of the bead 
on the shoulder at the right time, would 


| have given me that deer. 


The only possible means of reaching 
this command in shooting, is through 
training. When the chance arrives, habit 
controls us—thinking time is limited. 
Last fall I saw a man wound a deer in 
the shoulder at 200 yards. It fell, got up 
in a praying attitude, hobbled a few steps, 
stopped and hobbled again, and away. He 
fired every cartridge in his magazine, and 
never again touched it. 

Afterwards we found his trouble. He 
was using a powerful rifle, sighted to 
shoot center at 200 yards. Previously he 
had been accustomed to a low-velocity 
cartridge, which at 200 yards struck a 
foot low. With the new rifle, he had held 
the first shot, coolly enough, right on the 
deer, and hit it; but in the ensuing excite- 
ment he had held above the deer’s back, 
without thinking. Here was shooting that 
did not improve one hunter’s big game 
average. Since the escape of wounded 
game must be counted a demerit, he 
should be penalized in his score even more 
than the waste of ammunition and op- 
portunity would show. 


VERAGES of those tyros who cannot 

judge between possible and impractic- 
able opportunities, and of the sure-thing 
hunters, are misleading. The tyro often 
thinks that by luck or accident he may 
land in a vital area one bullet among 
many rattled off hastily, but the gamble 
is too remote. The fellow who insists 
upon waiting for close-range standing 
shots, is entitled to no particular credit 
for his low average. I know of one who 
killed a moose twelve years ago, and a 
deer last season, with two shots each. He 
is a queer companion, and insists upon 
using a light cartridge. He is content 
to crawl through the brush year after 
year without firing, until his favorite 
heart shot presents itself. He claims that 
his light rifle destroys less meat. The 
trouble with that argument is that few 
modern riflemen are strictly meat hun- 
ters. 

To attempt designating a hunter’s de- 
gree of skill by his shooting of groups 
off-hand gives no true measure of his 
woods effectiveness. Ordinarily, a quite 
poor shot will scatter bullets all over a 
two- or three-foot circle at 100 yards. A 
fairly effective shooter may need a fifteen- 
inch circle at the same range, and an 


| expert rifleman may be able to keep all 


bullets fired offhand at 100 yards in a 
six-inch or eight-inch circle. 

However, other factors present in game 
shooting will not bother in the 100-yard 
grouping. That matter of alertness is one, 
and habit in doing the right thing when 
hurried and excited is another. The hun- 
ter who goes wrong in these things will 
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have a high average forced upon him— 
hundreds of shots of practice in the form 
of disappointment in the woods. 

As things stand now, the hunter who 
bags one animal for each three bullets is 
a distinguished game shot. About one ani- 
mal to ten bullets marks the normal aver- 
age hunter. The unpracticed visitor in the 
woods has an average which is a crime, 
hardly to be mentioned openly. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


GET A RIFLE 
Cart. Paut A, Curtis: 

Will you please advise me if it would be 
profitable to get an eighteen-inch (carbine) .25- 
20? If so, are they accurate and would you get 
full benefit of the powder from so short a barrel? 

I would “a it if you would give me 
your opinion for or against it. 

R. A. Mortensen 

Ans.—I would not advise anybody to buy a 
.25-20 carbine. The cartridge, not being powerful 
enough for large game, it would follow that its 
purchase was made with the intention of using 
it for small game, vermin and informal target 
practice. 

In each of these instances one would naturally 
want to get maximum accuracy from the load 
and while the cartridge is the most desirable in 
point of accuracy of all the leading low powe1 
center fire loads, it leaves a great deal to be de- 
sired as its accuracy is limited to about 200 
yards range. : 
“A full length rifle would be but little heavier 
or less handy than the carbine. It would give 
higher velocity, greater accuracy, slightly more 
energy and is easier to shoot with than the car- 
bine, because of the greater distance between 
sights. 

Suootinec Eprtor. 
TURKEY AND QUAIL 
Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

I would like you to advise me in regard to a 
good all-afound gun for wild turkey and quail. 
I am using a Browning automatic,20-gauge, fu!l 
choke but it doesn’t seem to reach out and kill 
a turkey over 40 yards. It seems that the most 
of my shots are 50 and 60 yards on the wing. 
I would like you to mention the size shot to use 
for turkey at long range. I would also like you 
to advise me as to the make and grade of gun 
within the price range of an automatic. 

W. B. Horton. 

Ans.—There is hardly such a thing as a gun 
that is equally desirable for both quail and 
turkey shooting, They are virtually the two ex- 
tremes of shotgun shooting. For quail, I would 
advise a light cylinder bore gun. For turkey a 
comparatively heavy full choke gun. For both 
purposes, the nearest you can get to a fair aver- 
age would be a twelve-bore double barrel of 74% 
- a right improved cylinder and left full 
choke. 

Such a gun will kill consistently with the 
left barrel using a high velocity load of No. 2 shot 
such as Super-X or Remington heavy duck loads 
up to 60 yards and the right barrel will be no 
handicap to you for quail shooting. For the 
latter I would use a comparatively mild load of 
33%, drams and 1% ounces of 8’s chilled. 

Your automatic though full choke, properly 
loaded, as advised above, should kill turkeys con- 
sistently up to 50 yards range. A lot depends 
upon your skill, but such a gun is bound to be 
a serious handicap for quail shooting. An auto- 
matic twelve-bore is entirely too aaony | and 
cumbersome for the purpose where one has to 
lug it around all day and any single barrel gun 
is a disadvantage as compared to a cylinder bore 
and choked double theme 4 wherein one is equally 
prepared for either short or long shots. 

here are several good reliable double guns 
made in the price range of the automatic. You 
will find the advertisements in Fre.p AND 
STREAM. 
Snootine Epiror. 
THE 6.5 MM VS. THE .30-’06 
Carr. Pavi A. Curtts: 

I am a firm believer in the .30-°06 U. S. 
cartridge, and during a conversation the other 
day a friend of mine claimed that a 6.5 mm 
Mannlicher. using the German ammunition, 
would give more velocity and “knock-down” 
than a .30-'06 U. S. cartridge. He says that the 
American ammunition for the 6.5 is r but 
insisted that the German ammunition when used 
ie * rifle was superior to my .30-’06 Spring- 
ield, 

Will you kindly give me the exact figures cov- 
ering this cartridge? 

Norman H. SHerow. 

Ans.—Your friend who champions the 6.5 
mm Mannlicher is greatly misinformed. He is 
probably basing his opinion on the very much 
exaggerated ballistics quoted by German and 
Austrian manufacturers of 6.5 mm Mannlicher 
ammunition. 

Whether on their testing apparatus, their am- 
munition shows the high velocity they claim for 
itor not, I cannot say, but at any rate, tested on 
the same apparatus on which our .30-706 ammu- 
nition is tested, which is perfectly fair to both. 
it shows very much less velocity. I have in 
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“You Fed Them Clock Qil’’ 


For cleaning gun 
bores, use Hoppe’s 
Solvent No. 9. 
Needed regardless 
of ammunition 
shot. 

Hoppe’s Gun 
Grease, acid-neu- 
tralizing, gives 
highest bore pro- 
tection. 

Hoppe’s Gun 
Cleaning Pack 
complete, handy for 
hunting trips, $1.00 


proper lubrication even in zero 
weather. 

Ask your dealer. If not sup- 
plied, send to us for special trial 
can. Use the coupon below. 


G BAEE your can of Hoppe’s 
Lubricating Oil tonight. If it 
sounds low, it probably is being 
used for the electric sweeper 
and the health motor, 

Get another can. Say “Help 
yourself. Every fine mechanism 
needs pure lubricating oil.” 

Keep just one grade in the 
house—the best. Hoppe’s Lubri- 
cating Oil tests completely pure 





Frank A. Hoppe, Inc. 

2310 N. 8th gre Philadelphia, Pa. 
All right, send me a TRIAL CAN 

of Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil. Find 

15c in stamps herewith, 








by chemical analysis. Not a Name. 
compound—no lamp oils, iodine 
or mosquito dope. Costs only a Address 
few cents more than low-grade 
RL is cinsaciis 


stuff. Goes miles farther. Gives 
FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2310 North 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Rifle That Was the 
| Sensation at Camp Perry 


Used by Marksmen and big-game Hunters all 
over the world. Will bring down an elephant, lion 
or tiger with the same deadly certainty as a deer. 
Full sporting stock, pistol grip, handsomely 
checkered, sling swivels. Lyman No, 48 rear sight. 
Front sight gold or ivory bead, mounted on 
matted ramp with removable guard, 


For Sale at Your Dealer or 


R. F. SEDGLEY, INC. 





Cal. 30-06 
5-shot Magazine 
24-inch Barrel 
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54 Winchester with 
showing 
altered bolt handle, 


; If you love the thrill of shooting and seeing the game fall you will cer- 
tainly delight in the new Western Scope Mounts. Built light yet so sturdily con- 
structed that a adjustment under all shooting conditions. Note, too, how low the 
scope is mounte 1 

new—infinitely better. Price of mount attached to gun $20, Charge for altering bolt 
handle guns $5. Zeiss Scopes $25 to $27.50. Mounts are made for nearly all guns. 


Western Gun Sight Co. 

















Established 1897 sy 
Phila., Pa. 


Western Mounts 
The Rifleman’s Delight 


making sighting quicker and more accurate. Here is a mount entirely 
. rite 
descriptive literature. 


3321 Gilpin Street, Denver, Colo. 
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| ANDESTRUCTIBLE TARGET Great Sport! 

ot Entive cutle cacily taneperted in @ choobos! Tehe it wih youen 
trips a good shooting game 

O Indestructible argets, with their light durable spud saater, are 

guaranteed to satisfy or money refunded. No special sangeet 

gun 


attendant required, your own target, Use any 
410 to 12 gauge. Costs but a few dollars and lasts indefmitely. git DOES NOT BREAK 


Write for particulas—ALEXANDER McMILLAN CO,, Pasadena, California 















































































































Close-up views 
of wary animals 


Too far away to see clearly with the naked eye— too elu- 
sive to approach closely! That’s whena pair of B. & L. 
Binoculars is worth its weight in gold! Sturdy, compact, 
made with craftsman’s skill — these fine field glasses 
give you the same pride of ownership as your 
favorite gun. 

When you own a pair of B. & L. Binoculars, you are 
assured the highest qualities obtainable in field glasses 
—wide field of vision, ample magnification, bright illu- 
mination, clearness of field, perfect alignment and 
absence of color aberration. 

The price you pay for B. & L. Binoculars is a sound 
investment in dependable, accurate, life-long service. 
Sold by leading dealers. Before making your selection, 
read our booklet, *‘ Broadening the Horizon."’ 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
726 St. Paul St. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Be as particular about your glass as 
youare about your gun 
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ceedingly well under very severe Oe 
conditions. I believe that they 
will prove better for this climate /\ 
than any other make.”’ Geo. V. 2 
Jobnson, Supt., Mengel Mahog- _~\ 
any Logging Co., Dunkwa, Gold _ 
Coast Colony, British West Africa. 
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In “‘darkest Africa” as in other countries 
Bergmann Springsoles are taking their owners 
over the roughest going with amazing case, 
The springiness of the one-piece sole swings the 
feet forward tirelessly. Five 
models—$16.50 to $25.00. All 
have one-piece sole; soft pli- 
able tops; full grain bellows 
tongue; army studs for easy 
lacing. All sizes in 12 and 16 
inch height (14 inch on order). 
If your sporting goods or shoe 
retailer can't supply you, order 
direct. Theo Bergmann Shoe 
Mfg. Co., Portland, Oregon. 















Write to Dept.D-4for 
Springsole catalog and 
foot-measuring chart. 


ie BERGMANN 
fpringsolk BOOT 


*"The Most Powerful Shoe in America.’’ 








the past drawn this to the attention of our read- 
ers more than once. have even remonstrated 
with some of the importers of ammunition from 
Germany using the German ballistic tables in 
this country. For quite obvious reasons, most 
of them ignore this advice. 

As a matter of fact, the 6.5 mm Mannlicher 
is about equal in velocity, energy and flatness 
of trajectory with the improved .30-30 W.C.F. 
ammunition, The only advantage it has over the 
.30-30 is the fact that, the bullet being smaller in 
diameter, and being of the same weight, has 
greater sectional density. Consequently, it would 
not break up as quickly on contact with heavy 
bone structure in large game. As a matter of 
fact, the 6.5 ammunition made in this country 
is in every respect superior to any that I have 
ever used of German or Austrian make. 

The best of the ammunition, made abroad 
is the British 6.5 mm produced by Noble, Ltd. 
Quoting from Noble’s catalog, which we may 
consider reliable, the 6.5 cartridge with the 
160 grain bullet has a velocity’ of 2345 ft. per 
second and an energy of 2035 Ibs. at the muzzle 
whereas the American made 180 grain Spring- 
field ammunition shows a muzzle velocity of 
2720 ft. r second and a muzzle energy of 
2956 Ibs. The .30-30 with a 165 grain bullet has 
2250 ft. velocity and 1860 Ibs. energy. 

You will see from this that, whereas the .30-30 
practically equals on paner the 6.5, and I ad- 
mit it doesn’t in actual effect on game, it never- 
theless, is about one-third lower in energy than 
the .30-’06. 

The Western Cartridge Company produced a 
160 grain 6.5 cartridge giving 2177 ft. per 
second with a muzzle energy of 1680 Ibs. The 
answer to this difference between the Noble am- 
munition and the Western ammunition lies 
largely in the fact that the Western readings 
were taken with a standard twenty-inch barrel 
Mannlicher. 

The Englishmen, I believe, have taken their 
readings from a thirty-inch barre! Mannlicher 
and they frequently make twenty-eight- and 
thirty-inch barrel Mannlichers though _ the 
Mannlicher-Schoenauer, Austrian Mannlichers 
and German Mannlichers are never made with 
such long barrels and, consequently, do not de- 
velop such high energy. In the final analysis, 
even the German ammunition makers’ reports 
do not claim as high a velocity or energy as we 
get from the .30-'06 ammunition as your friend 
implies. ; 

Phey do claim for a 157% grain bullet fired 
from a 24-inch barrel, 2313 ft. velocity and 1873 
Ibs. energy. That is, they claim that Oe a | in 
the latest German ballistic report which I have 
seen. They used to claim considerably higher for 
it. You will notice, of course, that this doesn’t 
in any degree compare equally with the Spring- 

eid, 

Suootine Epitor. 


DANGEROUS! 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

About six years ago, I saw a 12-gauge bolt- 
action shotgun which was something like a re- 
peater, as it held one shell in the chamber and 
one in the magazine. Could you tell me where I 
could purchase a shotgun like that? 

The Winchester Model 41 bolt-action is sim- 
ilar to this gun but is made in 410 gauge only, 
as I understand it. Is this Model 41 strong 
enough to shoot .44 cartridges or is the barrel 
choked and for shot only? I hope you can fur- 
nish me the information concerning the 12-gauge 
as it seems that a bolt-action, in any type of gun, 
fits my shoulder best. 

Gen SICKLER. 

Ans.—I don’t know where you can buy one of 
those bolt-action repeating shotguns and in all 
frankness, if I did know, I wouldn’t tell you. It 
is one of the cheapest make-shift arms I have 
ever seen and know, from personal contact 
with a man who bought one of them, that it is 
a very dangerous gun. 

These weapons were really made_out of 
junked military Mauser rifle parts. In other 
words, the action assembly was equipped with a 
cheap shotgun barrel and a sporting stock. 

To accommodate the action to the twelve-bore 
shell, it was necessary to cut the lugs off the 
head of the bolt, depending only on the safety 
bolt to lock the gun. As a result, there is noth- 
ing between the shooter’s face and eternity but 
this safety bolt. R 

The Winchester Model 41 bolt-action shotgun 
is in no way to be confused with those cheap 
German contraptions. The Winchester, by the 
way, is intended only for use with shot charges 
though you can, with perfect safety, use the 
.41 ball cartridge in it. 

Snootine Eprror. 


MAGNUMS 

Cart. Paut A. Curtis: : i 
I have seen many references in your magazine 
relating to Magnum guns and I would like some 
detailed information about them. I would appre- 

ciate anything you can tell me about them. 

Geo. A. Stone. 
Ans.—The term “Magnum” is rather elastic. 
What it really means is a moderately light ‘shot- 
gun designed to shoot with safety and efficiency 
extra heavy loads. Generally speaking, as the 
Englishman sees it, it is a 734 Ib. twelve-bore 
chambered for three-inch paper or thin brass 
cases in which are used oversize wads which 
quickly expand into an oversize barrel. In other 
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words, the barrel is not .729, as is true of the 
diameter of a standard twelve bore, but some 
thousandths larger. This diminishes the amount 
of cone in the gun and in theory, at least, re. 
lieves the shot charge from a great deal of the 
mutilation which the exterior pellets receive in 
their passage through the cone and up the barrel, 

When thin brass cases are used, a Magnum 
becomes a chamberless gun, as there is no cone 
and, in either type, the necessary pressure for 
the proper combustion of the charge is gained by 
an additionally heavy charge of shot which, of 
course, creates higher pressure. The heavy shot 
charge has the additional virtue of giving an 
increasingly dense pattern at long range. 

The so-called long range Smith and Super-Fox 
are the two American versions of the Magnum 
idea. The guns are excessively heavy—un. 
necessarily so in my opinion, but they are over. 
bored and they do give a closer pattern than a 
standard gun. A good American Magnum will 
make about an 80 percent. pattern, whereas a 
standard full choke will generally not make 
better than 70 to 75 percent. 

The Super-Fox and the long range Smith are 
designed to shoot the three-inch twelve-bore 
cases throwing 1 ounces of heavy shot and 
they undoubtedly have about a five-yard increase 
in range over a standard bore gun. The English 
guns can be depended upon to shoot somewhat 
further because they shoot 114 ounces of shot in 
the paper case guns and two ounces of shot 
in the brass case guns but neither of them are 
in my opinion practical weapons for use in this 
country. The ammunition is not factory made, 
and one has to depend upon loading Lis own 
shells or securing them_ from abroad. 

This hardly ne here. It is all right for the 
Englishman when you understand his condi- 
tions. Duck shooting there usually implies scull- 
ing up on a flight of fowl or waiting on some 
pass whereby a man probably won’t fire more 
than a dozen shells a day. In this country where 
ducks are more plentiful and we secure better 
sport by using decoys and drawing the birds 
nearer to us and frequently use one hundred 
shells in a day, it would be a rather laborious 
process to always load your own. 

SHootine Eptor. 


GET ANOTHER BARREL 
Coe. Paut A. Curtis: 

_ have a_ 16-gauge Winchester pump with a 
26-inch modified barrel. I would jike ‘iene if 
I can shoot ducks with this gun or not. If so, 
what number shot and what shell shall I use? 

? Wituiam D. Bett. 

Ans.—A_ sixteen-gauge modified choke Win- 
chester pump is not exactly a duck gun. Never- 
theless, it will consistently kill ducks up to 
forty-five yards and on occasion at longer range 
and although this seems to be a handicap, don’t 
forget that the average duck we bring to bag 
is killed within forty-five yards. Even a g 
shot will miss more eoqueitie than he will kill 
beyond that range. 

Of course, the thing you ought to do for duck 
shooting is get a new barrel section for the gun, 
retaining the present barrel for quail shooting 
and get a new 28- or 30-inch barrel full choke 
for duck shooting. You would than have a splen- 
did all-round gun for Florida shooting. 

For ducks I would advise you to use No. 6 
chilled shot in any of the modern high velocity 


. loads such _as Super-X, Peter’s Hi-Velocity, 


Remington Heavy Duck Loads, etc., which are 

loaded with a charge of progressive burning 

smokeless powder and 1% ounce of chilled shot. 
SHootine Epitor, 


IT MAY BE NORWEGIAN 
Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 
_ I am writing to find out if I can get ammuni- 
tion for what I believe is about a .25 calibre 
Krag rifle or if such a calibre was ever made. 

It is a regulation Krag action with side- 
box, but the bore, as near as I can tell, is about 
-25, or perhaps 6 mm. 

Any information as to where I could purchase 
a cartridge for this that I could fire without 
using a string and a tree to get behind, will be 
greatly appreciated. 

R. E. Freeman. 

Ans.—The only Krag rifle which has ever 
been manufactured in the United States is the 
-30-'06 Krag commonly known as the Springfield 
U. S. rifle model 1898, which was formerly made 
in the Government arsenals, 

If you have a Krag of smaller calibre, it 
can only be one of two things—either it is a 
special rifie that has been rebarrelled by some 
gunsmith for one of the smaller cartridges which 
it would readily handle in its magazine or it is 
a Norwegian Krag-Jorgenson which shoots the 
6.5 Norwegian cartridge. 

You see, there are two countries which used 
the Krag besides the United States—Denmark 
and Norway—but the Danish Government 
adopted the 8 mm cartridge and the Norwegian 
Government the 6.5 which, in inches, is .256 
or practically .25 calibre. I don’t know who 
would have these cartridges in America, if any- 
one, but you might try Francis Bannerman, 501 
Broadway, N. Y., for the 6.5 Norwegian am- 
munition which I am inclined to believe is a 
different cartridge to that used in the 6.5 mm 
Mannlicher-Schoenauer sporting rifle. I don’t 
think they are interchangeable. 

Suootine Epitor. 
(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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I MEET THE OCEAN 
(Continued from page 17) 


“Oh, a hundred or so,” said Paul. 

I hung on until my arms began to ache 
and throb. Then the fish gave up. One or 
two more deep digs into the salt water, 
and I felt him yield to the rod. He came 
to the surface, and rolled a little. Even my 
inexperienced eyes could see that I had 
him. Then it occurred to me that this job 
hadn’t taken very long: 

“How long have I had him on?” I asked 
Beryl. 

“About six or seven minutes. But he 
must have been sick. He—” 

“I said ten minutes!” I cried with what 
was left of my strength. “That gives me 
three minutes more. And I'll do it with 
my left hand, too!” 

I gave him one big pump with both 
hands, then held the rod in my left, and 
tried to get him closer to the boat. But 
the fool fish came back to life and dived 
for the bottom. I had to hold on not only 
with both hands but with both feet, and it 
was another couple of minutes of good 
hard pumping before I could raise him 
again. This time he came up beside the 
boat. Paul swept the gaff and lifted his 
head out of water while Beryl put a rope 
through the gills. 

Well, I had landed a fish. I thought he 
was a peach. I estimated he’d go several 
hundred pounds and would probably break 
all shark records. 

“What’ll he go?” I asked Beryl. 

“Oh; a hundred and fifty. Just a little 
sand shark—the inlet pass is full of ’em.” 

Wasn’t that nice? 

“But he’d have given you a decent tussle 
if he hadn’t quit like that.” 

Quit? “Say,” I growled, “that fish quit 
when he was licked. I landed him in seven 
minutes—a world’s record. And part of 
the time with my left hand only.” 

My comrades laughed. 

“He swam in to the boat,” chuckled Jay. 


OW it was Paul’s turn to fish, and he 
took the rod. I sat in contented re- 
pose and nibbled at a sandwich and gazed 
with satisfied eyes on the monster man- 


-eater I had hauled in. But my peace of 


mind was not to last. Beryl was fussing 
around, and now he came along with a 
much lighter rod than the other. “Here” 
he said, as he slipped a mullet on it and 
handed it to me, “take a try with this. But 
remember it’s light tackle.” 

I should say it was light tackle! It 
wasn’t much larger than a common bass 
rod. I took hold of it and hefted it and 
then handed it back to Beryl. “You fish,” 
I urged. 

But Beryl would have nothing of it. I 
tried to give it to Jay Brown. Jay shook 
his head. So I cast the mullet and sat down 
to wait. 

About this time Paul’s reel began to yell 
and holler, and the next minute his rod 
was bending almost double. Whatever he 
had, it was a heavy fish. “A big shark— 
maybe a jewfish,” hazarded Beryl. 

Whatever it was, it gave Paul a 
strenuous twenty minutes. There were no 
fireworks such as the real game fish of 
the sea put up, but it could and did swim 
fast and hard and deep. Paul had to keep 
moving all over the boat. Now he was 
bracing his feet against the stern; again, 
he was perched perilously on the bow. The 
fish had a mania for swimming under the 
boat. 

It finally came to gaff—a jewfish, or 
sea bass, of about a hundred and seventy- 
five pounds. It was a pretty fish, exactly 
like a great big small-mouth black bass, 
This was the first sea fish I ever had seen, 
aside from my shark. My reaction can be 
approximated by imagining a 200-pound 
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Pakbak Hunting Coat 
a . a Patented Feb. 9, 1926. 2 


ESIDES free-arm shooting for 
speed and endurance,your Pak- 


bak Hunting Coat gives you the best Siz 
game pocket accommodation and 9? 


comfort. Genuine Duxbak “Sheds 
water like a duck’s back” cloth and 
tailoring. Buy Duxbak breeches, 
hat-cap, shell vest, leggins. See your 
dealer or write us. New style book 
for you FREE, 
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you can expect excellent results 
when using a Lyman improved 5A 
Telescopic Sight. The special lens 
formula gives brilliant illumination 
with sharply defined image undistorted 
to edge of field. Universal focus from 
200 yds. to infinity. Micrometer mount 


s THE LYMAN 5A TELESCOPIC SIGHT 


Extremely accurate for Target and Range 


allows ample adjustment in both wind- 
age and elevation for 1000 yard range. 
Reticules easily interchangeable. Bases 
(or blocks) available for nearly all 
rifles, Sight complete -including front 
and rear mount, bases, screws, two 
taps and drill, $44.00. 


5A Folder free on request 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 
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The only rea ly interchangeable mount 
permitting use of one scope on several 
rifles. Bases for all standard rifles. Instan- 
taneously attached or detached as described 
by Capt. Paul A. Curtis in the August 
issue of Field & Stream on page 82. Re- 
prints of this article sent on request. 
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52s & 54s—Remington 30s—Mauser’s & 
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Gun Repairing 
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Largest Stock of all Arms 
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America’s Gun Specialist 
509 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Hand Reloading 


Allows you to shoot your big caliber rifles or pistols 
indoors with reduced loads. Accurate ammunition, 
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If you are a lover of fine guns and 
demand the best, you will surely be 
interested in Westley Richards guns. 
Built entirely by hand, these master- 
pieces of modern gun making can 
truly be called guns of distinction. 
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these beautiful guns on request. 
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95 Federal St., Boston, je 
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black bass suddenly poking his head out 
of the water. 

But the fish was hardly in when my 
half-forgotten reel began to wrangle, and 
I threw on the drag just as everybody in 
the boat reminded me that I was using 
light tackle. I knew it. I was acutely con- 
scious of it. It seemed to me I never had 
seen such light tackle before. 

This was a long, monotonous job. I had 
another shark, perhaps smaller than the 
first, but it seemed as though I had the 
whole ocean. I had to be careful of the rod, 
and this complicated matters. But after 
about a half hour of nursing I brought 
him up and Beryl gaffed him. 

We had been fishing about an hour and 
a half. If we could keep up this rate for 
half a day, surely Stump Pass would fill 
our boat. But it was written that this was 
the end of the respite the storm had given 
as. The sky darkened, rain came in tor- 
rents, the wind increased, and the storm, 
which was to last three days more, closed 
in upon us again. 

We put up the tarpaulin top of the boat 
and sat under it, and Beryl hoisted anchor 
and started for home. We were all pretty 
wet before we got there, and the Chad- 
wick house looked good, looming up in 
the rain. 

“And now that I have conquered this 
ocean,” I said to Paul, “where do we go 
next ?’ 

“We keep our feet dry at Jay’s house 
until this gale is over, and then we'll haul 
out for the East Coast and some Gulf 
Stream fish.” 

“How big are they?” 

“Oh, from three to six hundred pounds.” 

“A mere nothing for me,” I assured him. 
“T’ll land them one-handed.” 

“Which hand?” asked Beryl with a 
grin. 

“The left!” 

At this moment Mrs. Chadwick came in. 
“Any luck?” she asked. 

I tried my best to be modest. “A couple 
of monster man-eaters,” I said casually, 
“and Paul landed a medium-sized jewfish.” 

Unconsciously she turned to her hus- 
band. 

Beryl grinned. “Hough caught a couple 
of these little sand sharks that hang around 
the pass feeding on mullet, and Paul got 
a peach of a jewfish.” 

So that was that. I had caught a couple 
of little sand sharks! And here I thought 
I had met the ocean and conquered it! 


THE GAMEST FISH 
(Continued from page 35) 


fine stream, the Little Codroy. The final 
day of our visit found our duffle packed 
and ready to be put on board the train, 
which was due from St. John’s at noon. 

As the day looked promising, I loaded 
my camera and accompanied Mr. Graverly 
of Halifax to the Home Pool. During the 
early hours of the morning he had no 
success. I sat on the bank and envied the 
consummate skill with which this master 
angler shot the fly eighty to a hundred 
feet with each cast, and always to that 
spot where the current curved most in- 
vitingly or that seat where the salmon 
were known to lie. 

At 10:45 a great bronze body swept 
from the tail of the pool, described a half 
circle, and took the fly as it curled toward 
the center of the stream. That was the 
only glimpse we had of the fish. Imme- 
diately he went to the bottom, and com- 
menced a drive for the head of the pool. 
Mr. Graverly kept him on the move as 
he traveled back and forth along the 
sandy shore. 

At the head of the pool there protruded 


from the surface the gnarled limbs of an 
ancient tree that had been washed down- 
stream by a spring freshet. If a salmon 
be credited with intelligence, it then ap- 
peared to the onlookers as if that fish was 
putting forth every ounce of strength at 
his disposal in an effort to reach that 
sunken obstruction. Once accomplished, 
he would have little difficulty in smashing 
the leader and getting rid of that irritating 
pull which sought to drag him to shore, 
Several times the fish almost reached his 
objective, but always the angler managed 
to turn him before he got into the danger 
zone. 

But eventually the salmon triumphed. 
He worked to within twenty yards of 
the sunken tree, came out of water, and 
with a convulsive heave of his huge body 
negotiated the remaining distance, snarled 
the leader and regained his liberty. It 
was 1:45 o'clock. 

As the sagging line curled to the shore 
I glanced at my watch, and found the 
salmon had staged a three-hour battle 
and won a splendid victory in a tussle in 
which the odds were all against him. 


THE CHRISTMAS EVE BUCK 
(Continued from page 41) 


has claimed to have shot down a deer, 
when, as a matter of fact, the crafty stag 
has only dodged. 

Whether struck or not, this buck gave 
no evidence of having any difficulty in 
getting away. I wondered why my Gunner 
did not salute him with the second barrel. 
Straight toward the sunset ran the stag, 
far through the rosy woods—a beautiful 
but heartbreaking sight. My chief feeling 
was one of pity for my Gunner. I knew 
how he would mind this. Yet that flinch- 
ing of the deer. Had he really been 
missed? 

A full three hundred yards I watched 
the fleeing stag. Then he vanished in a 
tall growth of weeds by an old abandoned 
sawmill. 

In another moment I was with my boy. 
“T think you struck him,” I said. “How 
about the second barrel?” 

“My pocket was so tight,” he said, “that 
I couldn’t pull out both shells at once, and 
I didn’t have time to pull them out one 
by one.” 

He looked peaked and miserable, as 
a hunter will look after missing a fair shot 
at a stag. 

With my hand on his shoulder, he and 
I started to look for any signs of blood, 
but the light was so bad that we couldn’t 
see a thing to encourage us. My elder boy 
meanwhile came up, and Prince rode up 
expectantly. What he saw in my face 
confirmed the superstition that had haunted 
us both all day. 

“*Bout five turkey done fly up and gone 
back,” he announced. 

“Well,” I told him, “at least one buck 
flew by here and has gone ahead.” 

The dusk of Christmas eve was fast 
settling down—on the world and in our 
hearts. 

“Prince,” I said, “this deer flinched at 
the crack of the gun.” 

He grinned good-humoredly. “If any- 
body would shoot at me, Cap’n, I would 
flinch too. He was so close,” he went on, 
taking on the tone of the professional 
hunter, “he would sure have come down.” 

“Well, anyhow,” I told him, “ride down 
yonder by the old camp and see if you 
can see any sign at all.” 

My boys searched about disconsolately 
for blood-signs while Prince rode down 
the glimmering ridge. He was out of my 
mind for a few moments until I heard the 
whoop of whoops. Looking toward the 
far-off camp, I could barely see him, his 
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Filmo 57 Projector 


Powerful illumination. Silent movement. No 
licker. Automatic in operation. $190 and up 
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hand raised high in ecstatic triumph, while 
the wildwoods rang with his superb shouts 
of victory. 

“Gunner,” I said to my young huntsman, 
“you killed that buck. Prince has him 
now.” 

Together the three of us ran through 
the darkening woods. When we came to 
the place, the negro was on the ground 
beside the fallen stag. A beauty he was— 
in his prime, with good antlers. He lay 
just within the shelter of the tall dead 
weeds into which I had seen him vanish. 

A joyous home-coming we had that 
Christmas eve. On the plantation the ne- 
groes take the killing of a fine deer as an 
occasion for much festive hilarity, and 
certainly the white hunter has in his heart 
rejoicings of his own. In state we hung 
up the Gunner’s buck, and then went in to 
a wild turkey dinner and an hour of per- 
fect peace yarning before the great open 
fireside. 

I must add that when the stag was 
dressed we found that one of the three 
buckshot that struck him had passed 
straight through his heart. I examined it 
very carefully to be certain of the fact. 
Yet he had run nearly a quarter of a 
mile at top speed without a hesitation 
or a blunder. The vitality of wild game is 
a thing almost incredible. 

After a day that ended so happily, I 
had to have a little talk with Prince before 
saying good-night to him. “Well,” I asked, 
“what does your wife have to say now 
about our hunting on Christmas eve? 
Doesn’t this deer prove to her that she 
was wrong?” 

“Cap'n,” said Prince soberly, “I ain’t 
never can’t prove nothin’ to a woman 
what she ain’t want to believe. She done 
say this luck was a acci-dent.” 

And the more I think of Sue’s descrip- 
tion of our good fortune, the more inclined 
am I to believe that she was right. 


JUSTICE AND JACKS 
(Continued from page 15) 


the honor of downing him. When the 
privilege fell to Dud, I sourly begrudged 
him his luck. Yet when we arrived at 
the post, the jack seemed to have vanished 
utterly. We combed the immediate vicinity, 
and kicked lustily into the grasses. While 
we were off our guard he had achieved a 
silent get-away. 

When he gave us a quartering shot, we 
missed him by a yard. The instant I 
pressed the trigger, he skipped from the 
path of the load. Dud also snapped be- 
neath him, much to his intense disgust. 
The jack capered over the dogwoods, with 
others weaving behind him, pursuing an 


independent course like a bee through a | 


swarm of gnats. 

He raced and zoomed and corkscrewed 
with the sheer ecstacy of speed. When he 
mounted into the heavens, we gave up 
the chase regretfully. Soon he seemed 
a fleck of soot, caught in the upward cur- 
rents and inéxorably whirled away. Dud 
scanned his watch with a yawn, then 
stretched wearily beneath a bush. 

“Take a stroll to the shack,” he sug- 
gested. “Maybe the old codger has left.” 

When I was but a short distance from 
the woods, the farmer issued from the 
cattails. “Hain’t seen hide nor hair of ’em,” 
he muttered, dropping his club reluctant- 
ly. “Guess they skinned out.” His face 
bore the dejected look of a hound that 
has lost the scent. 

We headed into the glow of the sunset, 
which flooded the pools with its brilliance. 
Dull with approaching dusk, the grasses 
crinkled under a freshening breeze from 
the hills. High ‘on a knoll, a grove of 
birches sent silvery gleams into the gloom 
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beyond. The next moment I believed my- 
self the victim of an optical illusion. 

“The big jack!” I gasped excitedly. 
“Don’t move!” 

An instant before, he had dived from 
the heights at an almost perpendicular 
angle. Then he disappeared in a waver- 
ing line of blackbirds spanning the west- 
ern sky. When I marked him again, he had 
flattened from his tumble directly over 
the bush concealing Dud. With a side- 
long twist, he lit in the tawniness a few 
feet away. 

By whistling and energetic pointing, I 
acquainted Dud with his whereabouts. A 
sharp click sounded over the meadows as 
he pumped a shell into the chamber. Know- 
ing that haste would lessen his chances, 
he sidled around the bush. Then he sprang 
into the open, thrusting his piece to his 
shoulder. 

The jack whipped from the vegetation 
with a flare of white. Putting every bit 
of energy into his wings, he bounded to- 
ward the maples like an ‘aerial cottontail. 
He faltered when the duck gun roared, 
then spatted into the loam. The spent 
charge rattled into a haycock. 

“Je-e-e-e-hosephat!” shrilled the farm- 
er, stabbing the air with his forefinger. 
“Look! Look!” Without explaining his 
conduct, he‘ran to Dud as fast as his aged 
legs could propel him. 

The side of the haystack bulged and 
swelled. A wide hole yawned in its base. 
Bear-like, two men scuttled out of the 
aperture on hands and knees. Their cloth- 
ing was covered with loose strands of hay, 
some of which had matted into their hair. 
They glanced about wildly. Scrambling 
to their feet, they raised their arms in 
abject surrender. 

Dud stood motionless, paralyzed by as- 
tonishment. But not the farmer. Trembling 
in his haste, he yoked the Sicilians to- 
gether with an old-fashioned pair of 
handcuffs. Then he hopped over to my 
insensible companion, and nearly pros- 
trated him with a slap on the back. 

“That,” he exclaimed, “was a heck of 
a good shot!” 


TWENTY YEARS FROM NOW? 
(Continued from page 39) 


marsh lands, although limiting shooting 
areas, is the recent interest in marshes as 
natural fur farms for the raising of musk- 
rats. 

To illustrate the extent to which west- 
ern agriculture will encroach upon the 
duck-breeding area, the 1910 and 1928 
wheat-growing areas are indicated on a 
map. New wheats created by our Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have greatly extend- 
ed the wheat-growing area; and, surpris- 
ing as it may seem, wheat ripens earlier 
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at Fort Vermillion than at points far to 
the south. An eighteen-hour growing day 
and high temperatures speed it along. This 
map is furnished through the courtesy of 
the Dominion Cerealist, Department of 
Agriculture. 

If I knew the northern limit of the ripen- 


ing of the potato, I would give it. The 
Northwest Territories Branch has placed 
at my disposal agricultural records which 
show crops garnered at Fort Good Hope, 
which is near where the Arctic Circle 
crosses the Mackenzie River. There, in 
addition to other garden truck, the Roman 
Catholic Mission has gathered a good crop 
of potatoes, up to sixty bags, practically 
every year since 1 

The Department of Agriculture has also 
furnished me with a map showing the pres- 
ent northern limit for cattle grazing. The 
tendency is for this line to move north- 
ward. Cattle grazing directly affects water- 
fowl through the trampling of nests and 
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the destruction of cover for nests and 
young, and indirectly through the demand 
for a winter hay supply. 

Then we have the latest grazing develop- 
ment—reindeer grazing. The reindeer 
grazing areas, which have been surveyed 
and found suitable, are indicated on the 
map prepared with the assistance of the 
Northwest Territories Branch, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Other areas yet to 
be surveyed, but which will probably be 
suitable, are shown too, but marked with 
a query. Once reindeer grazing succeeds, 
some additional demand will be made on 

















and the present de- 
mand for wildfowl as a needed meat food 
will be lessened. 

The present distribution of population 
in Western Canada is shown on another 
map through the courtesy of the Director 


the wildfowl supply, 


of the Natural Resources Intelligence 
Service, Department of the Interior. 

Bird species seldom move from their 
breeding range. Man has occupied and al- 
tered a great deal of the range formerly 
possessed entirely by wild life, and man 
will migrate northward according to his 
own free will and the availability of food 
and occupation. Probably the lesson from 
this is that a very definite restriction of 
the capital supply of wild waterfowl can 
be expected ultimately, not because of poor 
conservation, but because of the advance 
of human population throughout the water- 
fowl breeding area. 

Human advance of this kind to occupy 
the fertile lands suited for agriculture in 
Western Canada will not be stayed, but 
it rightly gives cause for thought to those 
who wonder where the ducks will come 
from twenty years from now. Given breed- 
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ing stock, Canada will continue, without 
any doubt, to send south a good supply of 
wildfowl each fall; but there is no use 
denying that times are changing and that 
there are causes at work in the North, be- 
yond a game protector’s control, which 
should make us value very highly and 
guard carefully our wild waterfowl stock. 


PULL, ZALIM! 


(Continued from page 33) 
repaired our shelter, the remainder of 
the night passed quietly, without any fur- 
ther alarms. As we left the shelter to re- 
turn to camp in the morning Zalim was, 
for him, in high spirits. “Our danger is 
safely past. Now for good fortune,” he 
announced cheerfully. 

Had I been in the habit of foreseeing 
danger in the manner of Zalim, I would 
never have gone near a shooting ground. 
The thousand deaths, which I should have 
died in anticipation, would have entirely 
stultified the pleasure. 

Early in the afternoon, soon after wak- 
ing from the sleep which made up for 
my wakeful night, a Shilluk came running 
into camp to bring me a message from 
his chief. The lions had been located, and 
would I please come and shoot them. 
Taking my heavy rifle and giving Zalim 
my light one, with which he had often 
shot, we hurried after the Shilluk. 

A brisk walk of an hour brought us 
to a clearing. Nearly in the center of the 
clearing was a clump of three or four 
small thorn trees. All around the edge of 
the clearing were stationed Shilluks, 
armed with spears and carrying shields. 

The chief came to meet me and, point- 
ing toward the thorn trees, said “Loob- 
hoor,” or something that sounded like it, 
which I guessed was Shilluk for a lion. 

“Zalim,” said I, turning to him, “tell 
the chief that we will go and shoot the 
lions, but ask him to keep his men quiet 
here until we have killed them.” 

The chief looked at me and nodded as- 
sent when Zalim had translated my words 
to him. Full of confidence, I advanced 
toward the trees, closely followed by Za- 
lim. The lions were there, all right. When 
we got near enough to distinguish things 
in the shade, I was able to make out the 
forms of two lions. 

One, the male, lay broadside on. The 
other had her back turned toward me 
as she lay, with her head almost buried in 
the bushy branches. I wished that it had 
been the other way about, for I knew that 
the lioness would be far more dangerous 
than the lion. Though the lion offered an 
easy shot, it would have been well nigh 
impossible to kill the lioness om account 
of her position. 

With dangerous game, the closer you 
are before you shoot, the less likely you 
are to have trouble afterward. So we 
crept forward until we got within a dozen 
yards of the sleeping animals. 


IHERE was no use in waiting. The 

lion was an easy target, and I felt 
quite confident that I could kill him with 
my first shot. Trusting to be able to 
knock the lioness over with my left barrel 
as she sprang to her feet, I fired at the 
lion’s heart. 

The report of my rifle galvanized the 
lioness into life, and she seemed to come 
to her senses like a spring released from 
tension. She shot through the air with 
a kind of handspring and landed, facing 
me, before I could even change the direc- 
tion in which my rifle was pointed. For 
a second I remained as if hypnotized. 
Then, as she crouched flat, gripping the 
ground for her spring and lashing her 
tail venomously from side to side, I turned 
my rifle barrels toward her and fired the 


left barrel just as her body left the ground. 

My bullet struck her shoulder, but it 
was too late to stop her spring and her 
body hurtled through the air toward me. 
While she was in the air the report of 
Zalim’s rifle thundered in my ear. I saw 
a red blur efface the shining white fangs 
that were descending upon me, and the 
next instant I was crushed back to the 
earth by the living projectile. 

I had a kind of vague recollection, as 
my senses momentarily left me, of a great 
soft body rolling over mine, while a great 
soft padded trap gripped my shoulder for an 
instant. Almost at once I felt myself raised 
to a sitting posture and heard Zalim’s 
voice in my ear saying, “See, the lioness 
has left you. You’re not hurt, are you?” 

Pulling myself together, I followed his 
outstretched finger and saw the lioness 
limping slowly toward the forest. As she 
neared the trees a host of Shilluk war- 
riors dashed out upon her. In an instant 
she was pierced through and through with 
countless spears as she sank back on to 
her haunches, biting at their shafts. Still 
more spears were thrust into her body, 
and in a very short space of time she was 
literally cut to ribbons in a flurry of flash- 
ing steel. 

“There’s one of my skins gone west,” 
I murmured weakly. “Thank God, the 
other is all right.” 

But alas, I was too precipitate in my 
thanks to my Maker, for another body 
of the Shilluk warriors had come up un- 
perceived and were treating the lion’s 
body in the same fashion. Nothing could 
be done, and I was feeling too sick and 
weak even to be angry. It was fate, after 
all. I was lucky to be alive to see any- 
thing, even the destruction of my prized 
trophies. 

The Shilluk chieftain came up, his eyes 
blazing with excitement. Pointing to a 
slight scratch which he had received in 
the lioness’ death struggle, he called up 
his warriors and insisted on performing 
a war-dance for my edification. It was, no 
doubt, very interesting and a great hon- 
or, but I could have escaped gladly from 
the racket, which made my still dizzy head 
dance round and round. 


GAME IN ITS OWN DEFENSE 


(Continued from page 23) 


inches deep. In a season’s gunning, one is 
sure to find many coveys that do not 
wait for the dogs, but rise and sprint for 
the woods the moment they discover that 
dogs and men are in the same field with 
them. Some advanced coveys have learned 
another trick also: that of settling in the 
woods, running together, and flying again 
immediately, without waiting to find 
whether they are being sought for a second 
time or not. Search for a covey that knows 
this trick is hopeless, for there is nothing 
to indicate the latest direction the birds 
have taken. 

Wildfowl, too, practice a cautious strat- 
egy that was unknown among them sixty 
years ago. The tales of “educated” bears, 
wolves, coyotes, foxes and deer are num- 
berless and, on the whole, true enough. 

Without doubt, the game that requires 
the utmost skill from the rifleman of 
America is the mountain sheep. No other 
animal is so difficult to stalk; no other 
puts one’s physical prowess to a harder 
task, and no other requires better marks- 
manship once the stalker is in position 
for the shot. Outmaneuvering an enemy 
sniper is not more difficult. Yet the an- 
cestors of these remarkably wary crea- 
tures were shot and lassoed from the 
saddle—and not so many years ago at that! 

In fact, with a very few exceptions, 
these chiefly among the shorebirds, our 
American game is wiser than it was a 
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score of years ago. Each season it be- 
comes more and more difficult to come to 
terms with it. The \change, though great, 
has been gradual, and it is only by picking 
out the record of a day twenty years 
ago and putting it beside that of a recent 
shooting trip that we can realize what 
has happened and guess at its significance. 

This “gun-shyness,” this unwillingness 
o “lie well to the dog,” this distrust of 
the best built blind are but the evidences 
we see of the most important game con- 
servation movement that has ever been 
launched, and man has had nothing to do 
with it except to function as the angel 
of misfortune that has forced the evolution. 

It is Nature’s own scheme. Perhaps half 
the game that we have to-day is here 
because of game laws, game refuges, ver- 
min control, and other influences of the 
science of game administration. The other 
half owes its existence to an increasing 
natural cleverness—an understanding of 
mankind, his methods and weapons. 

Every time we bag a bird we hasten the 
day when, in nine encounters out of ten, 
the game will outwit us or, what is more 
likely to occur, avoid encountering us 
at all. In fifty years or a hundred, pernaps, 
quail may not lie any better than crows, 
but will get up and move at long rifle 
shot. A few of them know it now; a 
great many grouse know it, and the black 
duck learned the simple trick years before 
I met him. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the 
specimens we will shoot this year will 
represent the least clever of their kind— 
the backward students, the lazy and the 
careless, so to speak—and those left to 
breed will be wiser and stronger, and 
so also, to an infinitesimal but none the 
less important degree, will be their off- 
spring. Whether the young learn these 
revised tactics by instruction from their 
parents or acquire the knowledge of man- 
kind through hereditary transmission, or 
through both these channels, no one knows, 
and for the purpose it does not greatly 
matter. It is sufficient to realize that it 
does actually occur, as may be attested 
by any one who will “see what he looks 
at,” and that it is one of the most hope- 
fully significant developments in the 
American game fields to-day. 


THE HOUND MAN FROM 
MISSOURI 
(Continued from page 25) 

although his sister had a fine one. If the 
dog uses his mouth at the right time and 
place, it has music for me; but if he 
follows along behind and barks all the 
time, I prefer a sheep bell. 

“A fox race is heaven-made,” says Mr. 
Spalding; “man has nothing to do with 
it. He can breed the dogs that put on 
the race, but it takes Nature to develop 
the night. Good dogs can run a fox, re- 
gardless of the weather; but when the 
fox is disturbed, he won’t make his nat- 
ural rounds, unless weather conditions are 
right. 

“The fox enjoys the race; never forget 
that. That’s why one can enjoy the sport 
of fox hunting so much. If the fox were 
suffering, it would be different; but he 
isn’t. He enjoys fooling the hounds. Many 
and many a time I’ve seen a fox, when 
he was away ahead of the hounds, jump 
up on a log and cut capers and play 
about. As the dogs came nearer he would 
start off, apparently refreshed and happy 
over the whole affair. In the vast majority 
of cases we don’t catch the fox, for he 
takes to his den. We don’t want to catch 
him. A dead fox can never make a race, 
and the race is all we are after.” 

“What are the best hunts you’ve had, 
Mr. Spalding?” 


“My best hunts usually just happen, 

My dogs come to me and say in their 
own way, ‘Let’s gol’ and that is a sign 
it’s a good night. I turn them loose in 
the wooded hills near my home, and they 
do the rest. At my leisure I find a good 
location where I can comfortably listen 
to the race. With my old briar pipe for 
a companion and a log for a chair, I often- 
times sit far into the night, or all night, 
maybe. Sometimes my wife goes with me, 
but most generally I am alone. My wife 
loves dogs and can tell which dog is in 
the lead and what each one is doing as 
well as any sportsman. 

“As I sit and listen and smoke I can 
think of few pleasures that can equal a 
fox race. When I hear my dogs circic 
the hills surrounding my home, I know 
what each one is doing and I know the 
territory so well that I can tell about 
where each one is running. I know when 
Old Cliff is running through the little 
village of Florida, when Spotted Queen 
is probably vaulting over Mark Twain's 
back-yard fence.” 

The hills surrounding Mark Twain's 
home are a play-ground for red fox. The 
rocky cliffs and the timbered slopes along 
winding Salt River furnish ideal dens. 


S the fox circles for miles and then 

back you are keyed up to a high pitch 
in your anxiety to know which dog will 
finish in the lead, with all the others do- 
ing their best to gain it over him. Oh, 
boy! Then is the time when your hat 
will raise up on your head, just as if your 
favorite race horse was coming neck to 
neck with his opponents down the home 
stretch. When he goes under the wire, 
the race is over. But a fox race goes on 
and on until the sly old fox sees that he 
can no longer outwit the dogs and takes 
to his den or a place of safety.” 

It’s a rare privilege to visit the Spald- 
ing home on a Sunday afternoon in the 
late spring or early summer. The old 
homestead, built along the lines of early 
American colonial, is located in the cen- 
ter of the farm on a sparsely timbered 
hill. It stands high above the surrounding 
hills on one side and overlooks Indian 
Creek bottoms on the other. All of this 
section is rich in red fox—truly an ideal 
setting for the home of a hunter. 

Lying about the yard in seemingly life- 
less manner, appearing to have little ani- 
mation save an occasional snap at an ill- 
favored gnat or fly, are the Spalding- 
Norris dogs. Only a slightly lifted ear 
and a languidly turning eyeball give evi- 
dence of their interest in the master. But 
let him move a hand toward his horn, 
and instantly, almost before he can lift 
it to his lips for the long, low, hunter’s 
call, every dog is galvanized into action 
—eager, alert and splendid, like a trained 
soldier at the call “To Arms!” 

Sitting near by on an old well mound, 
pipe in mouth, Mr. Spalding gazes about 
the picture with happiness and content. 
In his softly mellow voice, a mixture cf 
Missouri vernacular and Southern drawl, 
he relates his early struggles, his likes 
and dislikes, and the love he bears for the 
great out-of-doors. 

“Here’s Jess III that I just bought 
from Virginia. I raised this dog and sold 
him when he was a pup. Now he is three 
years old. I bought him to take the place 
of Jess Jr.” 

This dog lately distinguished himself in 
a local hunt by trailing and finding his 
fox while the ground was freezing. All 
hunters know that a dog can run better 
after the ground is frozen and that it’s 
difficult for a dog to trail while it is freez- 
ing. Yet Jess III out-trailed Old Cliff, 
and any dog that can surpass Old Cliff 
is worthy of mentioning. 
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“I am well pleased with Jess III, and 
I am expecting great things of him. His 
great-grandsire was Pilot, and his grand- 
sire Old Jess. Old Jess could always put 
on a fox race. There's one incident con- 
cerning Old Jess which stands out in my 
memory. You know foxhounds aren’t sup- 
posed to be show dogs. Tricks aren’t in 
their line. They are expected to be smart 
in one way only—handling their fox. Now 
Old Jess’ particular stunt may not have 
been smart, but it was a most sympathetic 
one, at least. 

“One morning, as I went to the barn 
to feed my horses, Old Jess came barking 
and jumping up on me in an excited man- 
ner. After I had fed my horses and started 
to the house, he repeated this performance, 
each time running over to a near-by hill- 
side. When he saw I was going in the 
house, he became frantic in his jumping 
and barking. As his behavior was so un- 
usual, I followed him over the hill. There 
I found Trinket, one of my best dogs, 
hanging in a wire fence by her hind leg. 
I released her, and Old Jess immediately 
became quiet. 

“Trinket lost her leg from this acci- 
dent, but was very valuable for breed- 
ing and produced some dogs of note, 
among them being George and Crook. Ac- 
cidents are always happening to foxhounds, 
it seems. There’s Misty, the dog my wife 
is petting. She is a valuable breeder, al- 
though her leg was shot off in a hunt 
two years ago. And many fine dogs go by 
the trap and poison routes.” 

Mr. Spalding is far too modest to chal- 
lenge the world with his dogs in so many 
words, but that’s what he means when 
he says: “The latch-string is always on 
the outside to fox hunters. They are all 
invited to come and meet my dogs and 
me. I'll gladly take care of them.” 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 

(Continued from page 45) 
in the narrow strip of water with fifteen 
feet of intervening weeds and ten feet to 
the bottom—this was a question I hadn't 
solved. Fortunately for me, the fish 
seemed to have forgotten the cunning 
usually attributed to his species; namely, 
that of heading for the weeds in order to 
break loose. 

Instead he churned back and forth in 
the open water, while I mentally estab- 
lished the alibi I would have to offer my 
friends for losing such a fish. Little did 
I think I could ever land him through 
that mess of weeds. My heart was in my 
throat. I didn’t know which way to turn 
next. 

After what seemed ages, my fish de- 
cided to take a little rest. I promptly took 
advantage of this fact by carefully reeling 
him in until his head showed above the 
masses of vegetation. It was then but a 
few moments’ work to slide him across the 
weeds and on to the bank. 

Why try to describe my feelings? Only 
a fisherman would care, and he would 
understand anyway, without my going 
into detail. The fish was landed. He was 
lying there before me on the bank. No 
alibi was necessary—no story about the 
big one that got away. I had the bonafide 
evidence here and now to show my friends 
and gloat over. 

The greatest thrill of all came when I 
put him on the scales. Nine pounds! The 
biggest bass ever recorded in this locality ! 

That Shannon spinner was what fooled 
him; but I want to say that if it hadn’t 
been for a good line, I would have been 
out of luck. Undoubtedly I would have 
had a totally different story to tell. The 
strain on the line must have been terrific 
as I dragged that nine-pounder over a 
morass of weeds and lily-pads. 


And so the big one was caught. This 
stretch of water has been fished hard all 
season by many fishermen, and my prize- 
winner has, to the best of my knowledge, 
been encountered but once before. That 
was about three months before this oc- 
casion. I was fishing with a friend, and 
the big fish came up to inspect his plug. 
He did not seem to like the looks of it, 
however; so retired. 

Although I have always been considered 
rather harmless and little known, except 
to my immediate friends, I have suddenly 
become a personage. I’m known now as 
the man who caught the first-prize bass. 
The tackle I used consisted of a Heddon 
rod, a Shakespeare reel. a Kingfisher line 
and a Shannon bucktail weedless spinner. 


TAKE THE BOY ALONG 
(Continued from page 37) 


Often a boy’s 
honor will keep a party of men from over- 
stepping the bounds of sportsmanship. 
One chap I know went with his dad and a 
group of other men on a partridge hunt 
into northern Minnesota. Birds were 
plentiful. In less than an hour the party 
had shot its limit, and still some of the 
men wanted to kill more. 

“There are no game wardens around 
here,” said one. “We might as well get a 
few more. We may never have another 
chance like this.” 

“Oh, gee, be a sport,” 
“Give the birds a chance.” 

And his honest opinion, honestly ex- 
pressed, put an end to the shooting for 
that day. It was a proud dad who told 
about it upon his return. 

It’s true that booze and boys don’t mix 
well, and some of the camp-fire stories 
may lack a bit of “ginger” if there are 
young ears to hear them; but no hunt- 
ing or fishing party was ever spoiled by 
the elimination of those two elements. 

Surely Walt is right, and it is not only 
the duty but the privilege of every dad to 
take his sons along on his outing trips. 
It won't be long, I thought as I turned 
over and pulled the blankets up to my 
neck, until we of this generation will 
have to turn over our business, our pro- 
fessions and our country to the boys who 
are coming after us. And I, for one, will 
feel a lot safer if we can turn it over toa 


said the kid. 


group of clear-eyed, straight-thinking and | 


straight-shooting young men, who at the 
sides of their dads have learned to know 
and to love our woods and waters, the 
wild things that live in thegn and the God 
who made them. 


KILLING THE KILLERS 


(Continued from page 44) 


remember in particular. I often saw him. 
He had a decided limp, due to a .30-30 
bullet. A forest ranger told me an Indian 
had shot him several years ago. 

Why the lobo did not get the lame 
antelope I do not know. Possibly he was 
too old and tough to tempt as discriminat- 
ing a killer as a wolf. I am sure that the 
lobo took his toll among the pronghorns, 
as I did not see a young one among all 
the bunches along Grand Cajfion. 

At night I would lie gazing at the stars 
and rack my brain for new ideas to use 
in wolfing. When I set traps in one lo- 
cality, the lobo moved to another. He 
never returned to the tank by my cabin 
after the first night. I made a trip of two 
hundred miles to an old cache of the sum- 
mer before to get some scent bait I had 
hidden there. It seemed to make no dif- 
ference. The wolf continued to avoid all 
my traps. 

One night my dogs barked incessantly 

(Continued on page 89) 
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VIEWPOINTS ON 
FISHY VISION 


By Seth Briggs 


EFORE I say anything at all on 

this subject, I would like to have 

it understood that I am not look- 

ing for a fight. Therefore, I am not 
going to start one. My mind is pretty 
well made up on this question of fishy 
vision, I’ll give almost any fly fisherman 
three guesses as to what | think about it. 
All I want to do is to point out a few 
things in general about the eyesight of 
fish as observed by both anglers and 
scientists. You can draw your own con- 
clusions. 

No art or science is 
totally independent of 
any other art or science. 
The more we study any- 
thing, the more outside 
assistance we are com- 
pelled to draw upon 
from the sister arts and 
sciences. They all form 
the links of one long 
chain, This fact adds 
constantly to our store 
of knowledge and makes 
life more interesting. 

We will, therefore, 
first take a glance at the 
subject of fishy vision 
from the standpoint of 
anatomy, physiology and 
physics. 

None of us will argue 
the fact that fish can see 
—some, perhaps, better 
than others. A dogfish, 
for instance, is supposed 
to have very poor eye- 
sight. Prof. G. H. 
Parker, who 
mented with this fish, 
proved that it bumped 
its piscatory nose on all dark objects when 
first placed in an aquarium and it took 
some time before it adjusted itself to its 
new surroundings. 

What we are interested in, however, is 
how well ‘does the average fish see and 
how do objects look to him in both the 
water and in the air above. 

Except that they vary somewhat ac- 
cording to the depth of water in which 
the fish live, most fishy eyes are pretty 
much like those of the majority of ani- 
mals higher in the scale of evolution, in- 
cluding man. In proportion, the eyes of a 
fish are somewhat larger, especially those 
which have become adapted to seeing in 
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This department is the fisherman’s own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered, when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











deep waters, In this case, both the eye and 
its pupil are large and the eyes are situ- 
ated near the top of the head so they can 
catch any stray light which might pene- 
trate to them. Fish inhabitating caves or 
the extreme depths of the ocean, on the 
other hand, have only rudimentary eyes. 
These organs are of no use to them in 
such places, because no light can possibly 


experi- If this chap doesn’t sit down pretty quick, he will have a practical demonstra: which rays of light were 





tion of how well fish can see 


penetrate their gloomy abysmal world. 

The lens of a fish’s eye is rounder than 
that of most other vertebrates and the 
cornea is flatter. The entire eye is covered 
with a thin membrane. This is made 
necessary, undoubtedly, to protect it from 
the dense medium in which the fish live. 
Fish, of course, have no eyelids and, con- 
sequently, are unable to shut off excess 
light. 

Our vision is termed as being binocular. 
That is to say we automatically see an 
object with both eyes focussed on it at 
the same time. The vision of a fish, on 
the contrary, is monocular. He sees some- 
thing with only one eye at a time. In order 





to see the same thing with the other eye, 
he would have to change his position com- 
pletely. This is due to the fact that his 
eyes are placed far back on his head, 
while our eyes are situated away toward 
the front. Neither does the fishy iris ex- 
pand or contract as ours does. 

Now that we have told a few anatomi- 
cal facts regarding the eye, let us consider 
what the fish can see with it. This, in 
many respects, is a difficult thing to judge 
satisfactorily. All we can do is try to 
place ourselves in the position of a fish 
and determine what we can see. This has 
been attempted by a number of both able 
anglers and scientists and some very in- 
teresting things have been discovered. Of 
course, our eyes are not 
adapted to a watery ele- 
ment, and certain allow- 
ances will have to be 
made for this. fact. At 
least, such experiments 
serve as a guide and 
give us something to go 
by. The fundamental 
laws of optics, which are 
now pretty well under- 
stood by physicists, 
would apply, at any rate. 


N the first place, let 

us see what our woriu 
might look like to a fish. 
To understand this, we 
must bear in mind that 
a Leam or ray of light 
is refracted or diverted 
when it passes from one 
medium to another of 
different density. This, 
of course, would apply 
in the case of light pass- 
ing from air into water 
and all objects from 


emanating into the water 

would appear distorted 
when viewed from beneath the surface of 
the water. This can be demonstrated by 
viewing such objects both with the naked 
eye and by means of photography. 

When the eye or camera submerged be- 
neath the surface is placed in a vertical 
position, and pointing upwards, the sky 
appears as a more or less contracted circle 
of light, as demonstrated some years ago 
by Prof. R. W. Wood of Johns Hopkins 
University. The center of this circle or 
“window,” as it is sometimes called, is 
always directly above the observer. All 
objects at or near this point, such as 
clouds, appear perfectly normal in shape. 

As we look down towards the horizon, 
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Salt water or fresh 
water, anywhere jn 
the world, Ashaway 
Fishing Lines will 
give you the best 
service. Advertised 
and sold around the 


entire world 


Below are shown the 
two extremes in Asha- 
way Fishing Lines. 
Each famous for value. 
The Ashaway Original 
Cuttyhunk sea-angling 
Line and the Ashaway 
Crandall’ s American 
Finish Fly Casting 
Line. 
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Says Mr. Grey: 


HE supreme test of a great fishing line is when 
a heavy, active fish leaps on a tight line. There 
is no chance to loosen the reel drag. Here are pic- 
tures of a giant Black Marlin, 704 pounds, at the 
end of a 39-thread Ashaway Original Cuttyhunk 
Zane Grey Line, a 426-pound Broadbill on a 36- 
thread, a 300-pound striped Marlin on a 24-thread, 
and a 126-pound Sailfish on an 18-thread line. 
The line is the most important of all the angler’s 
equipment, and the Ashaway Original Cuttyhunk 
Line, made by the Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co., 
of Ashaway, Rhode Island, is unquestionably the 
strongest, finest, best line ever manufactured. 


“Apane honey 


ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
Quality Fishing Lines Ever Since 1824 
Box 732 Ashaway, Rhode Island 


704 Ibs. 



















426 Ibs. 


300 lbs. 


126 Ibs. 


Every Ashaway Line is guar- 
anteed satisfactory to you, or 
ur money back. 
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Shimmy Wiggler takes 
“the largest fish reported!”’ 


I enclose photo of a large mouth black bass 
caught in a Palo Pinto county (Texas) lake 
on July 19th by W. O. Gross, local attorney. 
This fish was taken on a black Al. Foss Shimmy 
Wiggler with strip of Foss pork rind. He 
measured 24 inches long with 22-inch girth, 
and weighed 7'4 pounds. The picture shows 
Mr. Gross holding his catch. 
The writer was with Mr. Gross when the fish 
was taken and the fact that it was taken with 
your lure, together with the fact that this is the 
largest fish reported here of the large mouth 
variety, prompts me to write you. 

P. S. Lutrrett, 


Mineral Wells, Tex. 


T= is the Shimmy Wiggler on which Mr. 
Gross took that 7% pound dandy—“the 
largest fish reported here” as Mr. Luttrell puts it. 





Shimmy Wiggler $1.00. % or % oz. Brass or nickel 


inish—different colored streamers. 


Try the “Dixie”— 


new this year! 





Dixie Wiggler $1.00. All brass, nickel-plated, or natural 
finish, if ordered. No. 13, weight % oz. 3/0 hook— 
different colored streamers. 


Ask your dealer to show you the complete line of 
Foss Pork Rind Minnows. They’re fish-getters, every 
one of them! Their great popularity everywhere there’s 
enough water to float a fish proves exceptional efficiency 
under almost any and all conditions. 


aki 


The Oriental comes in ¥, or % oz.—Black and White, 


Yellow and White, or Red and White. $1.00. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with these lures, and 
with the genuine Al. Foss pork strips, send us his 
name and the price and we'll furnish you direct. 


AL. FOSS 


Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer 


of the Pork Rind Minnows 
2891 East 79th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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however, objects become more and more 
distorted. From a photograph taken by 
Prof. Wood, a row of men standing 
around the edge of a pond present a 
strange appearance. It showed these men 
ranged in a circle with their heads tend- 


}ing to converge towards a central point, 


like the spokes of a wheel. Their bodies 
tapered toward the head and appeared flat 
and compressed. The legs, too, were dis- 
torted and looked enormous. When the 
camera was placed in a horizontal posi- 
tion, as a fish would view our world from 
an aquarium, a somewhat different pic- 


The portion of the legs in the water 
would look normal, but they would be re- 
flected from the mirror-like under-suriace 
of the water as an inverted continuation 
of equal length and with the feet pointing 
up in the air. The upper portion of the 
man’s body would appear flattened and 
totally disconnected from the rest of him. 
His head would be floating off up in the 
air somewhere. Now you know what you 
look like to a fish. 

From this we might conjecture how a 
dry fly might manifest itself to a trout. 
The portion of the fly actually immersed 





ture was presented. A row of nine men 
standing in a straight pathway were repre- 
sented as being stationed in a semi-circle 
and the amount of distortion in the figures 
of the men was in direct proportion to 
their distance from the lens of the camera. 

Therefore, while a fish can see almost 
anything in the external world, all ob- 
jects, except those at the zenith, probably 
appear distorted. His horizon is very like- 
ly more limited than ours, also. The indi- 
cations are that a fish does not see 
anything very close to the water’s edge, 
such as stones or rocks. The legs of a 
man so located would probably be invisi- 
ble below the knee. 

When it comes to objects situated 
wholly within the water, there is not much 
to be said. There is no doubt, that in quiet 
water, at least, they present a normal ap- 
pearance to the fish as they do to us. The 
proportions and size of all such objects 
are conventional and natural. 

The strangest appearance of all, how- 
ever, is presented by things placed partly 
in the water and partly out. Some inter- 
esting experiments along this line were 
conducted by Dr. Otto Baron v.u.z. Auf- 
sess of Munich as reported by the Berlin 
correspondent of the Scientific American 
in their issue of May 24, 1913. Take for 
instance a stick so placed. The submerged 
portion would look normal. The part out 
of the water, on the contrary, would ap- 
pear not only distorted and very much 
shorter than it actually is, but would be 
represented as being an object suspended 
in the air above the surface and totally 
disconnected from the rest of the stick. 
Further than that, the submerged portion 
of the stick would also be reflected on the 
under surface of the water and would ap- 
pear as a reversed continuation of that 
portion. 

Consider then what an angler wading a 
stream up to his hips would look like to 
a fish. I shudder to think of it! A night- 
mare would be a picnic in comparison. 


Courtesy Eastman Kodak Co, 
Under light conditions such as this, a fish probably sees best 


in water would be the only part that would 
look natural. If the fly was too close to 
the fish, he might not see any of the rest 
of it. If he saw the wings, they would be 
represented as being detached from the 
rest of the fly. This fact has led some dry 
fly anglers to claim that the wings on a 
dry fly are useless, except insofar as they 
help it to maintain its balance. If the fish 
saw them at all, the portions of the fly out 
of the water would be misrepresented to 
his eye and in all probability would be 
surrounded by a halo consisting of all the 
colors of the spectrum due to ‘the refrac- 
tion of light on the uneven water surface. 
This would especially be the case if sun- 
light were shining directly upon it. A dry 
fly floating toward a fish might, there- 
fore, look like a dancing, shimmering 
object with an aura of variegated colors 
and with the upper portions completely 
disconnected from the rest of the fly. 


T is, of course, conceivable that the 

manner in which an object appears to a 
fish would depend largely upon the light- 
ing conditions. For instance, a dry fly cast 
upstream with a bright sun throwing its 
rays directly down stream and shining on 
that fly, would in all probability look like 
a deformed object radiating all the colors 
of the rainbow. You have all noticed that 
trout, as a rule, rise most readily just 
before sundown when the light is not too 
bright. I have an idea that under these 
circumstances, light conditions appear 
best to the fish. This is, perhaps, especially 
so if the sky is partly clouded and with 
bright patches of blue showing in be- 
tween. 

One thing more about vision in general 
—how extensive is the field of vision of 
a fish? This depends in the first place on 
the depth the fish is located beneath the 
surface of the water. Regardless of this 
fact, however, everything is in the range 
of vision that is within a 48 degree angle 
to the perpendicular. It can readily be 
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seen, therefore, from the accompanying 
diagram, that a fish a few inches below 
the surface would not have a very large 
field of vision. This field would increase 
materially as the fish moved to a greater 
depth. 

It is entirely possible that a fish might 
be aware of objects outside of this 48 de- 
gree angle, but such perception would, 
probably, only come as a result of reflected 
light. This would be true especially in the 
case of the light emanating from the gold 
tinsel of such flies as the gold-ribbed 
Hare’s Ear and Wickham’s Fancy. 

Just for the fun of it, let us glance now 
at what the famous English angler, J. W. 
Dunne, has to say in The Field of Decem- 
ber 9, 1922 about the way a fly would 
probably appear to a trout. 


E says that a fish seems to live at the 

bottom of a wide inverted funnel—a 
crater reaching away above the surface of 
the water—and with steep sides, sloping at 
48 degrees from the perpendicular. The 
entire landscape above the water seems to 
be arranged on the sides of that funnel. A 
dry fly coming down the stream towards 
the fish seems to be sliding down the 
sides of that crater until it reaches the 
edge of the window—the outer field of 
vision—when the fly changes its direction. 
At that moment, it presents the appear- 
ance of being miraculously joined by a 
hook which came along the mirror-like 
under-surface of the water to meet the 
fly. This new combination then slides 
across the trout’s direct field of vision. 
When it reaches the extreme edge of the 
48 degree angle on the other side, the fly 
sheds the hook and goes on travelling up 
the other side of the crater until it vanishes 
into the haze which normally surrounds 
all distant objects. 

This theory of Dunne’s is what I con- 
sider a really interesting explanation of 
fishy vision and it sounds quite reason- 
able. 

It would also be quite safe to assume 
that the quieter and Jess ruffled the water 
is, the more distinctly objects both in and 
out of the water will appear and the 
sooner objects out of the field of vision 
will make themselves evident. In fact, 
one famous angler has made the asser- 
tion that, if we could conceive of water 
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A fish’s field of vision is directly propor- 

tional to its depth below the surface. At 

6 inches it extends for A to B and at 18 
inches from A to D 


being absolutely smooth and without a 
ripple, a trout would perceive an object 
by means of reflected light as far as the 
next bend in the stream. This may be an 
exaggeration, but I think pretty nearly 
all fly fishermen would be ready to admit 
that a fish can be, and frequently is, made 
aware of a fly outside of the 48 degree 
angle. This is demonstrated by the dis- 
tance a trout will often go to investigate 
a fly, either natural or artificial. He often 
changes his position long before the fly 

$ come into the direct field of vision. 

Feeding fish are, however, usually not 
very far below the surface. This means 
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that the field of vision of such fish is com- 
paratively narrow. Hence the importance 
of laying your fly with some accuracy 
where you saw a fish rising. 

Well, this may give you a few things to 
think about. I am not going to talk about 
the keenness of vision of the fish with 
which you and I are best acquainted. We 
are all pretty familiar with this aspect 
of the subject. All we have to do is watch 
these fish work, especially when light 
conditions are right, or even at night. Or 
we might consider a hooked trout dash- 
ing madly about a pool at night without 
bumping his head on at least every other 
rock. Such things are enough to convince 
even the most skeptical on this matter. 

The eyes of fish, like those of most 
animals, are very quick in detecting ob- 
jects in motion. Anything stationary, or 
moving very slowly, seldom arouses their 
suspicions, 

In the final analysis, however, only a 
fish knows what a fish can see. It is very 
doubtful if we will ever reach a complete 
understanding and appreciation of this 
matter. 

Next month I will have something to 


say on the color vision of fish. 


FAIR ENOUGH 


OR Southern Californians the “old 

fishin’ hole” is a barge anchored two 
or three miles off shore. And the average 
day’s catch consists mostly of mackerel 
and barracuda—not perch and _ sunfish. 
Barracuda—that eel-like fellow with the 
whale-like appetite! You seldom catch 
one without taking several other fish at 
the same time; he’s always eating and 
you generally see him just swallowing 
some smaller fish. Hence the following 
tale—believe it or not! 

A local resident returned from the 
barge with his burlap sack bulging with 
fish—fish for his family, and fish for his 
neighborhood. Two fine barracudas went 
to a lady friend. 

“How did you like the barracuda?” he 
asked when he saw the lady the following 


day. 
“Why,” 
pearing very 
didn’t eat them.” 
“Why not?” he asked, greatly surprised. 
“Well, to be frank with you,” she said, 
“when we cut them open to clean them, 
we found a lot of little fish inside—and, 
of course, we didn’t want to eat them when 
they were in that condition.” 
In this case a row of fish was not roe 
of fish! 


AN EFFICIENT WAY TO SKIN 
FISH 


By Wm. A. Hiestand 


HE writer is indebted to Professor 

R. A. Moore, the well-known “Hunter 
of Kewaunee”, for the following method 
of skinning and cleaning fish. I have seen 
him prepare fish, ready for the pan, by 
the method I am about to describe, at the 
rate of three fish per two minutes. 

In some cases, skinned fish are more 
palatable than scaled ones. They are free 
from that “muddy” taste and more appetiz- 
ing when cooked. Of course, there are 
some fish, as trout, to which skinning does 
not apply, but almost any fish which must 
be scaled will taste better if skinned. Who- 
ever has scaled fish is aware of how much 
mucus can be scraped from the skin of 
even a carefully scaled fish. 

The following method is very simply 
carried out. After a few fish have been 
skinned, the process becomes much simpler 
and speed in procedure will follow. The 
only requirements are a sharp pocket 
knife and a string of fish. A small blade 


she replied, blushing and ap- 
much ‘embarrassed, “we 


will serve better than a larger one. 
Hold the fish in the left hand with the 
head pointing toward the operator and 
with the dorsal fins uppermost. Insert the 
point of the blade through the skin slightly 
to one side of the mid-line of the back 
and just back of the head (Figure 1), 








These five figures illustrate an efficient 
way to skin fish 


Run the blade from the head to the tail, 
cutting about as deeply as indicated by 
the Figure. Now insert the blade on the 
other side of the dorsal fin and make a 
similar cut. The knife should slant out- 
ward slightly in each opening cut, so that 
a V-shaped incision is made with the 
apex of the V lying above the back-bone. 
Now, with the blade of the knife and 
thumb pick up the incised skin next to the 
tail and tear off toward the head. This will 
remove the two dorsal fins and the bones 
projecting from them. 

Next insert the tip of the blade under 
the skin at the same point where the open- 
ing cut was started and cut through the 
skin, as indicated in Figure 2, from the 
back of the head to the base of the tail. 
Repeat this cut on the other side of the 
fish. With the tip of the blade and thumb. 
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pick up the skin where the cut was started 
and pull it off toward the tail as shown in 
Figure 3. Repeat for the other side of the 
fish. This leaves the body skinned with 
the head and tail still intact. 

Now place the fish ventral side down 
and cut through the back-bone in back of 
the head as in Figure 4. Pull off the head 
and the viscera will come out attached to 
it, which leaves the fish cleaned. Cut off 
the tail (Figure 5) and the fish is ready 
for the pan. 


Editor’s Note: The method advocated 
above is clever and may be all right in 
some cases. For all practical purposes, 
however, I prefer to scale my fish. It 
makes them look more appetizing and 
taste better. 


A NEAT WAY OF USING 
SHELLAC 


OTS of folks who tie flies or repair 
rods complain bitterly about getting 
their fingers all messed up when they 
apply shellac with a brush. Here is a 
little trick that does away with this ob- 
jection. 

Buy an oil-can with a long, curved 
spout. Take a small quill about one-half 
an inch in length and open it up at both 
ends. Tie a little bunch of camel’s hair 
around one end of the quill and fit the 
other end of the quill over the tip of the 
spout. By pressing in the bottom of the 
can, you can feed shellac into the brush 
in any desired amount. 

When you finish your work, you can 
remove the brush and soak it in gasoline. 
To keep air out of the spout, fit another 
little piece of quill, with one end left 
closed, over the tip. 

This 1s a’handy little contraption that 
is always ready to use and always works. 


TYING A NET ON ITS FRAME 


OME landing nets have such smooth 

and slippery frames, that unless the 
net itself is properly secured, it will all 
gather together in a bunch at the bottom 
of the rim. This feature, besides not look- 
ing nice, is rather inconvenient. Here is 
a way to get around it. 

Take some heavy linen thread that has 
been well worked with shoemaker’s wax. 
With this, make three short wrappings 
on the frame of your net so that it will 
be divided into four equal parts. Then 
count the number of loops or meshes in 
your net so you can separate them into 
four equal parts to correspond with the 
divisions on the frame. Now take some 
winding thread that has been previously 
shellacked. Work this through the loops of 
your net and on to the frame in the reg- 
ular manner and, as you come around to 
the various linen thread wrappings, knot 
your winding thread around them and your 
net will stay put. 


STILL TIME TO ENTER OUR 
CONTEST 


T won’t be long now boys; but the jig 
isn’t up yet. According to the Rules 

and Conditions of our Annual Prize Fish- 
ing Contest, there are a few divisions still 
open. Of course, this is of little interest 
to Northern anglers, most of whom have 
already stowed away their tackle in moth- 
balls for the winter. 

There are, however, anglers in some 
of the western and northwestern parts of 
the United States and Canada, where they 
have rainbow and steelhead trout, who 
still have a chance to show what they can 
do. Our Rules and Conditions say that 
any of these species caught before Decem- 
ber Ist, 1929 are eligible for entry. And 
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then you still have three weeks grace 
after that date in which to file your affi- 
davit. May we ask you, however, not to 
take advantage of that fact, if possible, 
as we have to compile our records very 
soon and this is a big job. So get busy. 
brother, and do some fishing during the 
next couple weeks after this issue reaches 
you. Then you, too, had better put those 
flies away where the moths can’t get at 
them, so they will be good next season. 
Incidentally, we want to remind you that 
the fish which won First Prize in the 
Rainbow-Steelhead Class in our 1928 
Contest was caught on November 27th. 
The fish winning Fourth Prize was also 
caught in November. 

As for you Southerners—there is no 
good reason at all for losing heart yet. 
The Large-mouth Black Bass Class in 
both the Intermediate and Southern Divi- 
sions is open until January Ist, 1930. I 
know a lot of fishermen around here that 
wish they had your opportunity. You don't 
know how lucky you are! And don’t for- 
get about the tarpon either. This Class, 
too, is open until January Ist. 

In other words, there is still $1,240 
worth of prizes to win! All over? I 
should say not! 


ROD-WINDING SILK COLORS 


HE time is here when most of us 

can no longer do any fishing. Many 
anglers find rod making and repairing a 
profitable antidote for a grouch developed 
in lamenting their sad fate. For those of 
you to whom this would apply. here is a 
little kink on the subject of rod-windings. 
Weare able to publish it through the kind- 
ness of one of our friends, Mr. Thomas 
L. Smarr of Chicago. 

He says that, while he has found the 
fifty-fifty solution of collodium and banana 
oil to prove satisfactory as a color pre- 
servative, he thinks it best to get along 
without it. 

We all know, of course, that when we 
varnish directly over a colored silk, with- 
out first using a color-preservative, the 
silk becomes an entirely different shade. 
We end up, therefore, with colors and 
color combinations that we had not planned 
on. 

Well, it is just a matter of finding the 
proper colors in the first place, so that 
after they have been varnished, they will 





PRIZE WINNERS 
in the Fish and Fishing Division of 
Field and Stream Photo Contest 
Ist Prize: 
GEORGE JAMES ELLSWORTH 
Springfield, Mass. 
2nd Prize: 
WILL D. McCURRY 
Portland, Oregon 
3rd Prize: 


OWEN MORRIS 
Orillia, Ont. Can. 











be the colors we originally had in mind. 
Most of us have to learn this by a method 
of trial and error. Mr. Smarr, I presume, 
had to resort to this system also. Now 
that he has it all figured out on some of 
the popular shades, he is generously offer- 
ing to pass along the result of his experi- 
ments. 

Corticelli silk shade No. 1057-2 should 


be used to get a bright cherry-red color; 








No. 908 for blue and No. 1074-6 for a 


dark pink. Belding silk shade No. 643 
giv es a bright yellow shade and Richard- 
son’s silk shade No. 142 turns out to be 
a blue-black. 

The first one of these silks, just for 
example, is a dark orange or henna color 
before it is varnished. 

Incidentally, for those of you who pre- 
fer to use color preservative, Mr. Smarr 





A 150Y%-pound Allison tuna taken wy Mr- 


S. A. Gafvert off Miami, Florida. It was 
landed 8 miles away from where it was 
hooked 


recommends shaking the mixture men- 
tioned above very thoroughly and then 
permitting it to stand in the bottle for 
two or three hours before using. It will 
then be necessary to apply only two coats. 


A FISHIN’ PREACHER 


HEN members of the congregation 
of the Germain Street Baptist Church 
in St. John, New Brunswick, appeared for 
Sunday ‘morning service, their attention 
was attracted to a poem posted conspicu- 
ously in the church corridor and entrance. 
The poem, which is given below, is the 
production of Rev. Dr. S. S. Poole, for 
many years pastor of the Germain Street 
Baptist Church, one of the largest churches 
of the city. 


“T jes’ set here a-dreamin’ 
A-dreamin’ every day, 

Of the sunshine that’s a-gleamin’ 
On the rivers—fur away. 


An’ I kinder fall to wishin’ 
I was where the waters swish; 
For if the Lord made fishin’ 
Why—a feller orter fish. 


While I’m studyin’, or writin’, 
In the dusty, rusty town, 
I kin feel the fish a-bitin’— 
See the cork a-goin’ down. 
So I nod, an’ fall to wishin’ 
I was where the waters swish; 
For if the Lord made fishin’, 
Why—a feller orter fish.” 


During the week preceding the Sunday 
in question, Dr. Poole was bitten by the 
angling bug. He succumbed to the tempta- 
tion to go “a-fishin’” at the end of the 
week, and, on Saturday was en route to 
the streams and lakes of Nova Scotia. He 
had quietly crossed the Bay of Fundy 
by steamer and headed for a sporting 
lodge by rail. Although his congregation 
did not know of his exit, the clergyman 
had made eleventh hour arrangements 
with two ministers to substitute for him 
at the church services on Sunday. The 
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only explanation the pastor left was the 
poem affixed in various copies to the cor- 
ridor and entrance walls. 

When he returned from his outing be- 
fore the following Sunday with many 
trophies of his fishing prowess, he was 
forgiven. 


LETTERS AND ANSWERS 


WHAT SPECIES OF TROUT SHALL I 
STOCK? 


Fisni1nc Epitor: 

I have heard so many opinions expressed re- 
garding the proper species of trout with which 
to stock a stream, that I don’t know just where 
I stand. I have a little stream on my property 
in New Jersey that I want to stock with these 
fish. The water seems reasonably cold and I am 
inclined to favor the native brook trout. How- 
ever, I thought that I would perhaps try all three 
species of trout—the brook, brown and rainbow 
—with the former predominating. What do you 


ink about it? 
in CuestrerR ALLEN 
Comment: This is rather a difficult question to 
answer. Most of the streams in New Jersey, 
generally speaking, are not particularly well 
adapted to stocking with brook trout. The water, 
in most cases, is a bit too warm. As you probably 
know, to successfully stock this species, the water 
temperature ought not, at any time, go much over 
60 degrees. Brook trout will thrive to some extent 
in water that occasionally reaches temperatures 
somewhat higher, but, in the long run, they will 
not do very well. 

It would seem, therefore, as though the other 
two species would be your best bet, unless you 
are sure of your water temperatures. 

To stock all three species, however, does not 
seem advisable. In the majority of cases where 
this has been done, the browns and the rainbows 
have attained the upper hand. Both of them, and 
especially the browns, are cannibals and, while 
it may take some time before this is made evi- 


dent, in the final analysis, it usually works out | 


that way. 

The Gowns and rainbows, however, get along 
very well, and there is no objection to stocking 
the same waters with both of them. 

Fisuinc Epitor 


A CLEVER WAY OF CATCHING GARS 


Fisui1nc Epitor: : } 

In your October issue, I read an inquiry about 
gar fishing and I would like to tell you about my 
experience in this line. As far as sport is con- 
cerned, I don’t know of anything to equal it. A 
snagged gar will give you a battle that you never 
dreamed of. 

I use a good, -plain bamboo pole about 15 or 
20 feet long with a strong line of the same length. 
To this line I attach a rather large catfish blad- 
der, still inflated. Just tie the line around the 
center of the bladder. Catfish bladder is best, as 
it is very tough. 

If the gars are working in the river bed, go 
up stream for a mile or so. Then let your boat 
drift and cast the bladder out on the surface of 
the water and let it float with you down stream. 
It won’t be long before something will hit as it 
was never hit before. Mr. Gar will leap for that 
bladder and then the action starts. This will last 
until you pull him in and break his neck over 
the edge of the boat. 

The gar has a long bill and teeth like a saw 
blade. These teeth get tangled ” in the fish 
bladder and it is impossible for the fish to get 
loose. You have him for life. 

This is real sport, for the gar will whip from 
one side of the boat to the other with lightning- 
like speed. In taking the bladders from the catfish 
be careful not to puncture them and also to keep 
them inflated. 


I hope this will prove valuable to someone for | 


the real sport of it. 
Marvin F, Tompson 


CARING FOR A TAPERED LINE 


Fisninc Eprtor: 

In an early issue, will you kindly advise the 
care suggested for tapered trout lines during the 
time they are not in use; whether they should 
be left on the reel or otherwise, and any other 
Suggestions you can make? 

James C. Hassatt. 

Comment: There are several ways in which 
you might handle your tapered trout line when 
it is not in use, P inne fishermen prefer to put 
it on a wooden frame of some kind that is open 
on each side so the air can get at it. It should 
be greased beforehand with one of the many 
products on the market, such as deer fat or 
something similar to it. This will tend to keep 
your line soft, but is not really essential. 

f you are fortunate enough to have a separate 
Toom or den of some kind in which you keep 
your fishing and hunting equipment, you might 
ft up a couple of wooden pees and string your 
ine along these. This would be even better. 

Fisaine Epitor. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 














The most remarkable magazine of its 
kind published anywhere in the world 


today. 
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n to other fiction magazines that a 


Dempsey-Tunney fight bears to an amateur boxing match. It is a 
monthly magazine of detective, adventure and western stories that are the 
real thing—smashing, powerful, swift-moving stories that present crime, 
the underworld, police and detective methods and life in the still remaining 


American frontiers, exactly as they are. 


BLACK MASK is edited and published for just such men as you readers of 
Field & Stream—intelligent men with red blood in their veins. If you have 
not yet become acquainted with this really great magazine, start now. Get a 


copy of this December issue today. Here 
CRIME BREEDERS 


A story by Raoul Whitfield of the efforts 
a crime ring which he has learned about 


are some of the stories: 


of a released prisoner to break up 
while in prison. A remarkable de- 


piction of the underworld of a great city, 


TRIPLE TREACHERY 


A great story by Erle Stanley Gardner of politics and organized crime in 


San Francisco. 


RENEGADES OF THE RIO 


The air force of the Texas Rangers battl 
Mexican border. 


“SAVING A DOUBLE CROSS” 


e a ring of dope smugglers on the 


“CRALEIGH COMES TO LIFE” 


and others. A remarkable issue that will 
able reading that you have ever had. 


Get a copy from 
today and prove 


give you hours of the most enjoy- 


a newsdealer 
it to yourself 
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AGAINST THE WINTRY 
BLASTS 


By Henry Clay Foster 


HE fascination of the boating game 

does not end—for most of us— 

with the season. We do our boat- 

ing all the year round. And I some- 
times wonder if we don’t get some of the 
best times out of it then—with memory 
gilding the past incidents and hope and 
anticipation shining up the plans of next 
season. Anyhow, the true boatman does 
keep at it until New Year’s at least, and 
then it is time to begin making ready for 
the coming season. 

The wintry blasts, however, have a 
very tangible bearing on the boating sport 
in addition to cooling our ardor for the 
water, sheeting the surface with ice, and 
other well known ways of stopping the 
fun. The boat on shore necessarily suffers 
from these same wintry blasts unless 
properly cared for. Merely hauling her out 
in some sheltered nook and throwing 
over the cockpit a scrap of canvas, 
weighted down with brick-bats, is decided- 
ly not the way to put her to bed for the 
winter. 

It takes an old-timer in most cases, to 
realize clearly how much rough treatment 
any boat must stand. 
Usually a fellow has to 
lose a boat or nearly 
lose one, or have one 
badly messed up, or get 
a first class scare, or 
otherwise learn by hard 
experience, before he 
looks the facts in the 
face and provides against 
emergencies. In __ this 
life it seems to take a 
lot of painful losses to 
teach us much, doesn’t 
it? Well, the purpose of 
these lines is to keep 
those who will heed 
warnings from having 
such hard experiences. 

No one would think 
of leaving the family 
piano, phonograph or 
radio out in the sun and 
rain, would he? Those 
are mahogany, cabinet 
work, and the weather 
would ruin them. But 
how about a mahogany 
boat? Yes, it is covered 
with a heavier, more 
weather-proof varnish, 
but it will stain and 
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Edited by Henry Cray Foster 





This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcome. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











deteriorate under such conditions just as 
easily as will furniture. This is the prob- 
lem in a nutshell. We buy beautiful boats 
and we want to keep them looking their 
best. That takes care——care not only 
in the summer but in the winter. And 
if you take any pride of ownership in 
your boat, you will see to her welfare 
when wintry blasts bring snow and ice 
about her. 

The canvas shed over the boat is a 
simple thing to build—two uprights and a 
saddle pole—over which you stretch your 
winter cover. This is eminently better than 
letting the canvas rest flat on the boat 
itself. Dampness is held to the deck or 
awning top and this is bad. A well venti- 
lated canvas shed or tent is the best in- 
dividual winter cover. To the saddle pole, 
nail some furring strips or laths to run 
down to the gunwale, thus holding the 
canvas off the boat and allowing ventila- 


The smallest outboard craft—a ski-board going 30 miles per hour. It takes 
a lot of skill to ride one 
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tion to every part of the outside 
of the boat. These should be placed 
about every two or three feet throughout 
the length of the saddle pole and on both 
sides. 

Do not leave the ends of your shed 
open or you will have an air passage 
which will draw in snow and dirt through- 
out the winter months. And snow or ice 
will do much damage to your paint surface, 
not only to the gloss, but to the smooth- 
ness and permanence of it for a foundation 
for the new year’s coats. So, close up the 
ends of the shed with more canvas. You 
can get huge safety pins at a navy supply 
store, or you can nail the edges of the 
end-pieces to the woodwork. Leave a 
few small apertures for ventilation, how- 
ever, at each end. 

It is possible and entirely practicable 
to nail the lower ends of the main canvas 
or tarpaulin to the lower sides or the bot- 
tom of the boat itself, provided it is not 
an outboard hull made of plywood. This 
should be done with small brads and bits 
of %-inch strips so that the canvas is 
held by more than the head of the nail or 
brad. This prevents tearing and makes 
a solid job. 

Do not let any old fogie tell you that 
a few tiny nail holes in the sides of a 
cruiser or runabout hull will hurt it. It 
won't. When you putty 
in the spring you will 
fill them in and hardly 
know it. And such tiny 
holes have absolutely no 
effect on the life or ser- 
vice of the boat. This 
assertion is limited to 
the bounds of reason. 


HE cedar, cypress, 

or mahogany with 
which the boat is 
planked is porous and 
these holes tend to close 
up of their own accord if 
the brads making them 
are small and thin, as 
they should be. And 
anyone preaching, as I 
have heard waterfront 
wiseacres do, that the 
planking is supposed to 
be kept absolutely per- 
fect of all abrasions, or 
rot will set in, is talking 
nonsense. The planking 
is made of a porous 
wood which will not 
deteriorate appreciably 
from being water- 
soaked, and the planking 
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OUTBOARD 
MOTORS 
CORPORATION 





ar iienninis Elto . . . Evinrude. . . Lockwood — once 
MOTORS | :; 
Prim ond go A these motors were responsible only to the 
. individual companies that created them. 


But now! 
Now there is an added responsibility — a definite, 
extra reason for fineness in manufacture and superi- 
ority of design. Each Elto, every Evinrude, all Lock- 


wood motors must guard three reputations! 
OUTBOARD * Each division of the Outboard Motors Corporation 

So Sch fi . - continues to seek individuality in its own product, 

; but each demands topmost quality in the products 

of its companion divisions. 

That’s why every model must pass the censorship of 

three engineering staffs, which as a group represent 


the greatest sum of outboard motor experience. 


Look for the dealer displaying the Outboard 
Motors Corporation emblem. It is an added double 
guarantee of satisfaction. 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 
CORPORATIO OLE EVINRUDE 





v PRESIDENT v 


locKwoop Division, Milwaukee, Wis. . . « + ELTO Division, Milwaukee, Wis. . ... . EVINRUDE Division, Milwaukee, Wis- 
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BANFIELD SEASKIFF | secis'to3 months will certainly become 
Monarch of the Seas water-soaked, no matter how many coats 


of paint or varnish it may have. 
MODELS for 1930 It is a well known fact that a cruiser, 
Runabouts and 


built with every anti-leaking device and 
safeguard known, and which leaks not at 
all during the seasons so that there is no 
water in the bilge to soak into the plank- 
| ing, will be hundreds of pounds heavier in 
the autumn after a season in the water. 
Why? Because she has soaked up water 
into her planking. And when she goes 
into winter storage in her cradle, this 





' Banfield — 
_ | standard cruiser 











>| has speeds up to 

28-30 M.P.H. | 
Banfleld “26 | 

| Runabout has 

speeds up to 35- 

38 M.P.H. 


i 2 and Swift 
Ideal for Florida (ruising ana Fishing 


F you are vacationing in the south this year you 

will want one of the 1930 Banfield Sca-Skiffs 

—eight models—three runabouts, 22-26 and 
32 feet; and five cruisers, three 32-footers and two 
38-footers. Single and deuble cabins are available 
in both cruiser sizes. 

Acknowledged to be the safest type of motor craft for 
all weather service, regardless of sea conditions, Banficld 
Sea-Skiffs are truly the monarchs of the seas. They em- | 
body the fundamental principles of the genuine sea-skilf 
dory, refined and adapted to modern marine styles. Clinker 
planked of mahogany on steam bent frames, Banfield Sea- 
Skiffs have an over-abundance of strength throughout, | 
without sacrifice of speed, comfort or trimness, 

The runabouts have spacious double cockpits, beauti- | 
| 
| 
| 





! 





fully upholstered and generous seating capacity, They are 
ideal for off-shore fishing and make excellent yacht ten 


ders or commuters. The most seasoned boating enthusiasts wee vent ab : Ee ae ikcalege ; — 
4 a a anfiel . - = 
Mintel snaothness  ainiieneee faching “spect ant | This modern runabout goes 30 m.p.h. It banks comfortably on turns in speed without 


dryness at all times. Each model is available with several 

power plant selections. Speeds up to 38 miles an hour. 

and a price range of $2,750 to $6,500 provide a model for 

every "urse and purpose, —— P 

The cruisers, priced at $5,850.00 to $15,000 are arail- | Water gradually climinates itself and she 

-—— several power choices and speeds up to 30 miles | jg lighter again when she goes back in 

Write today for illustrated literature | the water for the next ase aa d 
Attractive Defersed Payment Plen It is well to have the main tarpaulin 
cover for +e in ” ports, a 
BANFIELD ping about the center ot the boat. us 
poe [SEA SKIFF WORKS INC. allows you to weight down the starboard 

277 Park Ave. Bldg.- ses'ixiarst an - New York Cily. side aft instead of nailing it to the hull, 

means aew aynece - making it easy to get in and out of the 
boat. Bits of iron tied to the lower edge 
will serve if heavy enough, and when you 
want to open up the boat, all you have to 
do is to prop up this side of the aft tar- 
paulin on upright poles—and your cockpit 
or bridge is open to the air and light. 
This also enables you to do some work by 
daylight even when the boat is otherwise 
in winter quarters. 

Open all your lazarettes for ventilation 
and leave them with doors wide open 
throughout the winter months. Do not 
leave heaped-up life preservers or rope 
Forestville in them. Clean them out of practically 

onn. everything, so there are no pockets for 
holding the damp air. See that your rope 
and anchor lines are dried out well in the 
sun and stored in your locker or in some 
fairly dry place. Cover your cushions or 
mattresses with canvas to keep out the 
dampness as best you can, but you will 
have to air and sun them in the spring 
anyway. Open up your floor boards and 
let the air get to your bilge. And be 
certain that you have drained all the water 
out of the bilge through the plug in the 
bottom—which should be left out all 
winter. 

This sounds like a lot of trouble, but 
it is vital, Nothing will shorten the life 
of a boat so much as decay, and this sets 
in and shows up soon in boats stored away 
for the winter months poorly ventilated. 
This is not theory. It is fact. And if you 
have a single compartment in your runa- 
bout or cruiser which has not easy ventila- 
tion, bore some holes in it at once. Leave 
off the plate on your anchor line or chain 


LAscEsT Sun! 
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Not a toy—not an ordinary 
flashlight but a real search- 
light. One which turns night 
into day—that is built for de- 
pendability under rough service. 


Send for our booklet 
The National Marine 
Lamp Co. 





NEW... light 
and easy to carry...con- 
structed of absolutely 
waterproof composition, 13’ long, pointed ends. 
Comfortable cockpit, maneuvers easily in and 
out of cover. Take her out of storage after a 
year, pack her by car to the cover, slip her 
into the water and she'll be as dry as a bone. 

Write for full particulars. 
PENN YAN BOAT CO., Inc. 
11 Water Street : Penn Yan, N. Y. 








compartment in the bow deck, if your boat 
has one. Ventilate everything. Give the 
boat a chance to come through the winter 
in as fine shape as possible. If she is worth 
having, she is worth giving reasonable 
care. 

After a bad, blowy storm—or during 
it if you are stirring about—hop down to 
the water front and make sure her cover- 
ings are undisturbed and that no snow 
has gotten in on her. You will be sur- 
prised, sometimes, to find what mischief 
to a seemingly good winter cover can be 
done by those same wintry blasts. A heavy 





any danger of mishap 


fall of snow on your canvas should be 
shaken off before it turns to ice or the 
weight of it pulls the canvas loose on one 
side to let in snow and bad weather and to 
be whipped to ribbons by the wind. Many 
is the time that I have said a few bad words 
about the rough manners of Mr. Boreas 
and brushed off deep snow from an ex- 
posed deck, hauled back the canvas into 
place, nailed it more tightly, and gone 
home wagging my head about what might 
have happened had I not had the hunch 
and gone down that day. 


ANTHONY FOKKER GOES 
OUTBOARD 


By Timothy Perkins 


WORLD famous designer of air- 
planes, Anthony Fokker, the Dutch 
airplane wizard, who designed the Fokker 
fighting planes of the German Army dur- 
ing the World War, and now heads a 
great concern in this country for the manu- 
facture of peace planes, prefers outboard 
motorboat racing to flying. Fokker ap- 
peared at the race meet of the Long Island 
Associated Racing Squadrons on Oyster 
Bay off the Bayville Aquatic Club, in his 
50-foot power vacht, Helga. On the roof 
of the after-cabin reposed a snow-white 
outboard motor boat with Oh Kay painted 
in red Spencerian hand on her sides aft. 
Fokker came ashore and approached 
Henry Clay Foster, editor of this Depart- 
ment, who was one of the officials of the 
meet. Foster piloted him through the last- 
minute details and Mr. Fokker became a 
member of the Racing Squadrons. He was 
entered in the Class D Free-for-All. When 
Foster left for the Committee Barge, I 
asked Fokker many questions, mainly as 
to what led him into outboard motor boat 
racing. 
“Racing an outboard motor boat at high 
speed is one of the most thrilling expe- 
riences in the world,” he told me. “At 
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least, I think so. I am a novice at it, not 
having competed in a meet of any impor- 
tance until today. But I am fascinated by 
it. You live intensively every second of| 
the time you are on the race course. Every 
second brings new problems, new combina- 
tions of forces which you must recognize, 
compute as best you can, and operate your | 
boat accordingly. In flying, if you are high! 
enough up, you can almost go to sleep fer 
five minutes, then wake up and correct 
things.” | 

On the race course Fokker showed him- | 
self a most promising beginner. He is a| 
stout man, weighing, I should say, about 
185 pounds. His boat is of the type which 
is known to be very fast in smooth water, 
but the course that day was a bit rough. 
He showed good strategy in coming up 
to the line, but he didn’t cut down his 
motor quite enough and he went over the | 
starting line about two seconds ahead of 
the gun. Foster waved him back, and he 
circled and went over the line again, this 
time almost a quarter-mile behind the 
main group. This misfortune made it im- 
possible for him to win anything, with such 
drivers as Widegren, Chapman and Helen 
Hentschel in the race, but he drove it 
through and gained on many of his rivals. 
He laughed at his luck when the race was 
over ‘and sailed away with his tiny white 
boat in place, aboard the Helga. 


A FAMOUS POWER CRAFT 
PASSES 


HE Corsair, famous 30-year-old, 304- 
foot steam yacht of J. P. Morgan, 


has been presented to the United States | 
Geodetic Survey by her owner, who is 
now about to take delivery of his new two 
million dollar yacht of even larger propor- 
tions, also to be named Corsair. This yacht 
famous throughout its long 


| 


has ’been 
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This snappy little racing hull rides on a 
small section aft 


career as one of the leading privately 
owned sea-going pleasure craft in her 
early days. She was built at Newburgh 
on the Hudson in 1899 for Mr. Morgan’s 

father, and was inherited by the son. In 
her life-time she has carried crowned heads 
of Europe as guests, including Kaiser 
Wilhelm in the days of his glory, in 1910. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury was a 
guest aboard her only last January. On 
her decks and in her salons have been held 
many international conferences concerning 
after-war financial problems of Europe 
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4 to fae | $295 
200 to 
H. P. $2300 


Very economical. 
Tens of thousands in use all 
over the world. Dependable 
under all conditions. All sizes for all 


HAT?’S just why 

you should own one. This 
highly efficient boat engine is 
built to operate indefinitely—which 
every Kermath does—and operate effi- boats. Write today for complete new 
ciently—which every Kermath does. catalog. 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5888 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Michigan 90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 


PIII SITS S SI SV IIT 
A KERMATH ALWAYS RUNS 











The GREEN BAY 
HUNTING BOAT 


The strong, rugged Green Bay 
Boat is the ideal hunting 
craft. Sturdily construc- 
ted throughout-——good 
for many years of 
hard service in 
any weather. 



















OWN YOUR of Hunting 
OWN MOVIES and Fishing 


If you have a 16 mm. projector, a library 
of hunting and fishing pictures will afford 
you endless hours of pleasure. And the 


following four pictures are » bes ssi 
g four pictures are the best possible ren 


beginning: dose i : gdacentcuk: sane 
Striped Bass Maryland Turkey caaelie y ree: See 
Bob White Alaska Grizzlies — ed a natural dead grass ool 


The famous Field & Stream motion 
pictures reduced to 16 mm. 100 ft. reel. 
$10. each, if ordered immediately. 


Fre.p & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N.Y. 


hunting boate—write for information. 


DAN KIDNEY & SONS, Inc. 
Dept. C, West Depere, Wis. 


! 
Lengerke & Antoine, 33 S. Wabash Ave. 

















you will have more fishing 
minutes in your all-too-short 
fishing trip if you have a Rich- 
ardson Day Cruisabout. 

This Cruisabout is a big, burly, 
quality built, 18 mile an hour 
runabout that you can drive full 
speed all day long in any 
weather and stay out when slow, 
poorly designed and built boats 
are seeking shelter. 

There’s room in the 15 foot 
cockpit for a dozen or more to 
fish without interference. The 
small cabin has comfort accom- 
modations and clothes hanging 
space. 

This Day Cruisabout is equipped 
with an 8 cylinder 110 H. P. 
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Write today for free booklet ‘‘A’’ eens and 


describing the thr 
Gray Marine Motor and is un- 


Ri C h a rdson equalled boat value at $3685. 
Crut 5q or RENARD BDAT COMPANY 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. 











Want to Swap Guns? | 


We will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or 
pistol, or exchange with you for any other 
firearm you may want. Write us what you 
have, and what you want, and we will make 
you an offer by return mail. 
IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
10 Cornhill Boston, Mass. 





ACME DUCK BOATS 
Go after your ducks in an ACME. Make ready or fold 
up in 8 minutes. Light, Strong, Safe. Easy to trans- 
port on shoulder. Carry four men easily. Suitable for 
your outboard. On market 38 years. Sold world over. 
Priced right. Guaranteed. Write. 

















ACME BOAT CO., If! Holt St., Miamisburg, Ohio 
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THE GREATEST SHOT IN THE WORLD! 





HESE are only 3 of the amazing and almost un- 
believable performances of a man named Fred 
Kimble, who is regarded by all the old time trap and 
game bird shooters as the greatest shot with the shot- 
gun who has ever lived. 
Until now he has always refused to write about his 


SOME OF HIS RECORDS: 


99 out of 100 at 20 yards, gun down, tar- 
gets thrown from two traps at unknown 


angles, 50 being thrown as doubles. 


13 days of glass ball shooting without a 


single miss. 


135 clay pigeons straight with gun down. 


exploits or be interviewed about them, but Charles 
Roth, a well-known writer, interviewed him recently 
and succeeded in persuading him to tell the story of 
his years of experience as a duck shooter and pro 
fessional trap shooter. It is a remarkable story. Don’t 
miss it. You will find it 


in the January issue of 


— 


—~y, 
Field = 


It is called “BURNING POWDER” and besides be- 
ing filled with accounts (all authenticated) of simply 
amazing feats of shooting, it is intensely interesting 
for the picture it gives of the old days when there were 
ducks and geese in uncounted millions everywhere; and 
also for its descriptions of the guns with which Kimble 
made his still unbeaten records. One of them, a 6-gauge 


THE STORY OF BREAKING 
BETTY 


A practical article by Horace 
Lytle that may be just the dope 
you need for your dog. 


THERE'LL BE PLENTY OF 
DUCKS 


A contribution by Donald Hough 
to the daily limit debate, of interest 
to all duck hunters. 


RAINBOWS 


Don’t miss this great issue. Tell your 
dealer to save you a copy; or, better 
still, send $2.50 for subscription Now. 


UP COUNTRY GEESE 


A remarkable goose shooting story 


by Kendrick Kimball. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Romer Grey, son of the famous 
novelist and sportsman, kills some 
wonderful trout “down under.” 


muzzleloader, put its entire charge of shot in a 24-inch 
circle at 40 yards and consistently killed ducks in full 
flight at 80 yards. 

And this is only one of the articles of rare interest 
and value in this issue. There are a dozen more, 
many of them full of valuable when-where-and-how- 
to-do-it dope, including 





“SHARKS” 


Van Campen Heilner, famous 
sportsman, explorer and ichthy- 
ologist, writes of his personal 
experiences with man-eating 
sharks, and upsets some pop- 
ular beliefs. 
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when our government sent Mr. Morgan 
over there to aid in the adjustment of 
things pertaining to national credits. 
During America’s participation in the 
World War, the Corsair was taken over 
by the War Department, had a naval rifle 
mounted on her deck, and served as a 
converted cruiser in European waters. She 
has since carried two gold chevrons on 
her stack, indicative of one year’s over- 
seas service. In presenting her to the 
government, Mr. Morgan followed a 
precedent started by his father, who gave 
his first Corsair to the government, after 
she had served in a similar capacity in 


the a war. The govern- . seas . Se 
ment paid Mr. Morgan a nominal sum for ee 
the boat, as the law does not allow the nse ~ Wig 
government to accept an outright gift from LY ee 
anyone. Now she is being fitted out to For One-Shared b Al] 

make soundings in inland waters and along . \ 


our coasts, to measure tidal currents, check | Nogift can be more appreciated por bring greater satisfaction * 
up on aids to navigation, and do all the | in the giving than a Lockwood Outboar otor. No matter 
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things necessary to the Geodetic Survey's | Christmas morning, tye certain to become'a source of year t 
activities. around pleasure for all. i 
Hi 
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ousstroxsanp answers | [LOCKWOOD 
COVERING AND VARNISHING A CANOE OUTBOARD MOTORS | 
—are always ready to pep up the playtime plans of all the H 

Motor Boat Epitor: P family. They provide fun pA me good = want fast it 
Will you please send me information concern- | and thrilling speeds. They throttle down instantly to a rest- 1 


ing covering and varnishing of a canvas canoe? | fyl drifting pace. They are exceptionally easy to start, and 
Harry M. GuNNETT easy torun. The finger tip control, the Lockwood Pilot and 

Ans.: To cover your canoe you should have | the visible gasindicator—all Lockwood features—insuresafer, 
a fine type of marine glue, preferably the kind | easier han ing. They give you “silenced exhaust without any 
which must be melted for use. When the canvas | loss of power.” They discharge under water all obnoxious 
has been laid over a heavy coat of this glue | fumes. Lockwood owners enjoy real water-motoring comfort. 


oe See Came, Me Ones ae Se ae SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER 

whales shou e screwe aC. into position in 

order to hold the canvas tight and smooth. Al- Callon our Lodi-wood Doster today --seethes cement Motes 

low this to dry in a place which is not exposed | 20d make your choice. With all Lockwood Motors purchased 
before Christmas, your Lockwood Dealer is authorized togivea 


REN 








to the heat of the sun or to any rain. When ; 

this is done you will find that the new canvas poe nn yf I AE DE TD yy OUTBOARD 

has a kind of fuzz on it. If you paint over this aR ORS 

at this time you will get a very rough surface. LOCKWOOD DIVISION (93) 2 

Therefore, take a blow-torch and carefully singe Outboard Motors Corporation a rd 

off this fuzz. Take great care not to turn the Ne 
i 1806 North 27th Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


torch directly upon the canvas at any one point. 
Keep it moving, otherwise you will cause blisters 


to appear in the new canvas Covet, Wh. cc 

ave made this canvas as_ smooth as possible 

with the blow-torch, wipe it down thoroughly W “ ” 

and give it several coats of filler paint. When HEELER PLAYMATES True Marine Motors 

= mes filled up o poses. of an canvas peatay 

thoroughly, it is well to apply about two or three © . 

thin coats of enamel paint. This should be the Designed and Built to 
Do a Marine Motor’s Job 

spar varnish, i 1 = 4 = 6 = be 

you follow these instructions carefully, 


marine gloss paint in order that it will with- 
If ; 
using the best of materials, and allowing each NEW MODELS FOR C VY L 4 N DE R . 


stand the ravages of submersion. When you 
coat of paint to dry thoroughly before the next 

















have a smooth surface after those other coats 
have each had at least 24 hours—if not twice 
that long to dry before another was applied—it 
is then time to use a good quality of marine or 











» copied, you will find you have a beautiful HUNTING & FISHING 6 to 110 H. P. 
Motor Boat Epitor We are announcing fifteen new models in five UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 
sizes, from 26 foot to 40 foot, for 1930. We Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
SPEED OF OUTBOARDS can deliver a “PLAYMATE” to meet any Send for Catalogues 
sporting requirement. High quality of material 
Motor Boat Eprror: and craftsmanship guaranteed. You are invited 


Can you give me any approximation of the | ¢g yisit our plan i snite 
speed possible with the different classes of out- plant. Demonstrations by appomit 





















board motors? I know this is asking a lot, as | Ment. 

hull design, weight disposition, total weight, and Send for catalog F 

many other factors discussed by you in the saateputncteny eg 

oe we of en eng make an WHEELER SHIPYARD ‘anions eaaahenee 

awtul difference. But will you throw discretion to | Rooe Harway Ave. Brookl N. ¥ 

the winds and try it? . sn headin MARINE MOTO 
Puiie MacIntosx Tel. MAY flower 7600 RS 











Ans.: It is, need, A SLL LEE ELE: LETT 


winds, as you say, but here goes: Class A out- 
board motors, with piston displacement (total 
firing chamber area) up to 14 inches, may be 
considered as usable for speeds up to, say, 14 
miles an hour. These little motors are usually 
used, however, because of their light weight and 

rtability, on slow, often rented row-boats for 
shing, and the like. Much slower speed is 
naturally obtained. With an ordinary row-boat 
expect only 6 to 8 miles an hour, although, as 
you know, the world’s record for this class is 
above 25 miles per hour. Class B includes out- 
board motors up to 20 inches piston displace- 
ment, and you can figure Toughly on speed up 
to 20 miles an hour, the same qualifications 
— Class C includes motors of 30 inches 
piston displacement, and you can go up to a 
30 mile speed with them, conservatively. Past 
this point, the performance of outboard motors 
does not seem to be divided off in speed terms, 
as smaller motors often defeat larger ones in 
free-for-all contests, 





You See Them Drop! 


‘T Rars the reason why hundreds of men’s 
clubs and associations of every kind have found 
the Field & Stream Motion Pictures of Hunting 
and Fishing wonderful entertainment, always draw- 
ing big crowds—because practically every foot is 
a close up; you see what goes on as plainly as if 
you were on the ground taking part. Over 37,000 
feet to choose from—every kind of hunting and 
fishing—on terms that cost your club absolutely 
nothing. Wonderful material for putting on a bene- 
fit show to put money in your treasury. Write today 
for complete description of all pictures, and terms. 


FIELD & STREAM 


Moror Boat Eprror. ii 
(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) ee eee 
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CAMP LIGHTS I HAVE 
USED 
By Neil Wayne Northey 


HERE is something about a good 

light that adds cheer to any camp. 

Somehow, if one can see at least a 

suggestion of expression on the 
faces of his companions as they sit talking 
around the camp fire in the evening, he 
can get more out of what they are saying. 
The light from the fire casts dancing 
shadows on the nearby pines, or against 
the tent standing like a ghost house in 
the dim light. Sometimes the fire burns 
low, and with its dying flicker the light 
goes out. At times, it is impossible to have 
a fire, and if there is one, it must be ex- 
tinguished before the tired camper retires 
for the night. 

Personally I like a light, although I can 
get along without one if 
necessary. I am convinced, 
however, that no one light 
can serve all purposes any 
more than one gun can 
kill all kinds of game, or 
one camera take all kinds of 
pictures. It all depends upon 
what a light is to be used for. 
For example, there is the 
light for the permanent camp. 
Of course, one can use a com- 
mon kerosene-burning lan- 
tern if he wishes, or he can 
get along with a candle stuck 
into an empty tomato can 
filled with sand. But the 
man who has spent a few 
nights in a permanent camp 
in company with the old- 
fashioned, foul-smelling kero- 
sene lantern, knows that 
almost anything is better. I 
would prefer a piece of 
twisted rag in a pan of grease 
if I were forced to make a 
choice. 

My choice of light for the 
permanent camp is the gaso- 
line burning pressure lantern. 
I own two makes of these, 
which have been used under 
trying conditions, and each 
proved satisfactory. I have 
tested them with both high- 
test and straight-run gaso- 
line and either is satisfactory 
if it is clean. The colored 
high-test gasoline should 
never be used in either the 
lights or in stoves, because 
the substance used for color- 
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This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 








ing the gasoline will clog the generators. 

In the open these lanterns throw a light 
a long distance, and will illuminate the 
entire camp. They will burn about fourteen 
hours on one filling of gasoline, which is 
enough for a week of ordinary use. Each 
has a mica globe which is a protection 
for the mantles against wind and insects. 
They are perfectly safe and will not ex- 
plode even if they are tipped over. 

For lighting the summer cabin or week- 
end camp, the style with a porcelain 
enameled hood is especially good because 
it reflects the light downward while the 


Gas lanterns are quickly generated with two matches 








lantern is hanging from the ceiling. An- 
other desirable feature in one of these 
lanterns is a built-in pump, which elimi- 
nates the necessity of carrying one along 
to camp or on the road if one is touring. 
The mantles will last for weeks even 
when moved daily in an automobile over 
rather rough roads, providing the lantern 
is carried upside down in a pasteboard 
carton. 

A gasoline lantern will not only keep 
the camper good-natured, but it is useful 
for the fur farmer if he has occasion to 
inspect his pens at night. Even the winter 
sports enthusiast will find use for a good 
light. One evening in midwinter a group 
of us had a great time coasting down the 
mountain in a toboggan over a course 
illuminated by my two gasoline lanterns. 
In addition to these I used a carbide- 
burning light on my head for a spotlight. 

I should like to call the attention of 
those who are looking for an 
efficient, trouble-proof, eco- 
nomical, portable outdoor 
light to the carbide-burning 
head light. For such occa- 
sions as working around 
camp at night when both 
hands need to be free, this 
light is especially good be- 
cause it is always turned in 
the direction in which the 
user is looking if worn on the 
hat. Mine has two _ lenses, 
each in a separate door, one 
closing over the other when 
both are used at once. 


N camp I use it fastened 

to a tree, from which 
place its beams can be re- 
flected toward the camp fire 
and into the frying-pan while 
preparing supper, if the double 
combination of lens is used. 
If a broader light is wanted 
for the entire camp, the front 
lens is swung back out of 
the way and the rear lens 
only is used. In addition to 
the two lenses, the light is 
equipped with a door which 
swings over them, thus mak- 
ing an efficient dark-lamp. 

The generator, containing 
water in one compartment 
and carbide in another, is 
carried suspended from the 
belt in the back, and the gas 
is fed to the light through a 
non-kinkable hose. A little 
time is required after turning 
on the water, before the gas 
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A Superb Gift for the 





Lover of theOutof-Doors 22 





es 











THE LIBRARY OF PIONEERING AND 
WOODCRAFT by Ernest Thompson Seton 


OU have a friend, who has shared 

the pleasures and the hardships of 

the trail with you—who has swap- 
ped yarns with you by a camp fire crac- 
kling in the stillness of the forest night. 
You have a red-blooded boy who is de- 
veloping a healthy, manly interest in the 
out-of-doors—whose companionship on 
your expeditions in forest and field is the 
joy of your life. 

Age doesn’t matter—your veteran 
sportsman friend and your up-and-coming 
youngster both count Ernest Thompson 
Seton their staunch friend—for he is to 
them and to every lover of the open spaces 
in the world, the beloved dean of woods- 

men. No one else has ever quite revealed 








the romance, splendors and secrets of na- 
tureas he does in the Library of Pioneering 
and Woodcraft! 

The six handsome volumes, illustrated 
with more than 1,450 of the author’s own 
inimitable drawings, are beautifully 
bound in national blue cloth. Here are 
over 1,700 pages of the most interesting 
and exciting woodland lore ever written. 
Every phase of life in the open is included 
in these marvelous books—Hiking and 


Canoeing, Animals and Birds, Indian- 
craft, Woodcraft, Earth and Sky and 
Wild Animals. 

Indeed these books are a superb gift for 
the lover of the out-of-doors! They will 
thrill and fascinate him! He will marvel 
at their accurateness and completeness ! 

A matchless gift to last a lifetime—and 
you can present it to one or more without 
cutting into the gift budget. The low price 
is payable on the easiest of monthly terms. 


Read Them Free Before You Send a Penny! 


See these books yourself! We will immediately ship them to you for free 
inspection. You can return them within five days at our expense or send only 
$1 as first payment and then $2 a month until the drastically low price of $11 


has been paid. 






There is no risk—no obligation. Mail the coupon NOW. If you desire we 
will ship books to any address you enclose, and with your Christmas card. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 


Dept. S-5612 
Garden City, N. Y. 






NELSON Dous tepay, INc., Dept. S-5612, 
Garden City, New York. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the Library of Pioneer- 
ing and Woodcraft (6 volumes) , by Ernest Thompson 
Seton. I shall either return these books within 5 days 
or send you only $1 as first ‘payment, then $2 a 
month till the full price of $11 is paid. 












City... 

O Mark X here if you want de luxe Edition in three- 
quarter leather. Change terms to $1 in 5 days and 
$2 a month for seven months, a total of $15. 





oks sent direct. 


| : You may enclose any address to which you want 
r) 
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The Newest Garments for 
Outdoor Wear 
King-oF UR is long. wear- 
ing fur made from Pony 
hides and processed to 
make it strikingly beauti- 
ful. It is the most remarkable 
fur at a reasonable price, and is 
both moth-proof and odorless. 


Rain-proof 
Wind-proof 


For general outdoor 
wear, there is nothing 
quite as snappy,warm, 
useful and economical 
asa King-oF UR blouse. 


FREE Catalog 


o- mailing owing, many of 

FUR products, for 
aan women and children, at re- 
markably low prices. Before you 
select your fall or winter gar- 
ments, write forthis Free Book. 


STYLE BAFC 
King-oFUR body, horsehide 


hor = .. 
dl a Toacquaint you with thebeauty 


and cemfortof King-oF URgar- 
ments, we make you this offer. 
—If we have no dealer near you, you may order garment 
wanted, direct from us, with a pa of inspection. 
Write for Free Today. 
DEALERS—If you do not already have King-oF UR 
Garments instock, you will want to know about 
these new and better Outdoor Garments and the 
biggest fur value on the market. Write us. 


Edes King-oFUR Products 
Exclusive Manufacturers of King-oFUR and 
the leaders in Custom Tanning. 
Dept. FS Dubuque, Iowa 








NO-BATTERY TORCH 


A mechanical flashlight requiring No Bat- 
teries. Winding the handle gives a continu- 
ous light anytime—anywhere. Not affected 
by moisture, heat or cold. Guaranteed. 


CAMPBELL MFG. CO.,Long Branch, N.J.,U.S.A. 


Used by Byrd Antarctic Expedition and Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt Expedition 











MANUFACTURER GLASS EYES 


A specialty. For all purposes. Full line of 
Taxidermists’ and Furriers’ supplies. 
FREE CATALOG 
- KANNOFSKY 





331 W. Broadway New York, N. Y. 














Sell Your Shotguns 


Rifles, cameras, fishing tackle, 
binoculars, field glasses, etc. to 


TRIGGER’S 
Best Prices 
| 150 West 44th St. New York, N. Y. 




















EW METHOD GUN BLUER. 


Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure steel. 

No heating is necessary. 

Restores the finish on 5$] 90 

guns in ten minutes for 

Send for circular 






NEW [af er? 


UN HLUER 


bass hat Gunsmiths Say’”’ 
New Method Gun_ Bluing Co. 
Box F. S. 12 





Bradford, Pa. | 
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is formed and the light will continue to 
burn some minutes after the water is 
turned off. I especially like this last 
feature because it enables me to get into 
bed before the light goes out after turning 
it off. 

For a simple, cheap camp light, a fold- 
ing candle lantern fills the bill. There is 
nothing about it to spill or break, and 
when it is folded, it requires very little 
space during transportation. Mine is made 
of galvanized iron, and three of its sides 
are equipped with mica windows. The 
back is fitted with a polished metal re- 
flector and the top is ventilated in such 
a way that the light will not blow out in 
a heavy wind. 

If I were to buy what I consider to 
be the nearest to an all-around rough-and- 
ready light for all purposes it would be 
one of these. For the hiker or the man who 
is traveling light, it is the most compact 
of any I have seen. For the tourist it is 
desirable because of its compact and non- 
spillable qualities. For the person who 
prowls around at night, it furnishes 
sufficient light to eliminate the possibility 
of barked shins. For the permanent camp 
it is economical to use where a light is 
burned for hours. In fact, it is usable 
for almost every occasion for which a 
light is needed, although other styles are 
to be preferred for special purposes. 

Another light I have used, and still 
use frequently, is an electric flashlight that 
generates its own “juice”, thus eliminating 
the expense for batteries. The electricity 
comes from a small generator that is built 
into the light, and is operated by a power- 
ful spring. One winding wiil drive the gen- 
erator for two minutes, after which it 
must be wound again. The light can be 
carried in the hand or suspended from 
the shoulder on a carrying strap which is 
furnished for the purpose. 

The light has two objectionable features. 
One is the necessity of winding at regular 
intervals; and the other is its weight. 
Neither of these should prevent anyone 
from buying one as its other good points 
far outweigh the bad ones. It is water- 
proof, and should last for years with- 
out one cent of cost for operating. It 
throws a steady, strong light, and can be 
turned off instantly when light is not 
wanted. 


Last but not least, I should like to 


mention the battery-using flashlight as the 
outdoorsman’s constant companion. Re- 
gardless of what style of steady camp light 
is used, it should always be supplemented 
with a flashlight, because no one can tell 
when he will need a light instantly in the 
middle of the night. I keep one under my 





This carbide light is a handy thing for 
working around camp at night 


pillow on every trip, and more than once 
have used it to scare away small animals 
and domestic stock that were disturb- 
ing my sleep or investigating the grub 
box. 

I own two different styles of flashlights. 
One is the three-cell focusing model, that 
may be adjusted to throw either a wide 


light for general illumination, or a single 
beam that penetrates the darkness to a 
distance of six hundred feet, and under 
favorable conditions even farther. The 
focusing is done by simply turning the base 
of the handle, which in the type designed 
especially for camp use is equipped with a 
ring for hanging up the light or for carry- 
ing on the belt. 

The other model I use is the three- 
battery lantern-type, which is equipped 
with a disappearing bale handle, and is so 





Shoes the veflecter type of gasoline lan- 
tern in use 


designed that it stands on its own base 
and throws a light at right angles; that 
is, the lens is on the side. The square 
shape of the lantern-type makes it ideal 
for carrying in a pocket, or for suspending 
from the belt by the bale. 

The auto camper who arrives at his 
destination late at night knows the value 
of a good flashlight when he is searching 
for wood and water in total darkness and 
in unfamiliar territory. As an ever-present 
help in time of trouble, it can not be ex- 
celled. It fills a need that all other lights 
lack because it gives illumination instantly 
and light enough to be carried where it is 
available at all times. Even with constant 
use the batteries will last for months. 

No doubt there are other good camp 
lights on the market, but I have used the 
ones described and can vouch for their 
worth. I have sometimes used one of the 
flashlights for a ruby-light for changing 
plates and replenishing plate holders in 
camp by tying a piece of ruby-fabric 
doubled over the lens. In fact they are a 
handy article in the home as well as in 
camp. 


CAMPING HINTS—TRAILS 
By Elon Jessup 


HERE are many kinds of trails— 

good, bad and indifferent—and sever- 
al forms of trail travel. A certain trail 
can be clear and dependable when you 
follow it afoot in summer; and it can be 
most undependable when you travel by 
snowshoe or ski in winter. This is par- 
ticularly true of mountain trails. 

When snow lies deep in the mountains, 
don’t place too much dependance upon 
trails. A trail that is buried under six feet 
of snow, can’t be of very much use to you. 
Trail markers are more frequently cov- 
ered than not. To be sure, in the North 
there are many trails that have been 
blazed in winter; the blazes remain above 
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snow level. But even in these cases, the 
tree trunks may be plastered with wind- 
driven snow and the blazes not visible; or 
snow-weighted branches hang low and 
hide the blazes. 

For such reasons, when a man wishes 
to mark a trail in winter, brush markers 
are often better than tree blazes; that is, 
with bushes high enough to remain un- 
covered. Brush ‘blazing consists of giving 
a bush a light hack with a knife or axe 
and bending over its top. They should all 
be bent in the same direction in relation 
to your line of travel. Then you'll recog- 
nize the route on the way back. 

When weather is clear, visibility is 
usually better in winter than in summer. 
But when weather is bad, it’s a whole lot 
worse. One can lose sense of direction 
quite readily when faced by a confusing 
blast of wind and snow. There are times 
when you can hardly see a hand in front 
of your face. Never travel without a com- 
pass. And take bearings upon a definite 
objective while visibility still lasts. A 
storm can come up w ith amazing speed. 


VEN a trail in deep snow can become 

a fairly permanent trail if it is well 
marked and used more or less. Although 
a new fall of snow covers it entirely, it 
will still be a much easier route to travel 
than a brand new trail. The breaking of 
a fresh trail is hard work. When you 
break a fresh trail that is to be used again, 
it’s worth keeping in good shape. 

The chief purpose of blazing trees is to 
point out a route that hasn’t any other 
recognizable features. As soon as a path 
has been worn, there’s no further need for 
blazes. Well trodden paths have become 
so numerous that blazing isn’t done as 
much as it used to be. Furthermore, 
people have developed more respect for 
trees. Yet, any one traveling through 
either the winter or summer woods, will 
find it useful to know the meanings of 
tree blazes. 

Blazes are sometimes confusing for the 
reason that they all don’t mean the same 
thing. The best way to avoid confusion 
is to figure out the system used. For the 
most part there are two systems. One of 
these is the “line” blaze. 

In a “line” trail, the tree blazes are 
parallel to your route; that is to say, each 
blaze faces the trail. Usually a slash that 
is longer than the ordinary blaze signifies 
a turn in the trail. This longer blaze faces 
the new direction. 

You may suddenly come to a line of 
three or four trees, each of these having 
two blazes instead of only one. These 
usually mean that the maker of the blazes 
has marked a false trail for a short dis- 
tance. Upon discovering his mistake he 
has backtracked and started over. The 
trees with the two blazes show the right 
trail. Follow these. 

So much for the “line” trail. The other 
general system of blazing is known as 
the “spot” trail. In this case, the blaze is 
made to face you as you walk. Because 
of this, you can quickly “spot” a blaze 
on a tree ahead as you advance. Some- 
times there are two blazes opposite each 
other on a tree. You are guided by one 
of these on the way out and by the second 
on the return trip. 

Have you ever noticed how easy it is 
to mislay a well trodden footpath in sum- 
mer? One minute it’s underfoot as clear 
as day. And the next minute, it’s gone. 
One of the most likely times for this to 
occur is when you step intentionally off 
a trail, to one side. When you look for 
the trail again, it has vanished. 

_ The reason for this curious situation 
is your angle of vision. You can see a 
trail much more clearly when you view 
it lengthwise than you can when you 
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Archway and 
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Made of cedar, 
painted white. 
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There are Hodgson bdird 
houses for every kind of bird. 
This is for bluebirds, Price $6, 


Rose Arbors 


WHEN you want attractive out- 


Dog Kennels 


Garden Houses door equipment, think of Hodg- Picket Fences 
Trellises son. Send for free booklet AL. Lattice Fences 
Play Houses It pictures and prices every- Pet Stock Houses 
Garden Seats thing listed here. All made of Tool Houses 
Pergolas cedar, painted, shipped ready Poultry-Houses 
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¥ Warm Clothes and E Bedding 


Hunt moose, deer, bear, wildfowl in comfort, get your proper sleep, 


with Abercrombie’s clothing and — Our “ ‘Downrobe, ”? feathers 
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view it from one side. In fact, it is quite 
possible for a man to step straight across 
a trail without seeing it at all. 

Confusion of the foregoing nature can 
usually be avoided if you keep clearly in 
mind the general direction of a trail and 
carry a compass. 

In saying that a trail is quite clear when 
viewed lengthwise, I should add a qualifi- 
cation. If you stop and look back during 
some stage of a hike, you will appreciate 
the reason. Here again the angle of vision 
makes a lot of difference. That’s why a 
return trip over a trail seems so different 





Negotiating an obstacle on a winter trail 


from an out trip. The appearance of the 


trail and surrounding objects has 
changed. All of which may lead to con- 
fusion. The best way to avoid this is to 


look back every now and then during 
your out trip. Familiarize yourself with 
the trail as it will look upon the return. 

Every woodsman at one time or an- 
other has breathed a sigh of relief upon 
stumbling on an old logging road. It may 
be high in grass and barely recognizable. 
But still it is a road. In one direction it 
must lead to a village.or the base from 
which supplies were toted to camp. If you 
happen to have lost your way, you are 
naturally interested to know which direc- 
tion that may be. 

Parts of these old roads, at any rate, 
are almost invariably corduroyed. One of 
these timbered roadbeds (or bridges) 
should supply the answer. The wear of 
wagon wheels or sled-runners is usually 
most evident on the sides of the timbers 
that point toward town; this, because the 
heaviest loads were carted from town. 
However, if the road was used for drag- 
ging logs from camp, the reverse holds 
true. 

The game trail is another type of wil- 
derness trail and quite fascinating for 
what it is. Yet, it isn’t likely to prove of 
much practical value to a fellow unless 
he’s hunting game. And even then, strange- 
ly enough, the greater the number of 
signs, the more conspicuous the game 
seems for its absence. 

There isn’t an easier way of getting 
lost than to follow a game trail. It’s likely 
to lead you into all sorts of tangles and 
bottom-land muck; and then straggle out 
into every direction at once. 

There are exceptions to this. A game 
trail can sometimes be of use to a man 
who is lost. In some localities you find 
trails running together at an angle and 
leading to water; in which case they may 
be said to lead indirectly to settlements. 
But as a rule they go in quite the oppo- 


site direction and are then very confusing, 

Trappers feel a good deal the same way 
about trails that game do. They possess 
a little kingdom of their own far back in 
the bush which they don’t wish disturbed. 
But the trapper’s trail also may lead to 
water. And it’s likely to prove a reason- 
ably easy trail to travel, as backwoods 
trails go. It’s been broken with a view to 
more or less constant use, thick tangles 
and mud wallows being avoided so far as 
possible. 

This element of avoiding a reasonable 
number of difficulties is a useful point to 
bear in mind when you are either break- 
ing a new trail or trying to locate an old 
established trail. Not many people go out 
of their way looking for work and trouble. 
Sometimes the evidence is apparently 
otherwise; for example, in the case of a 
trail that mounts and follows a ridge in- 
stead of going along the valley. Yet, it’s 
usually easier to follow a ridge than to 
make many crossings of a winding stream 
below; unless, of course, there are plenty 
of bridges. 

Similarly, when trying to locate a por- 
tage trail during a canoe trip. Look for 
the obvious and easy route. A fellow isn’t 
going to take a route up the face of a cliff 
if he can go around it. Indians have been 
treading these canoe highways for many 
generations. And you can bet they’vé 
found the easy route. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


WILD DUCK FOODS 


Campinc Eprror: 

Can you tell me what you consider some of 
the best food plants for wild ducks? We have 
a lot of canvasbacks and bluebills, especially. 

LSEN STEVENSON. 

Ans.—As you probably know, there is a great 
variety of such foods and it would be well for 
you to study carefully your local conditions before 
planting anything. Some of these plants are 
especially useful in attracting the marsh or sur- 
face feeding ducks while others again are adapted 

as food for the diving species only. 

As both canvasbacks and bluebills belong 
to the latter variety, it might be a good thing 
for you to \plant some duck potato or wapato. 
This plant is considered one of the most useful 
for almost any species of duck. It grows tender 
bulbs that the ducks are very fond of. It should 
be planted in 8 to 10 inches of water in marshy 
country, though it will grow in even deeper 
water. It generally attains a height of about 
two feet. The plants should be set about five or 
six feet apart and about a thousand to the acre. 

Probably the best food of all for canvas- 
backs is wild celery, which can be grown in most 
parts of the country, providing the land is suit- 
able. It is an eel grass which grows entirely 
below the surface of the water. It should be 
grown in muddy or loam bottoms at a depth of 
from one to ten feet. The water, however, should 
be only slightly brackish or fresh. Wild celery is 
a perennial plant. 

Nut grass or chufa is also a good food for 
diving ducks but requires a rich, sandy soil to 
get the best results. You might also consider 
the water chinquapin. 

CampinG Ept1tor. 


DRESSING A DEER 


Campinc Epitor: 

Would it be possible for you to give me some 
brief instruction on how best to dress a deer? 
I have never tried it and can’t get anyone to 
tell me. I would appreciate your help greatly. 

Rocer Grpson. 

Ans.—This is a pretty difficult thing to de- 
scribe in a letter. The best thing for you to do 
would be to get hold of some manual on woodcraft. 

Briefly—the deer should be bled almost im- 
mediately. Cut the throat well down. Turn him 
belly up and open up the abdomen with the point 
of a sharp knife. The best place to start is where 
the ribs grow together and then cut straight back. 
Be sure, however, not to sever the intestines. 
Then cut the membrane that separates the abdo- 
men from the chest and sever the windpipe and 
throat as far up as possible by reaching inside. 

Turn the deer over on its side with the feet 
pointing downhill, and with a little help on your 
part, the organs will come out. 

After this you should get the deer back to camp 
as soon as possible. The meat is apt to spoil if 
left on the ground. It is always best, if possible, 
to hang it up. 

Camrinc Epitor. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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KILLING THE KILLERS 
(Continued from page 69) 


and strained at their leashes. I was sure 
the wolf was in the neighborhood. Eagerly 
I awaited daylight to search for his tracks. 
Below camp in a large park in the pines 
I found the imprint of a varmint foot, but 
it was made by a large lion instead of a 
lobo. The toes pointed toward Grand 
Cajion. . 

I turned the dogs loose on the trail, 
and away they went. They ran possibly 
a mile and then lost the scent on an open 
hillside where the sun had destroyed it. 
I went on to the rim of the cafion, hoping 
to cross the track where it was more 
fresh. I saw the prints of the big round 
paws where the lion crossed the road but 
three miles east of Hotel El Tovar. The 
pups picked up the trail afresh, but never 
overtook him, as he made the cajion, 
which means safety from any dog. 

I went on up to the rim and looked off. 
One of the seven wonders of the world 
lay before me. Big, dreamy, serene, like a 
giant painting made by the Almighty, the 
Grand Cafion of the Colorado stretched 
eastward to the Painted Desert of the 
Navajo, and westward to the plains of 
the Hualapai. Almost sheer, the walls of 
the cafion dropped for nearly a mile into 
the bowels of the earth. Then, breaking 
off into ragged cleavages, the multi-col- 
ored rocks ended, and a tiny silver thread 
marked the waters of the Colorado, 

Down there somewhere the old fion 
rested. Probably he too was gazing upon 
the wonders of nature spread before him. 
I could picture him, blending harmonious- 
ly with the red rock formation, stretched 
out in the shade of some scrub cedar, 
drowsing, lynx-eyed in the silent, hazy 
cafion. 

Coyotes from the lower valleys were 
drifting to the higher ranges to escape the 
heat and to follow the sheep bands. I got 
a goodly number of them in my wolf 
traps. Days turned into weeks. I had been 
after the lobo over a month. I found but 
little sign of his presence in the forest. Ac- 
cording to all rules of the game he had 
gone, but I knew that wolves frequently 
made long circuits and often several weeks 
might elapse before their return. $ 
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the trap chain, caught securely, prevented 
his charging them. 

What a sinewy fellow! Large enough 
to pull down a grown deer or cow un- 
assisted. Such an intelligent face, with big 
brown eyes set wide apart—almost friendly 
eyes. What a shame that I must kill him! 
Could he be responsible for all the mur- 
ders perpetuated along the cafion rim? 
Did he eat his meals from living flesh and 
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leave his victims to die a horrible death 
beneath a merciless sun? It hardly seemed 
Possible, but I knew the lobo. The in- 
stinct of the buffalo killer of the early 
days was his. 

No patriot ever faced the firing squad 
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more proud or defiant. Well chosen was 
he to be the last of his’ race to live on 
that world-famous cafion. Dauntless, 
courageous, he faced the pistol. Never 
again would the lonely rancher hear his 
wolf-challenge echo through the hills. 
Never more need the timid mother deer 
hurry to the side of her tottering offspring 
as the cafion resounded with his cry. 

I cocked the pistol. The pups back 
safely out of danger barked furiously. I 
pulled the trigger, and lobo died. I was 
sorry—sorry that society chose me as 
executioner of such a beautiful and in- 
telligent murderer. 

So far as we knew, but one wolf re- 
mained in interior Arizona. Since then 
some six or eight have been killed during 
the past three years. This wolf ran on the 
Cross S (XS) cattle range, some fifty 
miles from Globe. He was the last of a 
tribe of killers that had lived since time 
began along Black and White Rivers. For 
years the Survey had waged war on wolves 
in this district, and finally only one re- 
mained. 

Traveling the high rough ridges of the 
Apache Reservation, the wolf had little 
difficulty in avoiding trappers. His habitat 
resembled that of a mountain lion. He re- 
mained in the rough country and seldom 
descended to the grassy flats where man 
could get a chance at him. No doubt this 
wolf’s diet was largely deer, as he fre- 
quented their range the greater part of his 
time. 

With my pups, Snooky and Liza, I 
pitched camp during the latter part of 
November a mile off an old road which 
ran from the Salt River asbestos mines 
out to the main Globe highway. The out- 
look was not a pleasing one. At that al- 
titude the nights were cold, and the ever 
blowing wind made cooking on an open 
fire a real problem. I trenched around my 
teepee and banked dirt along the sides. I 
piled the limited supply of chuck in one 
corner and spread my bed on the ground. 
I could keep warm there at any rate, with 
a couple of dogs thrown in as an extra 
source of heat. 


HE Cross §S outfit sent me a horse to 
use along the trap line. I gave him 
some baled hay I brought along for such an 
emergency, and he was my friend from 


| then on. A range horse seldom has such 


a delicacy as alfalfa. 

I set a ten-mile trap line up Mormon 
Cafion, a natural pass way for any wolf 
should he be in the country. Returning to 
camp, I passed a band of Apaches gather- 
ing acorns for their winter’s food supply. 
They told me in great detail of seeing a 
lobo high on the mountain side, in country 
that only a lion might frequent. All the 
braves carried rifles in their saddle scab- 
bards, but not to use on the wolf. They 
are extremely superstitious about killing 
a wolf, and dare not take a chance on the 
uncertain hereafter with such a crime 
charged up against them by the Great 
Spirit. 

The Navajos have a similar supersti- 
tion in regard to the coyote. They think 
their dead live again in the form of the 
coyote, and to kill one would be as bad as 
taking a pot shot at granddad. 

In the evening another Government 
hunter came into camp to join me. Snooky 
and Liza were delighted to see his. eight 
dogs, as they had relatives in the pack. 
The hunter, a young Swede, spent all of 
his time in pursuit of lions. A few days 
previous he had killed one at night, down 
in the brakes of Sawmill Cafion. How he 
followed his dogs over that rough country 
in the dark is a mystery. 

The big cat had bayed back in a cave 
with a low entrance of only about three 


| feet. Armed with an old single-action .45, 


Larson crawled in after him. The inside 
was quite large, permitting him to stand 
upright after entering. 

“T listen,” he said, “then I hear him 
grool. I light a match, an’ by yimminy ] 
see him yust about ten feet over my head, 
sittin’ on a ledge of rock. I shoot him 
squar in the eye, an’ by gar he fall in 
my face an’ get blood all over my shirt.” 

Leave it to a Swede for luck. It is a 
wonder he had any shirt left on his back. 

We worked hard, the pups and I, set- 
ting traps and hunting new sign. I wanted 
to be in Phoenix for Christmas. Daily we 
went the rounds of the trap line and took 
a fair number of foxes and coyotes. The 
country had a goodly supply of wild 
turkeys and pigeons. Liza and Snooky 
treed several turkeys along the bushy 
cafions. The pigeons were large slate- 
colored fellows, with white bands on their 
tails. They looked a lot like very large 
mourning doves. 

Once the pups put up an old bear and 
ran him off into the rough cliffs of Saw- 
mill Cafion. I did not go to them, but they 
evidently treed, as they were late that 
night getting into camp and looked in- 
quiringly at me, wondering, I suppose, 
where the devil I was all day. 

At last the fatal day dawned for the 
wolf. I found him in my first trap along 
the line. The old cow horse snorted as | 
tied him behind the saddle. For all his 
twenty-seven years, he objected to any- 
thing smelling like a wolf riding on his 
back. The Apache acorn-gatherers viewed 
the wolf with interest. A young lad ap- 
proached close to touch it, but shrank 
back when an old squaw shrilled a warn- 
ing. 

In the evening, snow began to fall. The 
Apaches would have a white Christmas. 
Next morning I broke camp and loaded 
my outfit. A huge black-tailed buck bound- 
ed ahead of my truck as I toiled through 
ten inches of snow out to the main high- 
way. Six hours later we rolled into 
Phoenix in shirt sleeves. What a contrast 
from the country I had just left! Oranges 
hung in the groves, and roses bloomed by 
the wayside. Snooky and Liza on the 
running boards kept keen watch ahead as 
we entered the heavy traffic. Possibly they 
expected to see a coyote skulk across 
the street, or a buck go. crashing out 
through the maze of filling stations. 

Home at last! How queer the white 
sheets and springs on my bed felt! About 
midnight I awoke with a start and in- 
stinctively reached for my rifle. Down the 
alley came the shrill yelp of a terrier. 
Liza had a cat up a telephone pole. 


BIGHORNS AND TENDER FEET 
(Continued from page 22) 


ing to dizzy ridges that knifed up into the 
clouds ; the disappointment and discourag- 
ing miscarriage of carefully laid plans— 
to have those two rams walk right up to 
that telephoto lens was just too good to 
be true. The inconsistency of these shy 
peak-hoppers! We made so much noise 
that we ought to have alarmed every ani- 
mal within half a mile. 

This was in the morning. Dad remarked, 
while we moved on, “Time enough to get 
a buck before lunch.” 

John gave a skeptical grunt and reached 
for his Copenhagen. (John is a confirmed 
“snoos” addict.) Nevertheless, within five 
minutes Dad had pulled the unexpected 
and shot his deer. As we came running 
up to the prize John fairly dripped exuber- 
ance. He pumped Dad’s hand up and 
down, so excited that he nearly forgot to 
speak English. 

“By golly! That’s worth one dotiar to 
th’ Salvation Army!” That was John’s 
favorite vow. His experiences in France 
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had given him a great respect for that 
organization. Right here I'll go on record 
to say that a dollar was placed in the first 
Salvation Army tambourine that we saw 
the following Saturday night. So the debt 
was paid. 

It was a jubilant quartet that single- 
filed across the flats in the evening. We 
had the pictures we wanted, and one of us 
had a fine trophy. So we had reason to 
rejoice. 

Dad said, “Well, this has surely been 
our lucky day.” 

Of course, I must disagree with the 
parental opinion. “Where do you get that 
‘has been’ stuff?” I wanted to know. “It’s 
still daylight, and we’re not home yet.” 

Hardly had I spoken when John 
stopped, grabbed for his glasses, and 
looked at a hillock a quarter mile away. 

“Deer !” 

A second look showed, to my Eastern 
eye, accustomed only to the comparatively 
small heads of the red deer, a set of 
antlers that looked like a young forest. 
John dropped his pack, and the two of us 
set off on a run. Well, to cut out the 
details, I got that buck. It was an easy 
shot, at about one hundred twenty-five 
yards. To be sure, I missed the first shot, 
as usual, but the buck accommodatingly 
posed until I drove the second bullet 
through his heart. 


T was a fine head, with ten points, 
counting this year’s spurs as points. 

The end of a very perfect day. Now, a 
friend of mine, who had called me “The 
Pea Shooter,” couldn’t give me the razz. 
The bag was full. 

But this is supposed to be about big- 
horns. We did get the bighorns—three of 
them. And don’t let anybody ever tell you 
that you can get a worth-while head with- 
out earning it. Only colossal luck would 
permit that. That ram of mine represents 
the toughest single day I ever put in. And 
I’ve put in some tough ones, too. Northern 
Ontario isn’t exactly a land of luxury and 
soft-cushioned ease. 

While we were in our sheep camp—a 
tent pitched on thick moss in a dense 
spruce forest—the rest of them had to 
swallow my cooking. There was no feed 
here for the horses; so George and Earl 
took the pack train to a camp several miles 
away. Hence my position as chef. 

Oh, it was a crime against medicine the 
way those fellows ate! The only way I 
could choke them off was to quit cooking 
for that particular meal. They ate as long 
as I would put grub in front of them. 
Actually, I had to mix pancake batter in 
the wash basin! It was the biggest recep- 
tacle in camp, with the possible exception 
of Nick’s innards. Nick ate twelve hot- 
cakes one morning. And I’m telling the 
world that any one who could eat twelve 
of my “dough-gods” and do a day’s work 
afterwards is all man. Nick and Jack both 
earned my most amazed respect. 

However, about this sheep business. We 
were to hunt the rams in a big basin, 
which proved to be a huge gulf cut into 
the top of the world. The entrance to it 
was little short of 9,000 feet in elevation, 
and we had to clamber a long three miles 
up a boulder-tossed creek bed to reach that 
entrance. 

By eleven o’clock we were at the head 
of the creek. Here, Bill and Nick went off 
on a side chase after some rams, an en- 
tirely fruitless effort. By noon we had 
located Dad, Jack, Bill and the camera. 
Then Nick, John and I started out to 
persuade the bighorns to stage a parade 
past the camera and “watch the birdie.” 

There were a lot of sheep in that basin; 
the basin was open and easy to travel, 
though steep in places; the pass where 
the camera stood was the one way out. 


“merely managed to gulp, 
* there?” 


Sounds simple, doesn’t it? However, as 
subsequent events proved, there were two 
flies in our ointment: the sheep and the 
mountains. 

John, Nick and I—the shepherds— 
started out. I was included because I was 
young, reasonably healthy, and should be 
able to stand the gaff. And how we did go! 
We dropped some four or five hundred 
feet down a grassy slope that was almost, 
but not quite, perpendicular. This at a 
jog-trot that threatened to stave in my 
hips, and left my knees wabbly and shaken. 

We hit bottom and never slackened, but 
clambered on down a dry creek bed. That 
valley was narrow, deep, windless, and hot 
as Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace. We kept go- 
ing down that inferno of a creek bed, 
panted up a steep side hill, dropped into 
a ravine, scrambled over some more rocks, 
and struggled through a willow thicket 
that whipped at the hands and face and 
clung to the legs. 

We kept this up for an hour and a half, 
with only two or three briefi—very brief— 
pauses for a quick glance through the 
binoculars. John was merciless in his 
pace, and as I strained to keep up, the 
sweat dripped from the vizor of my cap. 
I didn’t run uncomfortably short of breath, 
but my feet grew heavier, and sorer, step 
by step, while my legs almost refused to 
work. My heart had hitherto behaved 
splendidly, but gradually a white-hot band 
began to constrict about my throat and I 
had to chew violently on nothing to keep 
from dropping behind. 

My pride wouldn't let me cry “Quits”; 
but I was just about ready to flop on the 
next rock when John stopped, wiped his 
face, and remarked, “Whew! Pretty hot!” 

I had an insane desire to laugh, but 
“Are we nearly 
(“There” was the far end of the 
basin. ) 

“Yeah. Now, if you see a big ram, shoot 
him.” 

“Uh-huh.” 

I picked up my rifle and followed on. 
We were then in a tiny ravine which 
opened into a deep, circular basin—a 
smaller branch of the big basin, walled in 
on two sides by tremendous cliffs ending in 
steep rock slides and on the other two 
sides by high hills. We spotted five rams 
at the base of the rock slide directly oppo- 
site us. John and Nick raised their glasses. 

“One good head,” said John. “That 
white one lying down.” 

“Yeh,” corroborated Nick. “No record, 
but a nice head.” 

“Now,” John told me, “there’s no cover, 
and it’s pretty long range; so just get up 
and walk towards them. When the white 
one gets up, start shooting.” 

It was almost a 400-yard range. But I 
did as directed, and reduced the distance 
to about 350 yards before the big ram got 
up. My first shot went wild, according to 
my usual formula, but the second took him 
fair in the rump. 

“You wounded him!” exclaimed Nick. 


UT I kept firing, as the ram didn’t 
drop. John had run to the left, trying 
to turn the sheep against the cliff, and he 
yelled at me to come that way. Hastily re- 
loading, I sprinted two hundred yards up 
across that rock slide, sat down, and began 
pumping more lead at that sheep. My 
heart was beating out a chorus to that 
sprint, and the rifle muzzle turned a circle 
at every beat. 

Shot after shot, and still that sheep was 
running, though more slowly now. Finally 
I got the circular motion of the rifle syn- 
chronized with the ram’s jumps, and at 
the tenth shot he plunged downward in a 
sheer drop of more than twenty feet, hit 
the rock slide, and rolled dows: the hill. I 

(Continued on page 95) 
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‘GAME 
|AND FISH 


DO YOU KNOW THEM? 
Edited by FRANK L, EARNSHAW 


LL good sportsmen realize that upon the clear understanding of the game and fish laws rests 
the success of the trip. And the problem is by no means simple. Frank L. Earnshaw, who edits 
this Department knows more about game, fish and fur laws than any other man in this country. For 
many years he has compiled the Government pamphlets and posters on game laws. Mr. Earnshaw 
will gladly answer questions from our readers. Just enclose a stamped, addressed envelope and send 
your inquiries to us. Questions are answered as accurately as possible, but it sometimes happens 
that commissions change certain provisions because of local conditions. Obviously it is impossible 
| to keep in touch with such changes and therefore we cannot assume responsibility for game and 
fish law information. Field and Stream is the only magazine ever to conduct a special game law 

| department. We invite you to use it freely. 


REST DAYS 


HE so-called “Rest Days,” or 

I periods during the open season 

when hunting is suspended, gener- 
ally have been applied to the waterfowl 
| seasons. The most notable examples of 
this form of protection are the laws affect- 
ing the Susquehanna Flats and some of 
the rivers in Maryland, Currituck Sound 
in North Carolina, and Back Bay in Vir- 
ginia. Of course, numerous clubs in many 
| sections of the country have limited shoot- 
ing on their grounds to two, three, or four 
days a week, but these shooting rules 
governing private organizations, occupy a 
category somewhat different from legis- 
lative enactments for the guidance of hunt- 
ers in general. 

The restrictions applying to Susque- 
hanna Flats, limit shooting to three days 
|a week—Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
|day—during the months of November and 
| December, while Saturday is added to the 
|open days during January. On a portion 
ot the Chester River, shooting is limited 
|to Mondays and Fridays during Novem- 
ber and December, except in a local area 
where three days a week are allowed dur- 
ing December. Similar restrictions were 
added by new legislation this year affect- 
ing the Patuxent River and the Wicomi- 
co in St. Marys County, where Mondays, 
Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, 
only, are open during the first two months 
of the season. 

In the Back Bay region of Princess 
Anne County, Virginia, shooting is pro- 
hibited on Wednesday and Saturday of 
each week during the open season. 

The protection of waterfowl in the 
principal waters in the southeastern sec- 
tion of North Carolina is left to the coun- 
ties of Currituck, Dare and Hyde, subject 
of course to the provisions of the Federal 
Regulations. Battery shooting is the rule 
over most of these famous ducking 
grounds, and by local regulation is limited 
to two or three days a week. The State 
Department of Conservation and Develop- 
ment is also specifically authorized to 
establish “lay days,” or certain days in 
each week on which migratory wildfowl 
may not be taken, when petitioned to do 
'so by a required number of reputable 
citizens of the area to be affected, if 
found desirable after public hearing. 

In nine of the California game districts, 
waterfowl may be lawfully hunted only on 
Wednesdays, Saturdays, Sundays, legal 
holidays and on the first and last days of 
| the open season when they do not happen 
;to fall upon the days mentioned above. 


| 





In Florida, ducks may be taken on 
Iamonia, Jackson, and Miccosukee Lakes 
in Leon and Jefferson Counties on Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday, only, of each 
week during the open season. 

Wisconsin enacted legislation this year 
closing Wednesdays each week during 
the ducking season. 

Ground lost under this form of protec- 
tion this year includes the repeal of the 
provision in Nevada restricting waterfowl 
shooting to three days a week and certain 
designated holidays, and the provision in 
the regulations of the Board of Game 
Commissioners of Pennsylvania last year 
under which hunting prior to December 1 
was limited to three days a week, except 
for raccoon and waterfowl. However, the 
Pennsylvania seasons this year were gen- 
erally shortened by regulation to offset 
the loss of rest days. 

Rest days affecting other game are 
those in Oklahoma limiting quail hunting 
to three days a week and certain holidays 
during the open season, and locally in 
Oregon on mountain and valley quail, 
Hungarian partridges, and Chinese pheas- 
ants, where hunting is permitted on onl 
two days a week during the month o 
October. 

In existing legislation, rest periods sel- 
dom comprise more than two consecutive 
days on the theory that longer periods 
serve to lull the game into a sense of 
safety and thereby subject it to greater 
slaughter on shooting days. This seems to 
be the reason for much of the antagonism 
held by some sportsmen and conservation- 
ists to this form of protection who contend 
that it results in larger bags and the kill- 
ing of equally as much, if not more game. 


UNDAYS have not been included in 

this analysis for the reason that most 
of the legislation prohibiting hunting on 
Sunday is included in the general State 
codes as “Sabbath observance” legislation 
and is not in the so-called game codes as 
game protection measures except in limi- 
ted instances. 

According to the summary of Sunday 
laws, hunting is prohibited on this day 
in the States and Provinces east of 
the 105th meridian (western boundary of 
the Dakotas and States south) except in 
Illinois, Louisiana, Michigan, Rhode 
Island, Texas, Wisconsin, and Quebec. 
Sunday hunting does not appear to be 
prohibited in the States of Montana, Wy- 
oming, Colorado, New Mexico and those 
west. In fact, this day seems to be 
the most popular for hunting with a 
great many Western sportsmen, 
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RED LAKE GAME PRESERVE 


Y special legislation this year, Minne- 

sota has undertaken the establish- 
ment of a large recreation area and 
reforestation project in Beltrami, Lake of 
the Woods, and Koochiching Counties in 
the region south of Rainy River and Lake 
of the Woods. It is designated as the 
“Red Lake Preserve and Hunting 
Ground,” and all the lands in the described 
area, whether State owned or privately, 
are made subject to the authorized rules 
and regulations governing hunting, trap- 
ping, fishing, camping, and the prevention 
of destructive grass and forest fires there- 
in. The State Department of Conservation 
is charged with the management and con- 
trol of the preserve for the protection of 
wild life and the development of the 
forests. : 

It appears that much of the region was 
included in local drainage districts or- 
ganized under the State law as it existed 
prior to 1925, and that through their 
failure the State will acquire large hold- 
ings in the region through sales for delin- 
quent taxes and unpaid drainage assess- 
ments. A special fund is established for 
the revenues accruing to the State through 
the sale of merchantable timber, special 
permits for hunting, fishing, trapping, and 
other uses of the preserve, and other 
sources, from which the State expenses in 
the redemption of drainage bonds and in- 
terest thereon and other expenses of the 
project are to be paid. The State auditor 
is authorized to issue and sell certificates 
of indebtedness in an aggregate sum not 
exceeding $2,500,000 as occasion de- 
mands in the financial arrangements for the 
project. The preserve is favorably located 
and the results should justify the expense 
and difficulties connected with its establish- 
ment. From all the data available, it has 
the appearance of being one of the most 
stupendous projects of its nature under- 
taken recently by any State. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
DEER HUNTING 
vES.—What are the deer seasons and limits 
in the Adirondack region, New York, in Ver- 


t, and in Pennsylvania? 
sia . L. Minter. 


Ans.—The open season on buck deer with 
horns not less than three inches long in the 
Adirondack region is from October 15 to Novem- 
ber 15, except in the towns of Salem, White 
Creek, and Jackson, in Washington County, 
where the season is from November 7 to 19. 
Limit, one a_ season. Special deer license is 
necessary in New York, fee, nonresident, $10.50. 

Vermont deer season on bucks with horns 
not less than 3 inches long, November 20 to 
30. Limit, one a season. There is no open season 
on deer in Franklin Co. Nonresident license, 
fee $10.50. , - 

Pennsylvania, buck deer with 2 or more points 
to one antler, December 1 to 15. Limit, one a 
season. Nonresident license, fee 1 

Game AnD FisH Law Eprror. 


CAROLINA QUAIL AND TURKEY 
Ques.—Will you favor me with information 
on the quail and turkey seasons in North and 
South Gratien: also the fees for nonresident 
licenses ? 
Wayne S. Hussarp. 


Ans.—North Carolina, got and turkey, open 
season November 20 to February 15. Nonresi- 
dent license fee, $15.25. 
South Carolina, quail and turkey, November 
28 to March 1. Nonresident license $15.25. 
GaME AND Fisu Law Eptror. 


TEXAS FUR TAX 


Ques.—Can you advise me concerning the fur- 
tax law enacted in Texas this year? 
Joun B. Hartow. 


Ans.—The fur-tax law of Texas prescribes a 
tax of one cent each on the pelts of muskrats, 
opossums, skunks, ring-tail ool civet cats, foxes, 
and badgers, and five cents each on the pelts of 
mink and raccoons. The tax is paid by resident 
dealers on all skins bought and sold, except on 
skins shipged to them by trappers. A trapper 
shipping his furs, either within or out of the 
State, must pay the prescribed tax to the Com- 
mission or to a game and fish warden at the 
time of making his shipment. A trapper intend- 


ing to ship furs must also obtain from the Com- 
mission at Austin a tag which is attached to 
the shipment, and must fill out and return to 
the Commission the stub of the shipping tag 
within ten days after making a shipment. These 
reports of shipments enable the Commission to 
check the business of those dealing in furs in 
the State. A resident buyer, purchasing pelts 
from the trapper, may only ship furs within the 
State, but is not required to pay taxes on such 
shipments, These are paid by the dealer who 
markets the skins outside of the State or sells 
them for manufacture into a finished product 
within the State. ‘ 

License fees, trapper—resident, $1; nonresi- 
dent, $50; buyer-resident, $2.25; nonresident, 
$25; dealer-resident, $5; nonresident, $100. 
Buyers and dealers are required to make sworn 
reports monthly of skins purchased or shipped 
out of the State. 

Game anv Fisn Law Epiror. 


NORTH CAROLINA GAME BIRDS 


Qves.—Am planning a quail and turkey hunt 
in North Carolina this fall and would like infor- 
mation on the open seasons, 

Jas. C. Exxis 


Ans.—The quail and turkey season has been 
changed in North Carolina this year and is now 
open from November 20 to February 15. The 
season on ruffed grouse and introduced pheas- 
ants remains December 1 to March 1. The bag 
limit on turkeys is 2 a day or in possession, 5 a 
season, and that on quail, 10 a day. 

GaME AND Fish Law EpitTor 


ALBERTA BIG GAME 


Qvues.—Will you kindly inform me whether 
any changes have been made in the Alberta big 
game seasons and on any other species that may 
be hunted during those seasons? 

P. D. ZimMERMAN 


Ans.—The season on deer, moose and caribou 
having horns at least 4 inches long is open from 
November 1 to December 14, except that the deer 
season has been closed this year south of the 
North Saskatchewan River and east of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad from Edmonton to 
to McLeod. Male mountain sheep and mountain 
goats having horns at least 4 inches long, may 
be taken during the months of September and 
October, and under a special license, deer, moose, 
and caribou may be hunted in the Rocky Moun- 
tain Forest Reserves of Alberta during the 
sheep and goat season. This special license for 
a nonresident costs $50 in addition to the $50 
general license. Sharp-tailed grouse are allowed 
to be hunted this season from October 1 to 15, 
while the season for Hungarian partridges was 
shortened half a month and they may now be 
hunted from October 1 to November 15. 

GaME AnD Fish Law Eprtor 


METHODS FOR SHOOTING 
WATERFOWL 


_Ques.—Is it legal to shoot migratory game 
birds from an automobile, from a powerboat 
while running, while at anchor, or from a 
boat propelled by a detachable motor? 

C. C. McInnery. 


Ans.—By the amendment of April 23, 1929, 
to the Federal regulations on migratory birds, 
it was made unlawful to shoot migratory game 
birds from an automobile. The amendment was 
made necessary to eliminate the practice in tak- 
ing greater snow geese along the Carolina coast. 
Like the swans, practically all the greater snow 
geese congregate in winter in the area between 
the Currituck Sound and the head of Chesapeake 
Bay. These geese are not numerous, compared 
to other species, and deserve special protection. 

The Federal regulations have always pro- 
hibited the use of powerboats and sailboats in 
taking migratory game birds. It is unlawful to 
shoot from a powerboat whether running or at 
anchor. In the case of a boat with a detachable 
motor, it is considered a powerboat until the 
outboard motor is completely detached and taken 
within the boat. The use of a powerboat in run- 
ning down and shooting or capturing cripples 
is prohibited. In fact it is unlawful to ‘ake a 
migratory game bird in any manner except by 
shooting with a legal firearm, that is a gun not 
larger than 10-gauge, fired from the shoulder. 

Game anv Fisn Law Eprrtor. 


SINKBOXES 


Ques.—Will you be good enough to inform 
me of the regulations on the use of sinkboxes 
on the lower Potomac River? 

I. C. Wrneman. 


Ans.—The use of sinkboxes or batteries on 
the Potomac and other inland rivers and waters 
is prohibited by Federal regulations. They may 
only be used in coastal sounds and bays and 
other coastal waters. Back Bay, Princess Anne 
County, | Va., is specifically mentioned as in- 
cluded in the legal waters. Chesapeake Bay is 
regarded as a coastal bay under the regulations 
where sinkboxes are permitted, but the tribu- 
taries of coastal sounds and bays are not in- 
cluded. 

Game anv Fisn Law Ebptror. 


(END OF GAME AND FISH LAWS) 
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Ques. Will you give me a good recipe 
for broiling rabbit—we have an oven at 
the camp? 

Ans. Wipe the rabbit with a clean damp 
cloth, sprinkle with salt, pepper, and 
flour; place it, back down, on a rack in 
flat baking pan. Put pieces of butter in 
hollow places. Cook at moderate tempera- 
ture (400 degrees F.) for 40 to 50 min- 
utes or until tender. Turn rabbit over, 
baste with pan drippings, and place under 
flame of broiling oven to brown. Serve on 
hot plate mixed with finely chopped pars- 
ley poured over all. 


Ques. What is a good bait to use when 
hunting bees? 

Ans. One part of honey to two parts of 
cold tea produces excellent results. 


Ques. Is there any record of a cougar 
attacking a human being? 

Ans. One record shows that on Dec. 
17, 1924 in Okanogan Co., Washington, a 
cougar killed and de- 
voured a_ thirteen- 
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Ques. Last September, while fishing at 
a resort, the owner who winters in Flori- 
da, showed me a mounted salt water fish 
shaped somewhat like a bluegill but 
larger. Right ahead of the tail of this fish 
was a perfectly developed spur that looked 
somewhat like amber. The guide stated 
that the fish was a curiosity and had never 
been identified in Florida, and that many 
Scientists who were requested to name 
the fish failed to do so. For my infor- 
mation (and his) could you give me some 
data on a salt water fish armed with 
spurs? 


Ans. The fish you describe is very 
probably one of the tangs, fairly common 
in warm seas and easily recognized by the 
lancet-like spine on the side of what is 
known among the fish-sharks as the 
caudal peduncle. There are some six spe- 
cies of the tang in American waters and 
they are variously known as surgeon-fish, 
doctor-fish, lancet-fish, barbers, barberos 
and medicos. It may be that the fish you 
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This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
outdoor lore, Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. acai 


frames of snowshoes most generally made? 


Ans. White ash, yellow birch and hick- 
ory are used. Straight-grained hickory is 
excellent material. 


Ques. How is the handle of a good axe 
oiled so that the oil permeates the wood 
and gives the tool a resiliency and feel not 
otherwise obtainable? 


Ans. Some woodsmen toughen the 
wood of an axe-handle and also make it 
more limber, by boring a small hole 
straight into the butt-end and, after filling 
this with some good light oil, sealing the 
opening with a wooden plug. The hole 
may be started with a 3/32 inch twist drill 
and then burned to a depth of from five to 
six inches. The oil is said to gradually 
work through the wood fibres and add 
whip and springiness to the axe. 


Ques. When, approximately, was the 
first open season legally granted in this 
country on Hungarian partridge? 


Ans. The State of 





year-old boy, James 
Fehlhaber. 


TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 


Washington declared 
an open season in 
Spokane and Kittitas 
counties in the fall 





Ques. Is the ma- 
terial which has the 
trade name of sail- 
cloth as good as bal- 
loon silk for a tent? 
Is balloon silk really 
silk? 


Ans. Sailcloth in 
30-inch widths is 
somewhat heavier 
than balloon silk and 
is not so expensive. 
It is excellent tent- 
ing material but not 
so fine as the balloon 
silk. The latter is an 
Egyptian cotton fab- 
ric very closely wov- 





en and is not really SOMETIME ago, a Maine fisherman caught a seventy-pound codfish, 

which had no less than a sealed bottle of liquor in its stomach. An- 
other taken recently somewhere off the coast of Nova Scotia gave up a 
diamond bracelet of sufficient value to enable the lucky fisherman to buy 
a new schooner. Nothing, in fact, seems to interfere with the digestion of 
a codfish. Besides being able to swallow large birds such as ducks and 
fish? coots, here are a few other trinkets which, at varicus times, have been, 
taken from these fish: wood, stones, old clothing and shoes, rope, brace- 
lets, rings, knives, watches, beer bottles and pipes. 


silk. 


Ques. Will you 
advise me the proper 
name of the togue 


Ans. In Maine and 
in some nearby states 
the lake trout is 
often called the togue. 










FRESH FISH 


@S Ce 


of 1915. This was 
probably the first 
open season. 


Ques. (1). What 





JEWELRY & is @ checkerberry? 
(2). Service berry? 
ANT/ QUES? Ans. (1). The 





checkerberry is the 
red, berry-like fruit 
of the American win- 
tergreen. The par- 





tridge berry is incor- 
rectly called the 
checkerberry. (2). 
The fruit of the ser- 
vice tree as well as 
that of the shadbush 
is called service ber- 
ry. Shadberry and 
June berry are also 
names given to fruit 
of shadbush. 


Ques. Is the car- 
bon disulphide which 
is used in driving 
ground hogs from 
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Ques. How many ducks are called 
“qwood duck” incorrectly. If possible give 
me the right name of the duck and the dis- 
trict in which it is improperly called the 
wood duck? 

Ans. A complete list as requested can 
hardly be given. The following ducks have 
been locally named “wood ducks”: Ameri- 
can merganser, particularly in Colorado; 
the hooded merganser, in Indiana, Illinois, 
Montana, Oregon and adjacent states; the 
goldeneye throughout Ontario and west- 
ern Canada; the barrow goldeneye, in 
western Canada; the harlequin duck in 
extreme western Canada and, probablv, 
in west coast states; and the fulvous tree 
duck in both California and Texas. 


saw is the tang known as the ocean tang 
or T. bahianus. 


Ques. Will wild rice grow if planted 
in salty water? Where are the best loca- 
tions to plant it in fresh water? 

Ans. Wild rice does not grow well 
even in brackish water, in water strong 
with alkali salts, or in landlocked bodies 
of water that have no outlet. In fresh 
water it grows best in sheltered bays, 
bayous, coves or marshes with a soft bot- 
tom, in water from six inches to three feet 
in depth. It may be planted as soon as the 
ice is off the water in early spring. 


Ques. Of what variety wood are the 


their burrows explo- 
sive? 

Ans. It is highly explosive and inflam- 
mable. Great care should be used in han- 
dling this chemical. 


Ques. What plants can be sowed in 
salt and brackish waters for the purposc 
of furnishing duck food? 

Ans. Eelgrass for salt water and widg- 
eon-grass, pondweed and wild celery for 
brackish waters. 


Ques. Can you give me a formula for 
coloring leaders a mis. color? 

Ans. Take one dram of logwood and six 
grains of copperas and boil in a pint of 
water. Soak the leaders in this for five min- 
utes, or until the tint you desire is secured. 
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BIGHORNS AND TENDER FEET 
(Continued from page 91) 


tried to go over to him, but that sprint had 
been too much. I was just done for. 

While John rolled the sheep the rest of 
the way down to us, Nick told me that I 
had shot close all the time, but failed to 
hit because I didn’t give a lead on a run- 
ning animal. Evidently I still had a lot 
to learn about big-game shooting. Any- 
way, there was my bighorn. He was no 
record, but I was completely satisfied. His 
horns measured 1634 and 17 inches at the 
base, and had a 36%-inch curl. It was a 
rugged head, chipped and splintered, but 
of perfect form and symmetry. Satisfied? 
i was tickled pink! 

We still had to chase those few scat- 
tered bands of sheep out of the basin and 
past the camera. We did, somehow. And 
somehow I managed to make it back all 
that long, weary way io the pass. Fiery 
little devils jabbed at my feet at every 
step. The mid-afternoon sun burned into 
my back and lifted searing reflections from 
the rocks. When we finally did get back 
to the tent in the spruce grove, we were 
all tired—very, very tired. But I had a 
fine bighorn; so, despite a not-so-fine pair 
of tender feet, life wasn’t so bad. 

Dad had managed to get some pretty 
good pictures of the sheep, and he de- 
clared himself satisfied. You see, he al- 
ready had a 40-inch sheep head at home, 
and refused to shoot at anything but an 
exceptional head. 

That left Bill to be accounted for. Next 
day, Bill and John and Nick went back 
to get them a sheep. At nine that night, 
an hour after dark, they came tramping 
into camp. And they had a ram. It wasn’t 
particularly big, but it was the most beau- 
tiful, graceful set of horns I ever saw. 

What tickled Bill, though, was the shot 
that brought it down. It was late in the 
afternoon; camp was long, weary miles 
away, and the three of them were tired. 
Then a ram of desirable size showed him- 
self. He stood on an open slope across a 
valley in the same big basin that I had so 
wearily explored the day before. 

“Pretty head,” volunteered John from 
behind his binoculars. 

“Long shot, though,” Nick added. 
“Over five hundred yards.” He turned to 
Bill. “Wanta take a chance?” 


ILL had been rather dubious, but 

Nick’s remark settled the question. 
Take a chance, indeed! The first shot 
scattered bits of rock in front of the ram. 
The second made him jump as it fanned 
close past his tail. At the third, the big- 
horn stiffened, tried to take a step, and 
collapsed. A long five hundred yards by 
the most conservative estimate! And none 
of us used telescope sights, either. Bill’s 
grin threatened to become a permanent dis- 
figurement. 

And still we were short the desired 
close-up of a ram (it was the following 
week that we secured the unexpected 
“shots” I have mentioned), and Dad 
hadn’t yet seen a head big enough to sur- 
pass the exceptionally fine trophy hanging 
on the wall at home. So the following 
morning we once more tackled the creek 
bed, leaving Bill to recuperate in camp. 
Once again we perched on that dizzy 
ridge, Dad with his rifle and I with the 
camera. Once again John and Nick went 
to round up the sheep and chase them up 
over the pass. 

But two days’ hunting had added ner- 
vousness and fright to naturally suspicious 
animals. The basin was empty, and only 
two rams of ordinary size came out. As I 
was carefully watching for them to appear 
I heard a slight click behind me. There 
they were, no more than long spitting 


distance away! One startled look they 
flung me, and before I could press the 
spring release on the camera they slid over 
a bulge on the rock face and out of sight. 

About two minutes later I saw them 
again, over a thousand yards below, dust- 
ing across the valley. Dad was so peeved 
that he wasted ten perfectly good car- 
tridges in making those fleeting brown 
shadows pick ’em up and lay ’em down 
until they had stretched the range to a 
mile, while I alternately swore at our 
luck and laughed at Dad’s useless anger. 

Every action has its reaction, however, 
and our luck—or lack of it—changed when 
John spotted a big ram on a near-by ridge. 
And by that big I mean big. The only 
hope of getting him lay in waiting until 
dusk, when hunger would bring him down 
to a reasonable place. His present location 
was inaccessible, at least to us, unless we 
could grow wings. 


AIT they did, John and Dad, while 
the rest of us went back to help Bill 
loaf. Afternoon changed to sundown, and 
sundown dulled to twilight before that sus- 
picious old bighorn left his rocky safety 
and came down to feed on a high, wide 
shelf jutting out from the mountain side. 
Then it was that John pulled a master- 
ful piece of hunting craft. There was no 
cover within 500 yards of the sheep, but 
he led Dad across that open hillside, in 
full view of the feeding ram, to within 
150 yards of him. On hands and knees they 
crept, moving forward when the ram 
dropped his head and “freezing” when he 
looked up, not daring to hurry lest they 
be detected, yet trying to get close enough 
for a shot before the fast-gathering dark- 
ness made accurate shooting impossible. 
Finally John moved to one side and 
whispered, “Shoot !” 

Dad straightened, flung up his rifle, and 
fired three times, as fast as he could work 
the bolt. And after each shot came an 
echoing plump as the bullet struck. The 
ram was down for keeps. Any one of those 
shots would have been sufficient. 

The three of them—Jack had returned 
with lantern and flash-lights—went over 
to examine the trophy. For once, John 
couldn’t even find words to make his cus- 
tomary promise to the Salvation Army. 
It would take calipers and careful measur- 
ing to find the difference between that 
head and the one hanging in the dining 
room at home, 

The horns, massive and almost perfectly 
symmetrical, measured 17 and 1714 inches 
in circumference at the base, 40 inches in 
the curl, and had a 23%-inch spread. My 
trophy was unusually good, but this one 
was exceptional. Forty-inch sheep heads 
are just about as common as seven-pound 
black bass in Ontario: they don’t form a 
large proportion of the census. 

An experienced big-game hunter in 
Pittsburgh—a man who has hunted from 
Mexico to Alaska—told Dad that he might 
not better his first bighorn in ten years’ 
hunting. And yet Dad, on his second trip, 
produced a duplicate of the first. 

That’s all, except that the Rockies re- 
minded us of their mercurial tempera- 
ment by pasting us with a driving snow- 
storm as we hit the trail back to Mountain 
Park. Also, after we had reverted to white 
collars and creased trousers, they treated 
us to a lovely exhibition of the aurora— 
by way of benediction, I suppose. It was 
fun while it lasted, and I didn’t enjoy the 
thought of impending days when I would 
look out of the office window, trying to 
transform the haze of factory smoke into 
the soft purple of the mountain twilight. 

But the Blue Flea was puffing impa- 
tient cinders, and Arcadia can’t last for- 
ever. So we had one more delicious 
shiver, shook hands and clambered aboard. 
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As modeled by 
J. F. Hansen 










WORLD'S 
RECORD 
BIG 

HORN 


If you want the best 
workmanship obtainable 
send your trophies to us. 
The Harvard Museum of 
Comparative Zoology, the N. J. 
State Museum, and other scien- 
tific institutions employ our ser- 
vices. Can YOU go wrong ? CATALOG. 


HANSEN STUDIOS 
America’s Premier Sculptor-Taridermists 
61 Lake St., Jersey City, N. J. 


An Ideal Xmas Gift—8-X Prism 
Binoculars—$15.85 C. O. D. 


An Old Reliable Firm offers Guaranteed Full Eight Power 
Megaphos High Grade Prism Binoculars (Leather Case, 
velvet lined, & Straps), equipped with ten Powerful Lenses 
giving an exceptionally Long Range with a clear sharp def- 
inition and a wide field of vision. Central focusing with 
hinged body allowing pupillary adjustment. Right eye piece 
adjustable for unequal vision. Ideal for Hunting, all Out- 
door Sports, Motoring, Trips Abroad, Engineering, Nature 
Study, Astronomy, etc. A splendid 
looking Instrument, strongly built, 
guaranteed perfect and will last a 
lifetime. Money promptly refunded 
if unsatisfied at end of ten day trial. 
These Binoculars contain all the fea- 
tures of a $60.00 set and are worth 
much more than we ask. Honesty and 
square dealing our policy for 10 
td today. Price only $15.85 


BENNER & COMPANY D-4 














Trenton, N. J. 








SHOOTER 


"THOUSANDS of boys are mado 
happy with this wonderful Zip- 
Zip shooter, scientifically and prac- 
tically made; if you like hunting 
and outdoor sports, get a Sip-Zip shooter with 
plenty of pep and force. If your dealer happens not 
to have them, order from us. 
Zip-Zip shooter 35c or three 
ft send stamps, coin 
or money order. 


omatic Rub! 
Columbia, S. C. 
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Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. F1rLp anp Stream readers are made up of real sportsmen, 

the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily »ossess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns and 

take advantage of this productive market. Advertising rates in this Department $15.00 per inch per month—with the largest paid A. B. C. circulation of 

any sportsman’s magazine published in America—125,000 guaranteed. This department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and 
dog breeding. Questions for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 








| Free Dog Book | 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 


KEEP HIM passes 
an 


CURE DOG DISEASES 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W Doc REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Dept. 4 Bound Brook, New Jersey 








3 ~» Russian 
* Wolfhounds 


Beautiful male pup- 
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pies. Also a few grown 
females. Descriptions 
and prices on request. 


Mrs. KENT WILLIAMS 
Box 635 


Graham Texas 
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Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs. Home bred 
from Champion stock. Also Collie Pup- 
pies. Pedigree and description on request. 


EUREKA KENNELS 
Box 358-S West Chester, Penna. 


WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal com- 
panions; useful and intelli- 
gent. Low prices, Illustrated 
Circulars free. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 

















DOGS THAT USE THEIR EYES AND LEGS 
By Freeman Lloyd 


HE keen eyesight, the wonderful 

I speed, and killing inclinations pos- 
sessed by dogs of the “greyhound” 
breeds—to use a general term as applied 
to all “long dogs’”—have been the three 
chief characteristics of all the running 
dogs, down through the ages. For the an- 
cients bred dogs—sporting dogs, capable 
of great dash and swiftness; fast enough 
to overtake the antelopes. Where the 
country was stony or sandy, hawks were 
and are employed to fly at the head of 
the gazelle to baffle the buck, and to make 
him twist and turn back, to be finally 
pulled down by the coursing dogs—such 
as the Asiatic and North African native 
“greyhounds.” The long dogs and falcons 
were the utility creatures used by prim- 
itive man; but as the years rolled on, the 
very ownership of such a hunting equip- 
ment meant superiority or, shall we say, 
“class.” That is the reason the greyhound 


and hawk when portrayed in crests and 
coats-of-arms, point to the sporting in- 
clination of some more or less mighty 
person, the founder of the family which 
became prouder and prouder of its heraldic 
emblem and its motto. 

The greyhound or long dog families 
came from the Far East. Certain dogs 
when brought into Europe—especially into 
Spain, Russia, Germany and Britain, were 
improved or bred to a form of body, 
height, strength and coat that would make 
the Asiatic or North African “greyhounds” 
not only faster, but stronger and, perhaps, 
more devilish than the older, often slim- 
mer, larger-footed and less-enduring dogs 
of the East. 

There was a breed of huge and short- 
haired greyhounds in the Europe of the 
Fifteenth Century. These dogs far sur- 
passed in height, weight and strength any 
short-coated running or coursing dog of 


THE WOLFHOUNDS OF IRELAND 


The heaviest, strongest, but not the speediest of the coursing dogs. Kathleen of Ambleside (left) and 
Killalrich. Owners: Mr. & Mrs. L. P. Starbuck. Augusta, Michigan 
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the present day. The dogs as used by the 
Emperor Maximilian (1459-1519 A.D.) 
were as high as the hip of a six-foot man; 
they possessed all the elegance of the 
most finely bred and good looking, pure- 
bred English greyhound of the present 
day. These dogs were called “attacking 
greyhounds”—a classification that exactly 





cially given as 120 pounds for dogs and 
90 pounds for bitches. 

There are many so-called Irish wolf- 
hounds in western America, that are below 
these figures in size and poundage. Yet, 
they have been found to be speedy and 
serviceable long dogs on anything from a 
jack rabbit to a coyote or brush wolf. 


POINTERS LIKE THESE ARE HARD TO BEAT 


From the painting by George Guion. The pointers, Champion Billy’s Big Mike (left) and Champion 
Comanche Frank's Ghost. Owner: Charles G. Houston, Augusta, Georgia 


describes the part these dogs took in the 
chase. Maximilian’s large and powerful 
greyhounds were used for the chase of the 
stag, wolf and wild boar. This dog was 
known in France as the lévrier d’attache. 
The bigger dogs of this breed, now extinct, 
were considered capable of defending their 
masters against their armed enemies, as 
is shown by the numerous legends of the 
Middle Ages, which, although they may 
not be strictly historical facts, showed the 
reputation these dogs enjoyed in those 
days. 

It is believed that the Persian greyhound 
(which breed was also affected by Maxi- 
milian who had control of fifteen hundred 
hounds, greyhounds and other dogs) when 
crossed with the giant lévriers d’attache, 
produced a dog that approximated the 
splendidly and imposingly built and useful 
Russian wolfhound. The Persian grey- 
hound, the Afghan greyhound, and the 
Arabian greyhound have long, down-car- 
ried, feathered ears. This ear may be likened 
to that of the setter; it is not a “listening” 
ear—one that is fitted with the good recep- 
tive apparatus of the wild or domesticated 
animal that has to be quick of hearing, be- 
sides being quick-sighted and fleet of foot. 

Cross a Persian greyhound with a giant 
greyhound (such as Maximilian owned) 
and a more or less high-carried-eared dog 
would result. This desired or listening 
height of the ear carriage of cartilage, 
might be perfected in the course of three 
generations or so, if care were taken not 
to go back to the Persian or any other 
flop-eared breed of greyhound. The Per- 
sian was as fleet as a gazelle or hare. But 
the Russians required a wolf dog. And 
Russian wolves are not only large but 
terrific fighters; they are fast and able 
to withstand a long run. 

Several of the enormous Irish wolf- 
hounds of our own times stand from 34 
to 35 inches at the shoulder, and weigh 
from 120 to 140 pounds. The minimum 
height (allowed by the various clubs de- 
voted to the interests of the Irish breed) 
is 31 inches in dogs and 28 inches in 
bitches. The minimum weights are offi- 


For bench show purposes, the very large 
perfectly sound, free-moving, good-boned 
and sound-hocked wolf dog is preferred. 
It may be mentioned that such a dog (or 
bitch) is worth quite $1500 here and in 
Europe. 

All of the greyhound kinds of dogs, if 
given practice, will hunt with their noses. 
But they prefer to scan or gaze into the 


AS BIG AS HIS MASTER! 


The prize Russian wolfhound, Romanoff Captain Pas- 
sek. Owner: W. B. Scrimber, Halethorp, Maryiand 


distance; and on seeing their game, chase 
whatever they have been used to course. 
They know that their long legs and ter- 
rific powers of hind quarters will carry 
them to a position alongside any other fast- 
running quadruped. Their eyes and legs 
are their stock in trade. 


PAINTERS OF FIELD DOGS 


pMUND OstHaus, Gustav Muss- 
Arnolt, Tracy and other of the great 
American painters or portrayers of dogs 
in the field, are dead. But it would appear 
that another limner of the graceful forms 
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DUAL PURPOSE 
SPRINGER SPANIELS 





A RETRIEVING PUPPY 


The above picture shows one of our small 
Springer Spaniel puppies a few days under 
two mionths old retrieving a shot pigeon. 


We now offer puppies old enough to begin 
work this fall, bred from bench winning and 
Field Trial stock, prices $75.00 up; puppies 
around four mania old $50.00 up—deliv- 
ered and registered in American Kennel Club. 

AT STUD: HORSFORD HEROIC 
and CLARION RYON, both having won 
in A. K. C. Field Trials. If you want pup- 
pies that will be workers, breed your matron 
to dogs of working stock. 


We guarantee every dog we sell to be 
100% as represented, or money refunded. 


CLARION KENNELS 
25 Broadway New York City 




















have nohome if; have no 


“TET” 
TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. 8. Dept. 

of Agriculture as the safest known effective drug 

for the removal of hookworms and round worms of 

dogs. Prevents and cures Running-Barking Fits 

and Sore Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 
sage. 


Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 


CHLORIDE C. P, CO., BOX 15, MeNeill, Miss. 








SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPS 


Handsomely Black White & ticked. Sired by 

my shooting Bench & Field Trial Winner dog 

Winnebago Brand, he by Int. Ch. Horsford 

Harbour. Dam, my shooting & Bench winning 

Roving Lass of Avandale, she by Triple Int. 

Ch. Boghurst Rover. Dogs $50. Females $40. 
Subject to prior sale. 


P, M. LORENZ 


1412 No. Fairfield Av. Chicago 








* J 
Springer Spaniels 
6 MONTHS OLD 
Sired by Dual. Champ. Flint of Avendale out of a 
beautiful headed bitch. One black and white blue 
roan dog, a beauty $50.00. Four females $35.00 each. 
Also a son of Springbok of Ware 18 months old 
thoroughly trained by an outstanding Spaniel trainer, 
marked like his sire Price $150.00—See Springbok’s 
picture in "Ss ad. 
F. B. LANGDON, M.D. 
606 So. Surety Bldg. Des 











DOG CARE 


SIMPLIFIED 











NEW! a" Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW! 
‘*TRAINO’ A Word to the Wise 


Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes 


See caies taear-aatiias. teil denubn & toni be without them for 
ne 7 omauat I consider them the most humane training collar 
sible to make. £08 Site coer with them than any 
other collar I ever G W. Surrn 


RADY 
The Best Police and Bird- dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against , ete. A 
leader and check collar in one. By Mat bp eey $2.50. 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other 8: 

FREEMAN LLOYD Gasuamnantiie, New York , 
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CHAMPION SrRincRoK oF Wage 
al ef the Breed” 


earn WE WILL GO 


Mr Lads? Now is the time to get out the old “\Geo-Pipe” and hike 
for the clorious bt and marshes! But be sure to have an Avandale 
trained Springer with you. One that will flush all the game _ 
—_ , sun hot and retrieve everything you shoot, promptly a 
tende T nave a few splendidly trained dogs and bitches left, include 
ing al top-notchers lately arrived from Scotland. Just as uate 
for duck shooting as they are for all upland game work. Fast, stead 
workers. Lovely retrievers. Priced at $300.00 to $500. 00 delive 
Wire your order 
GIVE A PUPPY FOR CHRISTMAS 
What finer gitt for your children than a gpetay Avandale Springer 
puppy? It will grow up with your boy or girl and make the most affec- 
have some beautifu! soe and bitch puppies 
te delivery at $50.00 to $90.00. Liver and white or 
black and white. "Over distemper (ached woe = make workers and 
retrie overs. Ready to opie: now. Deferred Payments if desired, I fur- 
le Guarantee @ pair today. 


FIELD. TRIAL CHAMPION DAN OF AVENDALE 
‘or oe. Ag the highest bidder, Bids cloee on December 5th, 1929. By 
Prince cf Avendale X Sandhoe Florrie. Born March 1921. 
In hie day defeated ali the greatest inaere in England and Scot 
re of winners in Field-Trias aud Show 
SPECIAL! 
LOOR! LOOR! Bred bitches at $100.00. Five Fealthy Brood Bitches, 
istered, at $35.00 each. No Duty on ow Dogs. Each one registered. 
Deferred payments # required. 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 


€. Chevrier, Lerers 271, .» 278 Portage Ae Ave., Winnipeg, 
Clase Springer Spaniels 








For Sale 
SOME GRAND SPRINGER SPANIELS 


2 Males and Females—Born Jan. 16th, 1929, white 
with liver markings, healthy, flat coated, big boned, 
good heads—and sound. These splendid youngsters 
are by Horsford Haze out of prize Bitch by Ch. Hors- 
ford Hazard and out of Belle of Drew Farm—a big 
winner of champion pedigree. Great care has been 
taken in rearing these four exceptionally good and 
promising Springers of first class show and working 
ancestry. These pups are the pick of the litter and are 
being sold only because we have no time to break 
them. One of this litter received the prize for the best 
Springer puppy at the North Shore Kennel Club Show, 
L. L, N. ¥. Now is your chance to get something 
that will find birds for you this season. Eligible 
Reg. A. K. C. 
Call and see these Superior Spaniels 


MAROBAR KENNELS Wyandanch, N. Y. 








SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Bred and open bitches from 6 months to 3 years of 
age, some over distemper. The best blood lines in 
existence. Brace of 3 years old broken pedigreed 15 
inch beagles over distemper. Three 6 months old 
daughters of Champion Horsford Highlander and 
Champion Matford Patty. Special prices to reduce 


kennel. 
FENDALE KENNELS REG. 
H. J. Clifferd, Prop. Gloversville, N. Y. 








AT STUD—Imp. ALDERBURY DRAKE. A beautiful, 
sturdy B & W Springer,a prepotent sire offering the 
best in Spaniel breeding. Drake is a choice son of the 
famous Scottish Ch. Dalshanagan Dandy Boy. Dam, 
Laverstoke Poppy by Dual Ch, Flint of Avandale and 
Ch, Laverstoke Pattern by Dual Ch. Horsford Hetman. 
In 1926 Canadian field trials judged by Freeman 
Lloyd, Drake won a first. In the only three bench 
shows entered he was best Spaniel in two. Drake is ex- 
tremely fast, lovable in disposition and unusually in- 
telligent, the ideal for the field, the bench, arid the 
home. This dog will help you improve the breed. STUD 
FEE $25.00, (limited time only.) Mrs. C. E. Smith, 
607 Jeffersen Bidg., Peoria, Ill. 











SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Four black & white female pups, 5% months old, 
bred from real hunters, & bench stock. Lovely healthy 
pups, farm raised, best blood lines, Priced, $35.00 
up. 1 CH. bred black & white female, 18 months old. 
1 tt. black & white male, now in training. 

At Stud, a son of CH. Southwick Don. He is a 
proven stud dog. 


Mrs. W. J. Harpin 
Newton, 


20 Halsted St. 
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of pointers and setters, on game, has come 

along in the person of George Guion, Fox 
Crossing, Litchfield, Conn. As will be 
gathered from observing the photographic 
reproductions from his canvasses, Mr. 
Guion not only “knows” his gun dogs 
in the flesh, but is acquainted with their 
actions in the’ field. The pointers and set- 
ters, such as the artist gives us, are really 
high-class, well-bred, good- looking dogs ; 


brought about undue recognition of point- 
ers and setters that when led on the run, 
carry their tails much above the level of 
their hind quarters. When such cock-tailed 
dogs are bred from, the sin—if such it be 
—is perpetuated. 

It is seldom that we now see the de- 
sired “feathering” movement of any set- 
ter, the low-carried tail that swings 
merrily even when the dog is being led on 


A NICE BRACE OF SETTERS 


From the painting by George Guion. The setters, Steve Dan (right) and Mr. Eugene Candy. Owner: Charles 
G. Houston, Augusta, Ga. 


they are typical of their breeds—breeds 
that have come down to us, pure, through 
almost countless generations. 

Pointers and setters are no dogs to be 
fooled with, by breeders of inexperience, 
or with some whim or conceit that as 
likely as not shall be detrimental to the 
breeds that have been idealized and bred 
to the form, or make and shape suitable 
for the purposes of the man with the gun. 

Mr. Guion’s pointers and setters are dogs 
such as anyone would be proud to shoot 
over, or exhibit at the annual bench show 
held in his locality; or to send them far- 
ther afield to the very best exhibition on 
this continent! Such gun dogs would be 
admired wherever they might be—running 
at a field trial, being shot over or parading 
in the sawdusted judging ring. 


HESE are pictorial representations of 

pointers and setters that are thoroughly 
typical of those kinds of serviceable, very 
good looking dogs. They are of a kind 
that everyone is striving to breed, or ac- 
quire by purchase. Guion’s dogs are a go- 
between the sometimes repulsive appear- 
ing, strangely contortioned dogs, as painted 
by Osthaus, and the glorified, magnificent 


creatures Muss-Arnolt placed on his can- 


vasses. The present-day has given us a 
go-between the freak dogs of the one, 
and the dolled-up superiority of the other. 
As specimens of their breeds (or strains) 
Guion’s pointers and setters could win as 
show dogs in the best of company. In the 
field, they surely would be real hunting, 
sensible, good-nosed pointers and setters. 
Their heads are the heads of good-scenting 
dogs: these dogs have brains. 

The artist has placed sterns or tails 
on his dogs—the sort of sterns or tails that 
are not over plentiful now-a-days. The 
gay-tailed pointer and setter is rampant, 
as we may discover from looking at the 
many photographs taken of dogs in the 
field. On the other hand, the hateful cus- 
tom of allowing bench show handlers to 
pose their dogs in the judging rings, has 


the collar and chain. Such was the setter 
movement as it was admired by the men 
who carefully bred these English or other 
setters, for at least a couple of centuries. 

The pointers and setters in these pic- 
tures have heads—hunting heads. It is 
written that a narrow headed setter, like 
a narrow headed hound, can never pos- 
sess an exquisite sense of smell. This 
sense is essential to the delightful recre- 
ation of shooting. The form of the back 
pointer in Mr. Guion’s picture may be 
looked upon as pretty well ideal. In the 
flesh, this dog is Comanche Frank’s Ghost. 
He is the property of Charles G. Houston, 
Augusta, Texas. Here is depicted a pointer 
of great class and, as he appears in the 
picture, one that is perfect in style. Such 
as he must please the eye, and gladden the 
heart! The Llewellin setters Stiver’s Dan 
(right) and Mr. Eugene Candy, have the 
large noses; long, and well-formed fore- 
faces. They have brainy skulls, and the 
occiput bone protuberances of the think- 
ing, hunting, good-natured, quite-fast- 
enough setters for the shooting man. 

Again it must be written that Mr. Guion 
arrives with delineations of real pointers 
and setters; gun dogs suitable for all 
sorts and conditions of countries. They 
could not help being useful; they certainly 
are particularly handsome. Such dogs will 
be as much admired a hunded years hence, 
as they must be at this day. 


HUNTING AND SPORTING 
TERRIERS 


‘OR large game, such as bear, it is 
generally conceded, that of all the 
terriers, the so-called Airedale “terrier” 
is the most, suitable. He is a big, strong, fast 
dog, mostly blessed with a good nose and 
a semblance of the note or voice of his 
forebears of hound ancestry. For, origin- 
ally, and not so very many years ago— 
perhaps about seventy—the Airedale was 
first produced from a hound of the otter 
hound or Welsh harrier type, and some 
sort of terrier. Whatever his origin, the 
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Airedale, a very worthy dog, has been 


F point- 
given to us. So we ought to be thankful. I] y] 
a No big ae se - wyney ges a. Slee, 
apes: kind, is more distributed over the wor 
ye than the Airedale. The very best of the KENN EL RUNS 
breed produced in other countries, have, Here, “ rare is - all aot Sone Fagen 
: ‘ ou can affo: ‘ombines stre rigidity, clean- 
the de- from _ time to time, been purchased by “ ness, prvctio ont durabili ity and economy. Easy to build. 
ny set- Americans. “ ™ Simply ive post sections in ground and bolt on top 
swings The Airedale should be a strong and S rail. No tations soquiead. Post and top sell svc: 
. ry 1 j N tions two in angie iron aluminum nmi 
led on lusty dog, with a constitution good enough punched for netting and bolting. Sold direct 


to withstand the rigors of the Arctic Circle 
and the heat of Equatorial lands. He will 
enjoy the best of health wherever a man 
might care to exist. As*a dog for picking 
up and running on the trail of large and, 
perhaps, dangerous game, it is better 
to consider the Airedale as a hunting 
rather than a game dog foolhardy enough 
to get into close quarters and actually 


at big saving. Crown special dog fencing, 2 
x 4 inch mesh #11 gauge, sold to you at 
dealer prices. 

Write today for Crown Kennel Run booklet, 
and dealer prices on wire F aaa No charge 
—a post card will bing Bom 

CROWN IRON RKS COMPANY 

established 1878 
1350 Tyler St. N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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attack the larger carnivora. ARKANSAS RIVER BOTTOM HUNTERS 
WwW hen the men of old, hunted bears and Or Ozark Mountain hunters. Which do you want? Can 4 ag L eae = 
wild boar,, before the days of firearms, | sine ‘int Gare hh cla Comer, #19 and gst 
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THE NEW 


Bird Dog’s Palace 


Clamps rigidly on the runningboard of any car in a 
position that does not touch the body and requires only 
a few seconds to attach or remove it, 

It is truly one of the most attractive and satisfactory 
things of its kind imaginable. Built throughout of high 
quality automobile body materials, that will last for 
many years, and is strikingly finished in genuine Du Pont 
Duco Tones. 

It is comfortable for the dogs in all weather, closing 
completely when desired, and all working parts of the 
door being rubber insulated, it is absolutely rattle proof. 

Nothing short of exceptional value and entire satis- 
faction could have won such public favor everywhere. 

Price $12.50 for the one-dog size and $15.00 for & 
two-dog size, suitable for large pointers or setters 
well as other breeds, and is adjustable to fit all cone. 
Immediate shipment. Manufactured by 


THE DWIGHT MCBRIDE COMPANY 
Golden City, Missouri 


porrasie FENCING! 
only $26.50 


for s complete kennel yard 7° x 1” 
* high—consisting of 7 sections- 

- nte inele uded. Shipped F. O. BR. 
y on receipt of check, 

Y. draft. Write 








nev order or N. 
-E 


on 
for Booklet 80. 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Ine. 
574 Terrace, Buffalo, N. Y. 








POINTERS, SETTERS 
and SPANIELS 


Boarded, trained and _ conditioned. Quail 
shooting Nov. 20 to Feb. 20. Can entertain 
limited number of sportsmen, reserve ac- 
commodations. 

PINECROFT LODGE 
J. G. Chandler, Prop. Barber, N. C. 











IRISH SETTERS 


Another litter by the sire and dam of 
SHENANDOAH SKYLINE TEx, 
the bench winner at Baltimore, Md., 
February 1929, write 


Dr. E. B. MILLER Elkton, Virginia 























PRIZE-BRED SPRINGER PUPPIES 
8 Puppies born July 15 

Sire, the King of the Marsh, blue ribbon win- 
ner and trained hunter. He is by Ch. Birch- 
wood Ranger. Dam, Creme De Cocoa, won 
reserve winners’ prize at Westbury, N. Y. She 
is by Clarion Applejack. Creme De Cocoa also 
is a splendid hunter and retriever. All the pup- 
pies are liver and white in color. 


HAROLD BAKER 





36 Rogers Pi. Floral Park, L. I., N. Y. 








SPRINGER AND COCKER PUPPIES 


Get your boy a real pal for Christmas. Black and 
Parti-color Cockers. Special prices on liver and white 
Springer pups 5 mo. old to close out litter. Also ge 
stock. Extra fine breeding. All eligible in A. K 
and guaranteed as represented or money back. will 
ship C. O. D. your approval if desired. 


LONE OAK KENNELS 


Route 8 Lockport, N. Y. 


















EL 
HORSFORD HAZE 
Of the pure Aqualate strain; 
100 years in the same En- 
glish family. A litter by 
Horsford Haze was sold for 
$1150. A prize winner and 
oe shooting dog. Fee 


DREW FARM KENNELS 
Oscawana, WN. Y. 
Phone Croton I5R 


HORSFORD HAZE A.K.C. 48379 


FAMOUS SPRINGER 
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comes white prior to the arrival of the 
November snows. As the rabbits sit in 
their forms in the furrows or on the bare 
fallows of the summer and fall cultivated 
lands of black loam, the jacks are easily 
seen. There also are many white stones 
or rocks. On all occasions it was noticed 
that the dogs ran directly up to these white 
objects they evidently thought were jacks. 
On the other hand, the greyhounds and 
coyote-coursing “long dogs” took no notice 
of the brown, black or slate-colored rocks 
turned up by the ploughs. The dogs knew 
the color of the ground game they were 
seeking. Probably a Canadian-bred white 
jack rabbit-coursing greyhound would not 
at first fully extend himself when chasing 
the red hare of England, an animal that 
does not change in the color of its sum- 
mer or winter fur. 


THE WORKING SPANIEL 
SEASON 


HE days of the sporting or working 

spaniels are upon us. This is the sea- 
son of the year when the spaniel is called 
upon to hunt, spring or push out of thick 
cover, any sort of game, from the lowly 
cottontail to the old cock pheasant in all 
the glory of his strength and plumage. 
The field trials for spaniels—springer, 
field; cocker and other spaniels, held with- 
in easy distance of New York City, have 
given a mighty fillip to the ever-increasing 
popularity of working spaniels that are 
distinctly useful, as well as companionable, 
good-natured creatures. There is an old 
saying that proclaims that every spaniel 
will hunt; it is in his blood; to him the 
scent of game is as nectar to the bee! 

No one breed of dog was more distrib- 
uted throughout Europe, than the spaniels 
large and small. The spaniels of the Six- 
teenth Century were of just the same make 
and shape as they are in this, the Twentieth 
Century. With, perhaps the exception of 
the greyhound breed, no dog has been bred 
so true to the self same type as the span- 





RECENTLY IMPORTED SPRINGER 


Inveresk Cashier winner of numerous first prizes and 
championship certificates in England. Owner: Maro- 
bar Kennels, Wyandanch, L. I., N 


iels—big and little. Moreover, the larger 
or springer spaniels were employed just 
as they are today. They were used for 
hunting and springing pheasants for the 
gun or the hawk; also for retrieving ducks 
and other wildfowl. 

‘The enthusiasm of the spaniel for hunt- 
ing, often is too much of a good thing. In 
other words, the spaniel, unless restrained, 





TYPICAL SPRINGER SPANIEL BITCH 


The prize winning Flush of Fordyce. Owner: F. D. 
/pton, Mount Vernon, New York 


will lose his head, and flush a bird or move 
a rabbit, far and beyond where the best gun 
might deliver the full force of its pellets. 
A wild, chasing spaniel will do as much 
harm to the cover-shooting prospects of 
the moment and later, than any other kind 

dog. So do not let your young spaniels 
hunt with older dogs that are given to 
being wild in their work and inclined to hunt 
on their own, outside the limits where the 
game may be reached by your gun. Field 
trial spaniels are simply highly schooled 
working spaniels. Even as such, many of 
them made sad holes in their college-bred 
manners! At auction sales of gun dogs in 
countries across seas, no breed of dog re- 
mains at the same and good market price 
level, as does the guaranteed well and truly 
broken second or third season spaniel. 
Or he might be older ; although it has been 
observed that the more aged some dogs 
become, the wickeder they are with their 
mouths—a banal desire often gratified 
when retrieving from the water. 

If the would-be purchaser wants to buy 
a perfectly trained spaniel dog, he will have 
to pay a field trial price for such an ani- 
mal. But, in spaniel countries, not one in 
a thousand or more spaniels, is ever ex- 
pected to be anything approaching, in man- 
ners, the field trial dog. The ordinary 
shooting man, be he rich or be he poor, 
only requires a good working spaniel. For 
the more work you give your spaniel, the 
steadier and more tractable he will be- 
come. But the dog must never be your mas- 
ter. Keep on correcting the bad traits he 
might show at the commencement of the 
new ownership. 

The spaniel is an amiable brute. Chas- 
tise, but do not unduly abuse him. Remem- 
ber that his breed has always been the 
sportsman’s handy dog. Also that a sports- 
man at heart, in his might, must also be 
merciful. 


THE FORELEGS OF 
FOXHOUNDS 


HE strange formation of the forelegs 
and feet of many of the best and 
most fashionably-bred English foxhounds, 
must be an eye-sore to those who are wont 
to glory in the supposedly correct phy- 
sical belongings of horse, hound and dog. 
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The knuckling-over, pigeon-toed, English 
foxhound is admired by many. Among 
these are men of great foxhunting knowl- 
edge. Such are sportsmen of experience 
among hounds in the kennel, and hounds 
in the field. Several of these undoubted 
authorities will tell you that they never 
saw a knuckling-over hound break down, 
notwithstanding the fastness and the big- 
ness of the countries over which they have 
hunted the same hounds six, and, perhaps, 
more seasons. 

With most hunts, such hounds are hunt- 
ed at least twice a week, hunting or run- 
ning five or six hours, and, perhaps, 
travelling over the hard road from and 
to their kennels, for two hours or more. 
Yet these apparently crippled hounds are 
able to withstand this racket that would 
break down the lighter and less clumsily 
boned hounds, it is declared, by the very 
men who should be the better able to judge 
rather than form an opinion, as to the 
form of the foreleg and foot required for 
a hard working hound. 

The “cat” foot of the English hound is 
perhaps the stronger, for the reason it is 
firmer than the hare-foot. It is likely that 





NOTED ENGLISH FOXHOUND 


Of a type that knuckles over on the forelegs or feet. 
The Belvoir Rummager. Owner: The Duke of Rutland 


the round-foot and the very short pastern 
joint of the pigeon-toed hound are really 
the combination that is the better able to 
absorb and to withstand the full shock 
ensuing on the landing of the alighting 
hound. The longer the drop, the more call 
there must be for the cat-like foot. Prob- 
ably the long pastern and hare foot would 
be the more serviceable for the hound not 
required for hunting in what is known as 
a “big” country. 


DOGS AND AUTOMOBILES 


OWADAYS the poor, lost, running- 

away dog has little chance to escape 
being run over because of the ever-increas- 
ing motor traffic on the great highways. 
As the dog runs or trots along with head 
carried straight out, and a drooping tail, 
the animal is not only frightened but tired. 
Very likely, he is making for the place 
that was once his home. In his anxiety to 
reach safety, he takes little heed of the 
honking horn of the car that is following 
or approaching him. Ordinary dogs are 
unacquainted with what such a sound 
means; but they will pay attention to the 
human voice. So it were better to shout 
at the poor and lost brute, than attempt to 
scare him off the road by using the horn. 
A dog knows his master’s voice when it 
is addressed directly to him. However, it 
has been discovered that even one of the 
most affectionate of dogs failed to recog- 
nize the sound emitted by the mouth of his 


beloved master while that person was 
speaking over the air. The family had 
gathered around to listen to the radioed 
address. Although the dog’s attention was 
directed towards the sound emanating from 
the loud speaker, the household pet did not 
appear to be at all interested in what was 
going on. 


AMERICAN ARTIST IN 
SCOTLAND 


R° AND CLARK, the well-known 
painter and etcher of wild-fowl and 
other game bird pictures, has just returned 
from Scotland where he had been grouse 
shooting in the highlands. Mr. Clark’s 
principal mission was to make sketches 
of the shooting scenes in which dogs are 
used among the heather-clad moors of 
North Britain. Grouse shooting pictures 
are particularly popular among “the many 
American sportsmen who go to Scotland 
for the shooting season. Paintings and 
etchings of Scottish shooting scenes are 
treasured by collectors of sporting pictures. 


GORDON SETTERS 


HERE is a distinct movement in 

favor of the come back of the black- 
and-tan or Gordon setter. At the third 
annual show of the Mid-Jersey Gundog 
Club, there was a nice array of these 
handsome setters owned by Charles T. 
Ingles and his friends of the Gordon 
Setter Club of America. Among the earlier 
setters introduced in this country, were 
black-and-tan dogs and bitches; in fact, 
the Gordons imported by the first August 
Belmont were of the very highest order 
and breeding. 

The Gordon setter was one of the prime 
factors in the make-up of the Llewllin 
setter, probably the most generally used 
and popular bird-dog in America. The 
Gordons at the Mid-Jersey show possessed 
more of the desirable tan color than we 
have been used to seeing at these bench 
exhibitions. Several of the dogs have been 
clouded or smut-like in their tan on the 
forelegs and faces. 

Originally the Gordon setters were 
black-white-and-tan in color, and some of 
the earlier American black-and-tan dogs 
had a little white on the chest. 

The great beauty of this dog is his 
lovely color, and as this in perfection is 
in no way antagonistic to his working 
qualities, great prominence should always 
be given to it in judging Gordon setters. 
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PRIZE COCKER SPANIEL 


The Philadelphia and Portchester, N. Y. winner, 
My Own Marcia. Owner: Oscar L. DeLane, Hand- 
ler: Mr. Sprague 
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How about His Christmas? 


A Kapo dog mat is so inexpensive, why let your 
faithful dog sleep on the cold hard floor! 

KAPO DOG MATTRESS 
Give him the comfort and protection of a vermin 
proof Kapo Dog Mattress, Sizes for every dog and 
cat, too. Send for complete Xapo catalog. 

KAPO PROLCUCTS CO. 
Dept. F, 76-80 Traverse St., Boston, Mass. 








OORANG AIREDALES 


OORANG AIREDALES make ideal Christmas gifts. 
These dogs are noted for their intelligence, loyalty and 
dependability. They have no equals as companions, 
watch-dogs, silent trailers, wa barkers and retrievers 
from land and water. Don’t buy just Airedale when 
you can obtain a genuine Oorang Airedale puppy at 
$25. 00 to $35.00 each, with safe delivery and satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


WALTER H. LINGO, La Rue, Ohio 








Champion Bred 
WIRE HAIRED FOX TERRIERS 
COCKER SPANIELS 
COLLIES 


Beautiful Christmas Gifts! 


GLENGAE KENNELS 
Box 186 Boonton, N. J. 








SEVERAL BROKEN SETTERS 
AND POINTERS 


Partly broken dogs and puppies. Tell us just 
what you want; all dogs sent on approval. 


CONNON KENNELS 
L ha Way, Madison, New Jersey 














For Sale—IRISH SETTERS 


Dog and bitch. Whelped Aug. 6, 1928. Sired 
by triple Int. Champion Domnal Macgru- 
agach. Out of a good Boyne bitch. Trained 
by Grady W. Smith. The pair $750.00. 
W. L. PHILLIPS Ninety Six, S. C. 

















HUNTING COCKER SPANIEL CLUB 
FIFTH ANNUAL FIELD Brae 
November 26th and 2 
At Kenridge, Cornwall, New Yvert 
(By courtesy of Miss Elizabeth Stillman ) 
Puppy, Novice and All Age Stakes for Cockers 
All Age Stake for Springers 
Dogs are run and judged under actual shooting 
conditions. Be sure and enter your dogs for 
these Trials. Copies of Field Trial rules and 


all ay ge may be had from the Secretary. 
| Mrs. A. Mofit, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








D. B. LINDSEY 
Rose, Kansas 


Has room for a few shooting dogs to thor- 
oughly train on quail. — plentiful. Go- 
ing south Dec. Ist. open season. 
Come south and shoot <i me. See your 
dogs in action. Terms reasonable. Reference. 
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SPRAITS 


DOG BISCUITS 


Dogs need a stamina-building diet 
through the winter months. Provide 
it by_ feeding Spratt’s Meat Fibrine 
Dog Biscuits—the properly balanced 
ration for all ages and breeds. Sold 
by grocers, druggists, sporting goods 
dealers and pet shops—everywhere. 
Write for free book on care and 
feeding. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LTD. 
Newark, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 


SERATT'S 
CARE —FREDING 
< bows 
i iY 
wy 














IRISH WATER SPANIELS 
PUPPIES AND 
YOUNG DOGS 


A fine bunch always on 
hand. Ranch raised and 
from Working Strains. 


TRAINED 
DOGS 


Now on hand a num- 
‘ ber of splendid young 
, = * dogs that were worked 
last season. We have no freeze-up. Three months of 
shooting, birds with us all season. My dogs get plenty 
of work and are well finished and bird wise. Buy your 
trained dog EARLY and get first pick. All broken to 
Force Retrieve. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
potest Trish Water Spaniel:—Largest and strongest of the spaniel 
Good leg length makes him a fast and powerful swimmer and a rapid 
ee worker. Will do as good all-around work asany other spaniel, 
and where the going is hard will do it BETTER. 


PERCY K. SWAN, CHICO, CALIF. 
IRISH SETTERS 


The Ideal Christmas Gift 

Beautiful puppies and young dogs bred from 
winning parents. Wonderful prospects for 
field or bench. Write for descriptive booklet. 

Also a few high class shooting dogs, 
thoroughly trained 

W. J. THAYER 

South Byron, New York 


Palmerston Red Irish Setters at Stud 
Champion Palmerston Connemara Grand 
A broken field dog. Winner of 175 first prizes and 
78 Chantpionship points. Fee $50. Palmerston Pat | 
Kelly. Fee $50. Palmerston Red Mike. Fee $50. | 
Palmerston Jerry. Fee $50. 
FOR SALE 











R. F. D. 27 














Puppies—young stock and brood bitches 
DR. if D. DeRONDE 

48 East 89th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kennels: Spring Valley, New York 


GORDON SETTERS 


Pedigreed Prize Winning Stock 
Real Bird Dogs 

A few Choice Pups ready to 
start training. 


M. H. WOODY P 
Dixie Terminal Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 














HIGH-CLASS SETTERS 


Thoroughbred registered English, Irish, and Gordon 
Setters from the finest Field and — strains. 
Quality puppies usually for sale. AT STUD—The Irish 
Setter. “CHAMPION ELCOVA’S ADMI RATION” 
Best of Winners, Madison Square Garden, 1928, and 
a “REAL BIRD DOG.” 
THISTLEROCK KENNELS 
North Brookfield, Mass. 
W. C. Duncan and R. B. Adams, Owners 
"PEDIGREE, PERSONALITY, PERFORMANCE’ 








ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES 
Whelped July 22nd, 1929 


Sire is by “Gunner” and Dam by “Eugenes Ghost’’ 
Litter nominated 26th yy Futurity; All papers 
to Register in A.K.C. or F. or both. No better 
breeding—very_ few ‘ss good. Photos. DOGS $30. 
Bitches $25. Have 3 dogs and 2 bitches only. 
ALFRED H. HARROP, Tallulah, La. 
Formerly Dumas, Ark. Same Stock. 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 
By Horace Lytle 
THE FINDER-RETRIEVER 


ERHAPS we have all often heard the 

saying: “There is nothing new under 
the sun.” One might sometimes be in- 
clined to doubt this when contemplating 
the automobile, the airplane, or the radio. 
But, then again, on the other hand, we 
have all had many evidences of the basis 
for this old maxim. 

Take dogs, for example. Go back to 
some of the old literature that will live. 
Some few minor conceptions may vary 


a ’ 
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slightly with the moving tide of time; but 
the main fundamentals remain the same. 
This is especially true if one is referring 
to the old masters who really knew what 
it was all about and wrote with authority. 

Back in 1894, Waters published his 
book, Fetch and Carry, and I have just 
been reading his chapter entitled: “The 
Finder-Retriever.” All that he says is so 
interesting and so logical, and the truth 
of his remarks has so impressed it- 
self upon me, that I have conceived 
there could not possibly be a more valua- 
ble topic for discussion this month than 
this very subject. I also believe that to 
put the matter in Mr. Waters’ own words 
will be the most entertaining way to do 
it and give our readers something really 
worth while to think about. The follow- 
ing comments, therefore, belong to Mr. 
Waters and with them I am fully in 
accord. 

In this country many sportsmen require 
their dogs to both find and retrieve, thus 
combining in one dog the double duties of 
finding and retrieving—that is to say, to 
find the live birds, and to retrieve the 
dead and wounded ones. The methods of 
finding, as compared with those of re- 
trieving, are sharply distinct and differ- 
ent; they are therefore important matters 
for consideration. 

The combining of finding and retriev- 
ing introduces some complexities into the 
subject and also brings it into controver- 
sial grounds. On the one side, some very 
good sportsmen warmly advocate that the 
dog doing both the finding and retrieving 
does not thereby impair his efficiency in 
either branch. In most instances, such 
advocates have not given the matter proper 
thought, or their experience has not been 
sufficiently extensive. A man may go on 
in a narrow groove for @ lifetime and 
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still have but little experience, since it 
has been confined to the same methods 
at the end as were practised in the be- 
ginning. 

For upland shooting, setters and point- 
ers are used to find the birds, and in this 
country they are also required to retrieve. 
For this common usage there are some 
special reasons, based chiefly on the score 
of economy and expediency, among which 
may be mentioned that the average sports- 


Fare, Nts. Nn ae a 
A SHOOTING DOG-BREAKING CAMP IN TEXAS 


Open shooting from September 9-13. Prairie chickens were plentiful. Homer Rowland, J. A. Campbell, 
C. W. Campbell and their setters 


man owns but one or two dogs. Therefore 
he must require them to be as useful as 
possible. Again, many owners have skill 
enough to handle one dog well, or pass- 
ably so. Two dogs, one a finder, the other 
a retriever, would be outside of the 
handling skill of the average sportsman. 
Then again there are certain sections, as 
in parts of the North, wherein game is 
so scarce, so difficult to kill owing to 
natural environment, and the open seasons 
are so short, that but a small number of 
birds fall to one gun in a season. The most 
diligent day’s work will rarely result in 
other than meager returns to the shooter. 
For such shooting it would not be worth 
while to keep a special retriever. 


Bu even in sections where game is 
abundant, the all-around working dog, 
the one of superior ability, makes a good 
showing, though rarely the best showing. 
Much retrieving has a tendency to impair 
his powers of finding, or much finding 
to impair his retrieving powers, 

The special retriever is not in general 
accord with the sporting customs of this 
country, though he could be used with 
advantage. That he will have a place in 
the sport of the future is certain. The 
signs of the times indicate that the trend 
of sport is in that direction. 

The game birds of the United States are 
decreasing in many sections. They proba- 
bly never will be exterminated, but their 
more or less widespread destruction will 
mark a distinct era in the evolution of 
our sportsmanship; for, as the decrease 
progresses, the private game preserve in- 
terposes to save the game. At the same 
time, it withdraws the shooting privileges 
from public use. 

With the game preserve comes the need 
of a keeper and trainer, and birds then 
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being more abundant, and special skill in 
training being more easily secured and at 
a cheaper rate, the special retriever will 
then be a factor in shooting. 

From the multiplication of games pre- 
serves in the past few years, the day of 
the special retriever may not be so far 
away. He is a dog of true merit. 

It is not intended to imply that there 
are no sportsmen in this country who 
know the value of the special retriever. 
Unfortunately, however, nearly every 
owner is wedded either by education or 
habit to the exclusive use of the finder- 
retriever, and the latter has his first con- 
sideration from association, education, 
use, experience and habits of sport. With 
these, too, is added something like nation- 
al. prejudice, every nation being inclined 
to believe that its own institutions are the 
best. In England the special retriever is 
a favorite. The conditions of shooting in 
the two countries are radically different. 
With some centuries of practice, it is not 
wise to assume that the sportsmen of 
England do not know what serves their 
purpose best. 


OW, having set forth fairly the rea- 
sons why it is desirable to have a 
dog both to find and retrieve, it is proper 
to ‘show the inherent faults of the practice. 
It adds greatly to a dog’s fatigue in 
serving the gun, and also to his mental 
effort in acquiring such an extensive 
double education. The general standard 
of what a dog should know about field 
work is his owner’s knowledge of it. 
Considering the short life of the dog and 
the various imperfect methods of training 
to which he is subjected (for the skillful 
trainers educate but a small portion of 
the dogs in use), it is a source of wonder 
that the dogs make so good a showing. 
When in training, many puppies, and 
betimes old dogs, take an immoderate 


habit of running riot, heedless of conse- 
quences, when sent on after the gun is 
fired, and this regardless of whether a 
bird has been killed or not. At such times 
the shooter has no control over his puppy, 
and he must discontinue work until either 
the puppy is satisfied or he can induce him 
to desist and go on. The puppy, when thus 
riotous, is heedless of the live birds which 
may be scattered about, and he flushes 
right and left with reckless indifference. 
In most instances, if the dog is intelligent, 
this fault ‘disappears with age, training 
and experience. A few dogs retain the 
fault throughout their working life, as 
the dog likes to retrieve better than to 
find. This marks the difference between 
the attempt and success. 

But the most important reason against 
the dog both finding and retrieving is that 
it affects his best manner of working on 
live birds. The best method of using his 
nose in finding is distinctly different from 
that of using it in retrieving. 

In searching for live birds, or in draw- 
ing to them to locate and establish a true 
point on them, the dog carries a high 
nose, or at least he keeps his nose off the 
ground unless he is a rank potterer. The 
scent in the air is his guide. By carrying 
a high nose and tacking, or taking a zig- 
zag course to and fro rapidly across the 
trail of a bevy, he can draw quickly to its 
hiding-place or overtake the birds and 
point them. If he puts his nose to the 
ground to pick out the foot-scent, he is 
tangled in a maze of trails. He moves 
forward slowly, potters to and fro, for- 
ward and back, often loses the trail alto- 
gether; or the birds perhaps run entirely 
away from him. Or, if he gets to the birds, 
he makes many awkward flushes from his 
inability to locate them, and is never cer- 
tain in any part of his work as a finding 
dog. In trailing a single bird, he meets 
with better success, as there is then but 





AS PRETTY AS THE PICTURE! 
A lovely point made by the pointer dog Vernon’s Prince. Owner: Attilla Cox, Louisville, Ky. 


delight in capturing dead or wounded 
birds, and are much gratified even to have 
them in possession. Sometimes they are 
over eager, and therefrom spring many 
bad traits, of which breaking shot is the 
most common. Punishment for that fault 
may impede all parts of the puppy’s educa- 
tion or mar the aged dog’s work; for if 
the punishment is too severe, it may result 
in bird shyness or blinking. 

Even if properly steadied to shot, many 
dogs acquire an annoying and harmful 


one bird to follow; but the manner is bad 
in that the dog’s efforts are sure many 
times to end in flushes. 

Intelligent dogs guard against a flush 
by raising their noses as they approach 
the bird, thus finally locating and pointing 
by the body scent. A dog which puts his 
nose to the ground in roading running 
birds is never a good pointing dog. The 
high-nosed dog always follows only the 
aggregation of the scent in the air, dis- 
regarding the single trails completely. 


Christmas 
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is 


Dinner 


That wonderful four-footed friend of 
yours wants nothing finer on Christ- 
mas Day than Ken-L-Ration fed to him by you. 
Its quality has made it famous. It is the original 
— and genuine balanced food for 
dogs, prepared from pure meat, 
cereals and cod liver oil. Cooked 
and canned, ready to feed. Sold 
everywhere. 


Chappel Brothers, 
ne., 

113 Peoples Ave., 

Roekford, Ill. 









THE DOG FOOD SUPREME 





DOG LEASH 


of Nickel Silver Bead Chain, non- 
rusting, non-kinkable. Slips easily 
into pocket when not in use. 
Sturdy size for large dogs $1.50. 
Dainty size for toy dogs $1.00. 
Supplied direct from the manufac- 
turer on receipt of price—money 
back if you are not entirely satis- 
tied. 

















The Bead Chain Manufacturing Co. 
110 State Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 


—, Write your name 


(Gavan) and address on 
. —_ 


margin and mail 
with check. 











German Short-Haired Pointers 
or Everyuse Dogs 


The only all around gun dog that retrieves, land or 
water, points, trails and trees. Companionable and 
intelligent. America’s largest kennels, Bench and field 
trial winners. Four imported stud dogs. Seventeen 
brood matrons. Pups $50.00 and up. 


Dr. Charles Thornton, Missoula, Montana 








FOR SALE—AT STUD 
SETTERS, POINTERS, FOXHOUNDS, BEAGLES 


Trained and Lerstest, Reaieteret Stock 
BOA NG—TRAINING 
The TRAINING (GROUND is a PRESERVE 
TOCKED annually with 
‘COON, “RABBIT. PHEASANT and QUAIL 
HORACE SEVERNS 

“ORIEL-LEIRO” KENNELS—MORRIS, ILLINOIS 
Mailing Address 343 E. Garfield Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 








WORKING COCKERS 


We have a few well broken Cockers for up- 
land shooting—one or two second season dogs 
and some younger ones broken this year in 
both dogs and bitches. Telephone: Pough- 
keepsie 1850. 

ROWCLIFFE KENNELS 
Poughkeepsie New York 











The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
BERRY, KY. 


offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, Fox and 
Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 


and Opossum Hounds, Bear and Lion 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 


Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 








QUAIL DOGS 


Pointer Male. 3 years old Registered. Broken all 
way on quail—$200.00. ge 3 pointer litter mate. 
Just as good shooting dog. $175.00. These dogs be- 
long to wealthy Sportsman who did not consider 
cost in having them trained. They are high class in 
action as well as looks. Being worked on quail 
now. Better Wire for these. We are agent for 


owner. 
BELLEFONTE 








Bellefonte, Ark. 
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BEst seller everknown! 


TRAIN 
YOUR 

OWN 
DOG! 








Eighth Edition 
Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 


(Author of “Big Game Hunting with Dogs,” etc.) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride— 
Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 
y’s Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the Field Trial 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 


Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 


Many thousands of Mr. Shelley’s incomparable work 
have been sold to amateur and other trainers. No book 
on dog training has ever created such an enormous and 
world-wide demand. 


Why? Because it is written by a highly practical man 
and in simple language. Your boy or girl can train 
a dog after reading these instructions. 


This author teaches you how to train with consummate 
ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a room, yard or 
field. Save your money, time and chance of disappoint- 
ment. Be independent of trainers at a distance. 


Tue Eastest, Quicxest anp Most Naturat Way 
to Breax Your Dos. 


Descriptive anp Picturep CHapTers ON INEXPENSIVE 
Kennet Maxinc anno Traininc ApPLiANces; also 


Smmpte Doc Docrorine. 
1 year sub. to Fretp ann Stream Siok $3 FOR 


Book (paper cover) ora $3.00 


Total value } 





Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 
Sold only with a year’s subscription 
FIELD AND STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


THIS DOG COLLAR § 


+ (Your name in gold) 

SEND NO MONEY 
m Pay postman on arriva) 
Extra plates 50c each. Dog 
couplers and leads 50c ea. 


KENNEL SUPPLY CO. 
X-Fitehburg Mass. 





























BEAGLING 


is sport, takes you outdoors— 
aot like this—but 


HOUNDS & HUNTING 


tells you how to train, show. breed, pack 
beagles. The shows and field trials. 


Copy. 20c; Yearly, $1.50 
| HOUNDS & HUNTING, 1 S. Park St, Decatur, lL 
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Training 
Chesapeakes 
and Springers 
taught to re- 
trieve from 
land and water. 
Yard break- 
ing and force 
retrieving 
MONTY MONTAUK taught all breeds. 


Pointers and Chesapeakes for sale. 


W. H, HAND 
Cash Box Kennels East Hampton, L. L 
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Take, as illustrative of this quality, a 
matter which refers entirely to the sense 
of sight instead of the sense of smell. Let 
the reader imagine a flock of sheep cross- 
ing a dusty plain. Anyone could easily 
follow them from a long distance in the 
rear by simply noting the cloud of dust, 
which, in a manner. is analogous to the 
scent left on the trail by a bevy of running 
birds. But, if the pursuer were to attempt 
to follow by picking out the footprints 
here and there on the dry plain, it would 
be a slow and tiresome task, which might 
result in failure. 

The dog which carries his nose close to 
the ground while trailing a bevy by foot- 
scent picks his way slowly, with many 
stops and backward flings, to work some 
part of the trail over and over again be- 
fore he can hit off the true direction, and 
then with many repetitions of the puzzled 
efforts. In bad weather, when the birds 
are wild and restless, they will run faster 
than the potterer can follow, and the trail 
will get cold while he is endeavoring to 
work out the puzzles. 

Yet, ill as is this manner for the finding 
dog, the low nose is the correct manner 
of a retriever. 


RANTING now that a dog performs 

on live birds in the best manner 
(that is, with a high nose), it is an easy 
matter to mar it, or sometimes even change 
it to an inferior one, Indeed, it requires 
skillful ye 4 at all times to guard 
against a finding dog carrying a low nose, 
either by-times or habitually. Every skillful 
trainer endeavors to train his dog to work 
with a high nose on live birds. 

So much in respect to the setter and 
pointer as bird finders. 

The best manner of the retriever will 
now be considered. His work, consider- 
ing it solely in reference to the using of 
his nose, is either searching for dead birds 
or following wounded birds by foot-scent. 
If he is a good retriever, he will search 
with a low nose. Indeed, if he carries a 
high nose after the manner of the finding 
dog, he necessarily is an inferior retriever. 
His work is radically distinct from that 
of the finding dog. 

The retriever, as such, never has any 
work on bevies. All his trailing at one 
time is confined to a single bird. The in- 
tent is to find the bird as soon as possible. 
Unlike the finding dog when roading, he 
has nothing to consider in respect to 
pointing or flushing. As the course of a 
wounded bird is often erratic, it is neces- 
sary that the retriever follow it truly, for 
the bird may run under some cover and 
die, and every moment’s delay then adds 
to the difficulty of finding it. The scent 
of a dead bird freshly killed is much less 
than that of the live bird, as the reader 
can readily infer when it is considered that 
the breath and exhalations from the live 
body are absent; hence again the need of 
the retriever carrying a low nose. All 
sportsmen have seen setters and pointers 
carrying a high nose pass directly over a 
dead bird, without any consciousness of 
its proximity. Only by passing some dis- 
tance down wind of it would the scent be 
recognized. Frequently, the high-nosed 
retriever fails to find the dead bird if the 
conditions are unfavorable. Nor is this 
strange when it is considered that he is 
using a manner which is correct for find- 
ing, but out of place in retrieving. But 
by working a dog much in retrieving he 
is very apt to learn, sooner or later, 
that a low nose is useful, and he then 
so uses it. Then his value as a finder is 
impaired. 

Observing now that it is essential for 
the good retriever to work with a low 
nose when seeking dead or wounded birds, 














and that a finding dog is predisposed to 


acquire a low carriage of nose in retriey- 
ing, which may become habitual, it is 
readily apparent that the capabilities of 
a good finding dog may be impaired by 
retrieving. It is furthermore apparent 
that the good retriever, by applying his 
retrieving methods in work on live birds, 
will exhibit some very bungling attempts 
at pointing. 

If a finding dog, particularly in his 
early training, has been required to re- 
trieve a large number of birds—some- 
times a large number is not necessary to 
develop the habit—he is almost sure to 
acquire the habit of trailing by foot-scent. 

Yet there are exceptions. A few dogs 
will do both kinds of work well, though 
the instances are few indeed in which the 
dog shows no ill effects from the double 
work of finding and retrieving. The ex- 
ceptions wherein the dog is both a good 
finder and retriever always refer to dogs 
of superior intelligence, ones which have 
a masterly understanding of details and 
the correct manner of performing the 
work, They mark the fall of the live birds 
accurately, and therefore have but com- 
paratively little trailing or searching for 
them. 

Such are the faults and advantages of 
the finder-retriever. He may not be so 
good a retriever as the special retriever, 
nor so good a finder as he would be were 
he specially trained for that purpose, but, 
on the score of expediency, the finder- 
retriever is a necessity with many sports- 
men. 

When the objection against the special 
retriever is from prejudice, it is most un- 
reasonable and unwarranted. The special 
retriever is not a finicky refinement in 
shooting when the conditions are such as 
to permit of his use; nor is it a coarse 
and unskillful method which requires a 
dog to both find and retrieve when the 
conditions so demand. The needs of a 
people are measured greatly by the pecu- 
liar circumstances governing their necessi- 
ties, whether in respect to work or play, 
and allowance must be made accordingly. 


ANSWER TO CORRESPONDENT 


FEEDING PUPPIES 


Qurs.—I have the two best pointer puppies 
I ever saw. They are nine weeks old and have 
more brains right now than most gun dogs. Their 
breeding leaves nothing to be desired and I’m 
begging for them to come through distemper. 
If distemper should carry these —— off it 
will be the hardest blow ft have ever had in my 
long experience with gun dogs. I am feeding 
these babies meat and milk meal mixed with the 
best grade of hamburger I can buy. 

Four times a day I give them all they can eat 
up. I intend to worm them once a month until 
they are six months old. If there is anything 
wrong with this method, please tell me what it is. 

. Warp JoHNson 

Ans.—Your description is all okay with the 
exception that you say you are feeding four 
times a day all they can eat up. The idea. of 
feeding them so often at this age is correct; but 
such young puppies have no discretion and 
should not be given all they will eat. You are 
thus very apt to overfeed them, which is as bad 
as underfeeding. The reason that young puppies 
of that age are fed four times a day, instead 
of less often, is simply in order that they may 
be given their nourishment often rather than too 
much at one time. I would suggest that you 
refrain from giving them “all they can eat up” 
at each meal. I recommend that you feed each 
puppy about one teacup full of food at each of 
these four feedings, increasing the amount grad- 
ually as the puppies F oe older and_ stronger. 
Furthermore, if you find that one of the pup- 

jes is a faster eater and hence getting the 

tter of it with the food, you had better feed 
them separately so that they get even amounts. 

In regard to the distemper, I wonder if you 
know that the English and American Distemper 
Committees have now = their product in com- 
mercial use. It might be a good idea to have a 
reliable veterinarian inoculate the puppies with 
this product when they are from four to six 
months of age. They are as yet a bit too young 
to do it now. For further information, you 
could write to Mr. C. H. Tyler, Ames Building, 
Boston, Massachusetts. [Epb.] 


(END OF KENNEL DEPT.) 
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Edited by Horace MiTcHeL 


VERMIN AND ITS 
CONTROL 


AME-BREEDING cannot be 
truly successful in localities 
where vermin are allowed control 
of their natural prey. Whether 
the birds are confined or whether the pro- 
ject be merely one of protection in the 
wild, their enemies must be eradicated. 

Vermin, in the sense with which it is 
applied to practical ornithology, covers 
everything from a chicken-louse to a 
cougar that might constitute a source of 
danger. Each locality has its own prob- 
lems and a short article such as this can- 
not be more than suggestive of these 
dangers. Specific cases must be deferred 
for consideration in the Question and 
Answer columns. 

December is a good month to inaugu- 
rate a campaign to fight vermin. A female 
killed now saves your giving time and 
attention to both herself and her young 
when the leaves are green again. 

Game-birds, being wild birds, are more 
susceptible to attacks by vermin than 
domestic poultry. The former place a 
great dependence upon their protective 
coloration. Where a pullet will run 
home squawking, the pheasant usually 
crouches in the grass motionless. 

No matter where a game-farm or 
preserve is situated, lice must be killed. 
Their presence on adult birds may not 
do so much damage during the non- 
laying period but lice are a sign of 
carelessness and pay no compliment to 
the owner of the place. All new birds 
brought to the farm should be care- 
fully dusted for lice immediately upon 
being taken from the crate. The fact 
that new birds are lousy when received 
should not, of itself, spoil the reputa- 
tion of the farm which sold them. 
These parasites are often picked up in 
transit. Crates of pheasants may have 
been placed beside boxes of live 
domestic poultry infested with these 
pests. 

Tobacco dust is the usual remedy 
for lice. We have found that it was 
fairly good but we prefer some of the 
standard commercial _ lice-powders. 
Most of them are more expensive than 
the tobacco product but a smaller 
amount goes farther and gives better 
results. They are therefore more eco- 
nomical in the long run. 

First in importance among the 
larger vermin is the house cat. Its 





This Department inaugurates a novel ser- 
vice never before attempted in the outdoor 
magazine field. Mr. Horace Mitchell, when 
ossible, will be pleased to visit tracts of 
and which our readers wish to stock with 
game birds and advise them as to best 
species and methods to use. The only 
charge for this service will be his expenses. 











association with man gives it no terror at 
his approach. A cat is content to wait in 
hiding until the game-keeper has passed, 
and then pounces upon the young birds in 
the rearing field or gazes hungrily at those 
in the pens. The sight of a cat will make 
the birds nervous and it is for this reason 
that the three feet of boards is a valuable 
addition to the pens. At times, even this 
will not foil pussy, for she may climb the 
boards and send the birds hurtling into 
the wire. 

We do not object to house cats from 
any fanatical hate of them. They have 
their place; but domestication for untold 
generations has not robbed them of their 
essential wildness. The pet of the daytime 
is at night the worst enemy of game- 
birds, song-birds, and rabbits. Some 
otherwise very estimable people think it 
cute to have their cat bring home a fresh- 


Three great horned owls and several pairs of 
claws belonging to other marauders 





ly-killed rabbit or bird. Thousands of 
persons have the ancient superstition, 
handed down from the days of the deifica- 
tion of the cat in ancient Egypt, that bad 
luck attends her killer. Farmers foster 
many cats about their farms and bemoan 
the good old days when game could be 
shot within a hundred yards of the farm- 
house. We know from actual experience 
that when the cats are prevented from 
hunting over a tract of land, the bird life 
booms. The majority of cats are easily 
prevented from killing game. They do not 
suspect steel traps and guns and these are 
the only reliable means of stopping them 
in their destructive pursuits. 

Rats will kill young birds and often, 
when very hungry, will attack mature 
stock. Grain bills are high when rats can 
live on the food intended for the birds. On 
our place we have found one very effective 
method of rat-killing. A paste form of 
poison marketed in tubes, is put out every 
two weeks as directed on the package or 
as often as necessary. A number of years 
ago when the place was closed during the 
winter, the rats gnawed through the lead 
tube and ate the contents. 

Some wise old rats will get just enough 
of the poison to make them sick. Their 
recovery gives them entirely too much 
knowledge and brings them to the 
weasel-like trait of eating nothing but 
live birds. Such rats can be caught 
with steel traps intelligently disguised. 
One good “set,” is a number one trap 
sprinkled with oats or corn and the 
whole lightly covered with hay. The 
rat smells the grain, digs through the 
hay, and pinches his toes. Another 
good method is to put a steel trap in 
front of a rat hole. On each side of the 
trap lay a two-by-four about two feet 
long to guide the rat from the hole to 
the trap. Right in front of the trap, 
obstruct the space between the two- 
by-fours and build a little pile high 
enough so the rat cannot see over it. 
He comes to the trap, sees the pile, 
stands on the pan of the trap to look 
over, and you can whack him on the 
head next morning. 


OXES, weasels, hawks, owls, mink, 

and other meat-eaters will give 
trouble to the game-farm located out of 
settled communities. The confined birds 
are a magnetic attraction. If the own- 
er does not care to get the vermin or 
if he knows nothing about the use of 
traps for such animals, he should 
either learn or contract with some 
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Importers of Bob White, Deer, Wild 
Turkey, Etc. Now Booking orders for 
50,000 Bob Whites at $24. per dozen. 


AMERICAN-MEXICAN BIRD & ANIMAL CO. 
LAREDO, TEXAS 


AMERICAN: MEXICAN 
BIRD & ANIMAL CO. 














TARNEDGE FOXES 


The Prize Winning Ranch 


Every fox sold is bred 
by Prize Winners 


40 Pairs of Prize Winners 





The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 
Catalogue SABATTIS, N. Y. 











PHEASANTS 


Blackneck, English Ringneck, 
Chinese and half Mongolian, Pure 
Chinese, Pure Mongolian Versi- 
color, Melanistic Mutants, Golden, 
Silver, Reeves, etc., etc. Also eggs 
of above. Also Wild Duck and 
Fancy Waterfowl. 
THE HUNDRIDGE GAME FARM 


Great Missenden, Bucks, England 
Reference can be made to Van Oppen €& Co., 








44 Whitehall St., New York 


in Your Back Yard 







se Fur Rabbits 





The Fur Rabbit Industry offers 
you a opportunity, for you 
can raise Fur Rabbits in a back- 
yard, city lot, farm or sanch. 


are real money makers. Their pelts are valuable and find a ready 
market everywhere, and the meat is delicious. White New Zea- 
lands and Silver Marten (Silver Fox Fur) Rabbits are also big 
profit makers. We teach you how to raise ti lo previous 
experience necessary. Get your start NOW, and then later, out 
of your profits, add “Muskrat and Mink. Write for Free Facts 
today, and find out how to make quick profits. 

CONRAD'S, nox 309 conran’s ranch, DENVER, COLO. 
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-FOR SALE- 


BROOK TROUT 
All Sizes for Stocking Purposes 
Eyed Eggs in Season 
Standard Prices 





Write us your Needs 


EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 
St. Joseph Station, N. Y. O. & W. RY. 








P.O. Address: Merriewold, Sullivan Co.,N. Y. 























OTTO BEYER GAME FARMS 


Fall Sale on Surplus MALE Birds 


We offer the following selected pure bred 
breeding cocks: 1929 hatch Goldens $5.50; 
Wild Turkeys $10.00; 1928 hatch Goldens 
$8.50; Mongolians $6.00; Chi-Mong cross 
Ringnecks (guaranteed well over three pounds) 
$5.00; Wild Turkeys $14.00. Also 1929 hatch 
Canada Geese or Ganders $10.00; English 
Callers either sex $3.00, 


Now Booking Egg Orders for Spring Delivery 
Route 5, Box 35 Portage, Wisconsin 














Keep Your Waters Alive With 


EASTERN BROOK TROUT 


Fast growing healthy trout available in 
all sizes for immediate delivery. 


WILLOW BROOK TROUT HATCHERIES, Inc. 
Granville Road, Westfield, Massachusetts 


~ BIGPROFITS 


fn Raising Silver Black 
Fox: i 








eeaiee 
Wise it Pas it FREE. 
CASS LAKE SILVER 
BLACK FOX CO. 
Cass Lake Minn. 


MOUNT YOUR RECORD FISH 


I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in every 
respect, but will give you expression in my work 
that will more than please you. Can give you 
leading sportsmen throughout the United States 
as references, also F. Warner, publisher of 
Field and Stream. Address 


JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 
128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 














fl Wild Rice 

for DUCKS 
MUSKRATS 

and FISH 
Write for special price on our seed rice for imme- 
diate delivery—We specialize in +" ne wild rice 
seed. Also parched rice for table 

MacGREGOR- DENNERLY co. 

Box 688 Aitkin, Minn. 








Pumetot 


SEE JANUARY ISSUE 








BREED BIG BLACK MUSKRATS 


And reap the profits that come 
to Selective Stock Breeders 
EASTERN SHORE FURS, INC. 
55 Knickerbocker Bidg. Baltimore, Md. 
Send for Free Booklet 











=|FOXES 








Registered Blues and Silvers. The right 
place to buy quality. Booklet free. Breed- 
er-agents wanted. Bank ref. 25 years. Easy 
terms, We also ranch foxes for customers. 


CLEARY BROS. FOX FARMS 
Empire Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 


RAISE A dacdabeg 


@ Mane aig 














local trapper to keep the place cleared of 
vermin. 

Super-abundance of crows may prove 
disastrous to the game-breeder in which 
case they must be killed. While these birds 
are a menace to game in the wild a few 
of them often do a great service to the 
game farm in chasing away hawks. A 
shot or two at crows will teach them not 
to presume on the game-farm and they 
will delight in chasing hawks and owls 
within gun-shot. We do not kill the crows 
on our place unless they become too bold 
and we are seldom troubled with hawks. 

Black snakes and turtles are among 
the reptiles that will kill birds. Big fish 
will pull down young ducks from the sur- 
face of a pond and bull frogs have been 
known to bother waterfowl. Explode dy- 
namite under the waters of your duck 
pond and it will cure these troubles. With 
the big frogs and fish gone the insect life 
of the pond will increase tremendously 
and provide food for the growing birds. 

Weasels will kill a whole pen of birds 
or an entire covey in the woods just for 
the fun of killing. A weasel’s weakness is 
a hole or opening of any kind. Iron pipe 
laid on the snow or the ground near or on 
a stone wall will prove attractive and traps 
placed at both ends are often effective. 
Guide the animal to the trap, fix it so that 
he steps on the pan naturally—not jump- 
ing over it—and success is fairly certain. 


E have used scents to get results 

when the snow showed that vermin 
were about and other types of sets failed. 
Fish oil is good for skunks, mink, and 
foxes. Weasels prefer live bait. For them 
a box trap of square mesh wire may be 
devised with a little cage at the far end 
to hold a live mouse. 

A good dog is an asset to the game- 
farm if he has been trained to ignore the 
birds and work only on the marauders. 
Bird dogs are dangerous. A few years 
ago on our place, we found two pointers 
belonging to a neighbor inside one of our 
ring-neck pheasant pens, surrounded by 
dead and wounded birds. The dogs be- 
came excited by the smell of the birds 
and their nervous flushing enabled them to 
smash through the wire. Many birds es- 
caped and the total loss was over two 
hundred dollars. 

Muskrats are not classed as carnivorous 
mammals but they will kill young water- 
fowl and often mature birds. Destruction 
of their houses and trapping them in their 
runways and holes, will clean them out. 
Vegetables or apples are relished by 
muskrats in the winter. 

Those animals whose pelts are valuable, 
will bring added revenue to the game- 
farm. More profit can be gained by the 
sale of them alive, however, than from 
their skins. The game-breeder can confine 
his catch in cages and add fur-bearing 
animals to his game-breeding activities. 
Dealers in birds and the zoological parks 
frequently buy owls and hawks trapped 
by gamekeepers. 


A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 


IVE game birds make splendid Christ- 
mas presents for those who are 
properly situated to care for them. Of late 
years it has become more and more the 
custom to remember with a gift of birds 
those whom we hold most dear and who 
have places in the country. Game-breeders 
who have attained good standing in their 
fields notice an increase in orders just 
before the holiday season. From the com- 
mercial point of view, such orders present 
an opportunity if the birds are first-class 
and their containers attractive. 
For those of us who want the game of 
America to increase and the interest in 
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the game to expand, there is na. finer 
method than the use of live birds as 
Christmas presents. Pheasants, quail, wild 
ducks and geese cannot be kept in confine- 
ment without engendering in the hearts 
of their owners a sincere and continued 
concern as to the birds which live and 
breed without human interference. 

A gift of game birds carries with it 
prospects of long enjoyment of them, the 
addition of another propagator of wild 
birds, as well as the profit derived from 
the sale of the increase. 

Such presents might well be preceded 
by some notification in order to give time 
for pen building and for obtaining the 
necessary license. 

I hope that this delightful and admir- 
able custom will be continued. The ser- 
vices of this department are at the 
disposal of everyone who may wish assist- 
ance in the selection of the most suitable 
species of birds. 

To every lover of the woods and fields 
who hopes to see more game birds in their 
native haunts, I wish a Christmas merry 
with the thoughts of work well done and 
a New Year filled with the thrills of new 
work yet to do. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
HARD TO TELL 


Game-BreepInGc Ep1tor: 

I have a pen of ringnecks that are two months 
old. I penned them up two weeks ago. Up to that 
time, they ran loose in a garden and yard as near 
ideal as would be possible to find, but three 
or four of them are getting knock-kneed and some 
are hardly able to stand up. Do you know of 
anything to give them to help? 


C. L. Paruam, Oklahoma 
Ans: It is very difficult to give an accurate 
diagnosis of such trouble without seeing the 
birds. From what you say I judge that they have 
insufficient room and that they lack grit, green 
food and animal proteins. Lack of shade may also 
cause such ailments during hot weather. I sug- 
gest that you cover the top of pen with hay about 
four inches thick or move the pen under trees. 
Feed apples and lettuce, and give them about 
twenty-five percent commercial beef scrap in your 
mash. 
GamMeE-BreepinG Epitor. 


NO QUAIL IN CENTRAL NEW YORK 


Game-Breepinc Epitor: Being a subscriber to 
your magazine, I would like to ask you the follow- 
ing question, viz: Why are there not quail in 
Central New York? There are pheasants here 
but no quail. 

Epwin Sanps, New York 


Ans: Too much shooting of the birds themselves 
and too little shooting of the vermin that prey on 
the birds may account for the small numbers of 
any species of game-bird. Quail are less able to 
withstand hard winters than pheasants, and are 
often destroyed by deep snow which covers them 
on their beds and through which they have not 
the strength to burst. Feeding stations maintained 
during the winter wili prove of great assistance to 
quail. If no other feed is available, hay-seed 
poured on well-trodden snow will do very well. 

In a great many localities where the non-mi- 
gratory game is scarce, the sportsmen are organ- 
izing for the purchase and liberation of breeding 
stock. Interested men and boys often agree to 
care for a pair or more of quail in captivity and 
liberate the progeny each year. In this way the 
production of these valuable game birds may be 
more than tripled. 

Game-Breepinc Eprtor. 


RAISING MUSKRATS 


Game-Breepinc Epitor: 
_ L_have a fifty-acre tract of semi-swamp land 
in Massachusetts and am thinking of raising 
muskrats. Can you advise me where to get sci- 
entific information on stocking and operating 
such a fur farm? 

Eart J. RunGe. 


Ans.—Consult “Fur Farming for Profit” by 
Frank G. Ashbrook, and the bulletins on the 
subject published by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey. Visit fur farms in your vicinity. The Com- 
missioner of Game of New York will tell you 
of the nearest licensed farm and the Com- 
missioner of Massachusetts may be able to 
help you further. This work is just a bit out of 
my line, since I have never done much of it. 
Glad to help you all I can. 

Game-Breepinc Eprtor. 
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Taken on my place 
I raise and sell natural foods that will attract 
ducks, fish, muskrat and all kinds of wild game. 


Write for information and prices. 


THOS. J. REED 





I breed wild water fowl for scientific 
propagating—ornamental and decoy 
purposes. 

Wild Canada geese, brant, wild black 
mallard, wild gray mallard, black East In- 


dian ducks, black English call ducks, gray 
English call ducks and other varieties. 


My specialty is live decoys. 


Chincoteague, Va. 


Wonderful hunting and fishing club locations for sale 








The Mackensen Game Park 









Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys' Geese and 
Deer Ducks 
Rabbits Foxes, Raccoons 


Everything in wild animals, game, 
fancy birds for parks, menageries, pri- 
vate preserves and collections of fancy 
fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 








MONTCALM 
GAME FARM 


Breeders of Superb, Ring Necked Pheasants 


We have a large number of early hatched, 
well-grown birds for turning down on es- 
tates and game preserves this fall. 


Montcalm bred Ring Necks are character- 


ized by brilliancy of plumage, correct size, 
plumpness, vigor and health. 
Order your breeding birds 


for next year now and insure 
maximum results. 


MONTCALM GAME FARM 
R. F. D. No. 3 
Box N, Phoenixville, Pa. 
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NATURAL FOODS FOR ATTRACTING WILD DUCKS 


You can have a thousand wild ducks on your waters to every hundred that come there now 

by providing plenty of their favorite foods. Many kinds for all water conditions, including 
Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Sago Pondweed Seeds 

which are guaranteed to grow and produce satisfactory results can be planted 

NOW. Large healthy seeds of a high germination at a lower price. Liberal 

discount on early orders. Write describing waters and 

free expert planting advice, literature and prices, 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 








tions and receive 









Box 331-A Oshkosh, Wis. 












Decoys, Callers, Trained Birds 


Shot over often 1927-28 
Wild Mallard Yearlings, $5.00 pair. 1929—$4.50 
pair: English Callers 1927-28-29: $10.00, $8.00, 
$7.00 pair. 
Belgian Callers Yearlings $15.00 pair. Black Mallard 
Yearlings $10.00 pair. Duck Book 25c, Goose Booklet 
Pes-rowi € ar te, Gite. netie Bis Sk 
Northern Stock. Safe qusbeal onevemnena ettinns 
Breman Co., Danville, tl. 
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82 pages. Ask for 
You will be surprised, Plymouth Rock Squab Com- 
pany, 504 H Street, Melrose Highlands, Massa- 
Chusetts.- Established 28 years, Reference, any bank. © 











Mallard Ducks for Decoys 
Domesticated wild mallard ducks for 
decoys. $5 per pair. $25 per dozen. Or- 
der direct from this advertisement. 


MAC’S DUCKERY 
805 N. Sheridan Road 








Peoria, Illinois 























Silver Fox News, 





LEARN FUR FARMING— 


of the Silver Fox and Fur 
Farming Industries 

176 pages — beautifully 

rinted and __ illustrated. 


Fells all about fur farm- 


ing, how to build pens, how 
to feed, how to skin— 
write today for your copy. 
Send 25¢ to cover shipping 
American National Fox Breeders Association 


Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 
424 McKNIGHT BLDG. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 













“% drop into marshes that have © 
“ been planted with Wild Bice, 
NY Celery and other plants 





— that provide food and cover, 

“mp, Results permanent. 33 

~~ years’ experience. Write g 

os: TERRELL’SAQUATICFARM ‘* 
tre 350D Bik., Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
















An unusual magazine filled with 
news. Contains lessons, helpful 
hints and valuable suggestions 
for a fur farmer and those plan- 
ning to raise silver foxes for 
profit. Send for FREE copy or 
enclose $1 for 4 consecutive is- 
sues and our confidential Fur 
Market report and large illus- 
trated grading chart. 


, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 








LIVE MUSKRATS—Black or Brown 


PROMPT DELIVERY. Order now to avoid 
being disappointed. We are experienced and 
reliable. Write for terms and prices. Large 
contracts and foreign orders solicited. 
W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. Q-12 
CHESTER, PENNA. 














Hardy Northern Grown 
PHEASANTS WILD TURKEYS 


Chinese Ringneck and Blackneck Pheasants. 
All stock produced on our 8000 acre Game 
Farm and Shooting Preserve in Ideal Game 
Country. 


Now booking orders for fall and winter delivery on 
early hatched 1929 Pheasants and Turkeys 


GROUSEHAVEN FARMS 
Box G Lupton, Michigan 
put into selected 
$50 to $100 King Chinchilla 


Rabbits will build you a fine monthly in- 
come. Get the facts today. 


Send 50c for 62-page illustrated booklet 
909 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colo. 
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Give Sport Goods 
for Christmas 


Each year at this time the brains of 
America are being racked in an effort to 
find appropriate and welcome gifts for 
Christmas. 


“Something for a man” is a particu- 
larly trying question. A vast amount 
of perfectly good and hard earned 
money is each year squandered on use- 
less knick-knacks, including the pro- 
verbial bedroom slippers, suspenders and 
that necktie that the unhappy recipient 
“wouldn’t wear to a dog fight!” 


For the man or boy of outdoor leanings 
the answer is ridiculously easy and the 


range of prices extends all the way from 
a compass or a waterproof match box at 
less than a dollar to outboard motors, 
beautiful shotguns and other items run- 
ning into the hundreds. 


Your sporting goods dealer will be happy 
to help solve the all-important question 
for every lover of the outdoors on your 
Christmas list. 


The advertising pages of Fie.p& Stream 
offer a mine of suggestions. Clip out 
those that seem to fit your case and see 
the goods themselves at your dealer’s 
store. 


Give something to the 
Boy—Guide—Pal 


Field 
Stream 




















F you (too) have noted the Tremen- 


dous Strides made by Big Business in 


A A A A 





a 
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the past few months —if you have 
remarked the Bold Solutions of Major Prob- 
lems, and admired the Efficiency of the Head 
Men in Straightening-Out, Expanding, 
Declaring, Taking-Up, Cleaning-Up, and 
Arriving-At—then you have witnessed the 
profound effect of the instantaneous welcome 
given a new cigarette —a cigarette which will 
make no man see clearer, think straighter, 
sleep sounder or act bolder, but a cigarette 
which tastes, to wise people, a lot better. That 


helps any conference, somehow. 


BROWN & WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CORPORATION 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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DISTINCT GRADES of 
rare fine tobacco (from Turkey, 
from Virginia, and from Ken- 
tucky) are blended in Raleigh 
so subtly that every puff is an 
experience in taste—and rolled 
so cleverly that every puff is 
identical in balanced blandness 
with every other puff. That’s 
why, for brevity and music, we 
say it is blended “‘puff-by-puff.” 





The cheer leader™ 


(‘amel 


C I RETTES 


More genuine pleasure... more 


hearty cheer ...Camel gains on 
every play. Go into a huddle with 
yourself and a pack of Camels... 


and you’re all set. 


© 1929, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





